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8 U MMARL of the BOOKS in 
VOLUME III. 


SUMMARY of BOOK XIII. 


Emoirs of the year 1602. Foreign Princes at 

Paris. Henry IV. goes to Blois: the occa- 
fion of his journey. An account of Marechal Bt- 
ron's conſpiracy : a council held at Blois upon this 
occaſion. A deſign formed to arreſt the Dukes of 
Epernon and Bouillon: the firſt clears his conduct; 


the great art and addreſs of the ſecond. Quarrel 


between the King and Queen : Henry's converſa- 
tion with Roſny upon this ſubjet. The effects of 
Henry's journey into the provinces; he reſolves to 
have Biron arreſted: particulars of his and the 
Count d' Auvergne's impriſonment; and of Biron's 
trial and execution: Roſny's behaviour throughout 
this affair. Henry pardons the Baron de Lux, and 
the Count d' Auvergne, who again betrays him: 
reaſons why he behaved in this manner to the 
Count d'Auvergne. The Prince of Joinville ar- 
reſted : the King pardons him alſo; but he is con- 
fined in priſon. The Duke of Bouillon artfully a- 
voids coming to court. The courtiers endeavour 
to raiſe ſuſpicions in Henry againſt Roſny : curious 
converſations betwixt them on this occaſion. Afﬀ- 
fair of the advocates : diſcourſe of Sigogne. E- 
dicts and regulations upon the coin, commerce, fi- 
nances, &c. Mines diicovered in France. Edict 
againſt duels, The alliance with the Swiſs renew- 
ed. Journey of Henry to Calais. Account of the 
military exploits between the Spaniards and Dutch 
and other foreign affairs. 


a2 S UM. 


ir SUMMARY. 


SUMMARY of BOOK XIV. 


WE of the year 1603. Troubles at Metz: 


Henry goes thither and baniſhes the Sobolles : o— 
ther affairs tranſacted in this j journey. Memorial 
againſt the Cardinal D*Offat : examination of the 
ſentiments and conduct of the Cardinal. Affairs of 
the Low Countries, lutrigues of the Duke ot Bou— 
illon, and new ſeditions of the Calviniſts. Death of 
Elitabeth, James I. King of Great Britain., Hen- 
.Ty's return: his converſation with Roſny upon the 
death of Eliſabeth : reſolves to ſend Roiny ambal- 
ſador to London: deliberations in the council, and 
intrigues in the court, upon this embaſly. Indiſ- 
poſition of the King. Public and private inſtruc- 
tions given to Roſny: his departure with a nume- 
rous retinue, Character of young Servin. Roſny 
embarks at Calais; inſulted by the vice-admiral of 
England : his reception at Dover, at Canterbury, 
©c.z he is received in London with the higheſt ho- 


ndurs: his ſeverity in the affair of Combaut. State 


of the political aſfairs of Great Britain. Character 
of the Engliſh: of King James: of the Queen, Cc. 
Several factions at this ccurt. Rotny's conferences 
with the Engliſh counſellors; with the deputics of 
the States-gencral; with the reſident from Venice, 
©c. He obtains his firſt audience: he is concerned 
at not being permitted to appear in mourning. 


SUMMARY of BOOK XV. 


Farther memoirs of the year 1603, Continua- 
tion of Roſny's embzily to London: detail of what 
paſſed at his fiift audience: public converiations of 
the King of England with him upon different ſub— 
JeEls, Accidents at the court ot London tavour- 
able 
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ſitions of the different courts of Europe. 
W firſt conference with the Engliſh miniſters, 
trigues of Spain. a 
private converſation with King James; he perſuades 
him to ſupport the United Provinces: other affairs 


converſations on different ſubjccts. 


* 
LY 
A 1 


* 


SUMMARY. 


able and unfavourable to this negotiation, Diſpo- 
Roſny's 
In- 


Roſny's ſecond audience, and 


tranſacted between them: his ſecond conference 
with the Britich miniſters, who endeavour to over- 
tlirow his negotiation, Imprudent proceedings of 
Count d' Aremberg. Third audience. Roſny ad- 
mitted to the table of the King of England: public 
Third confe- 
rence with the Englith minitters and the deputies 
of the United Provinces. Artifice and per fidy of 
Cecil. Fourth audience: private converſations 
with King James, to whom he communicates the 
political deligns of Henry IV. and Eliſabeth, and 
endeavours to gain his approbation of them: a 
ſhort abſtract of theſe deſigns: James declares 
himſelf publicly in Roſny's favour. = 


SUMMARY of BOOK XVI. 
4 pt 
Further memoirs of the year 1603. Continua- 


tion of the embaily and negotiations of Rofny at 
the court of London. Form of a treaty with his 


Hhritannic Majeſty : ſubſtance of this treaty. Dil- 


rein countries. 


patches from Roſny intercepted. Audience of 


leave, and Roſny's laſt converiation with K. Jumes: 
= preſents which he makes in London; his return: 
2X dangers at fea: his reception from Henry IV.: 
3 public converſation. between them on the fubject of 

his negotiation, 


| Memoirs of the ſtate of affairs in 
England, Spain, the Low Countries, and other fo- 
Roſny reſumes his labours in the 
guarrel 


finances. Henry ſupports him openly in a 


Which he had with the Count de Soittons ; he en- 
tertaius 


VI SUMMARY, 


tertains the King at Roſny, Journey of Henry in- 
to Normandy : what paſſed in this journey. Mu- 
tiny of the Proteſtants of the aſſembly of Gap. 
Roſny made governor of Poitou. Eſtabliſhment of 
the filk manutactory in France: converſations on 
this ſubject, in which Roſny endeavours to diſſuade 
Henry from this deſign. Remarks on his opinion 
of wearing filk, and on other parts of luxury. K 
colony ſettled at Canada. 8 


K 
1 


SUMMARY of BOOK XVII. 


an e 


Memoirs of the year 1604. Medals preſented to 
his Majeſty by Roſny. Death of the Dutcheſs of 
Bar: particulars concerning her death, and the diſ- 
putes which it occaſions. Dehberations upon the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits. Converſations of 
Roſny with Henry, and the arguments which he 
urges againſt their re-eſtablifhment : the condiQ- 
tions upon which they are recalled : protection 

granted them by Henry. Father Cotton makes his 
court to Roſny. Memorial againſt Cardinal D'Of. 

fat. Sentiments of Roſny not favourable to this 

Cardinal, or the policy of the Catholics. 'Treachery # 

| of Nicolas L'Hote; how diſcovered : particulars # 

upon this ſubject. Villeroi's conduct examined. 
Roſny's ſentiments upon the difference of religion. 

Promotions of Cardinals, and affairs of Rome. Cu- 

rious converſation of Henry with Roſny, upon the 
domeſtic diforders occaſioned by the Queen and he 
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Marchioneſs of Verncuil, 


SUMMARY of BOOK XVII. 


Farther memoirs of the year 1604, Continua- 

tion of the preceding article, upon the difquiets 
— — S 8 
and Uömeitic quarrels of Henry IV. Roſny endca- 
f vours 


SUMMARY, 5 


vours to put an end to them; the riſk he run up- 
in- on this occaſion from the Queen and the Marchi- 
Mu- oneſs of Verneuil; her malignity. Wiſe and dif- 
zap. intereſted conduct of Queen Margaret. Faction 
t of of the Proteſtants and ſeditious in the kingdom. 
on N Henry's journey to the provinces deſigned and pre- 
aade vented. Roſny viſits his government: how recei- 
nion d at Rochelle, at Poitiers, &c. Hatred of the 
A Proteſtants againſt him: other particulars and ad- 
ZZ vantages of this journey: his reception from Hen- 
ry at his return. Juſtification of the Duke d'Eper- 
39% : falſely accuſed. New intrigues of the Count 
d' Auvergne: means uſed by Henry to have him 
4 arreſted: letters which he received and wrote to 
ed to 4 him: an account of his being ſejzed : his trial. 
ſs of The Marchioneſs of Verneuil is likewiſe arreſted : 
e diſ- Lr, is employed to interrogate her: he can, nei- 
1 the ther by advice nor intreatics, perſuade Henry to 
ns of | @ baniſh her from France. Weakneſs of this Prince 
h he A Wor his miſtreſs. 
ondi- 7 
ction 7 
es his 1 SUMMARY of BOOK XX. 
D'Oſ . 
> this | N Farther memoirs of the year 1604. Henry IV. 
chery Þ A depoſis his treaſure in the Baſtile: a council held 
enlars on this occaſion. Conſiderations and maxims of 
nined. Roſay upon government: means he makes uſe of 
igion. | to recover money. Verification of rents : other 
. Cu- operations and tail of the finances. Regulations 
on the of the police and army, Eſtabliſhment of a mili- 
nd the tary hoſpital, The talents and abilities of Henry IV, 
for government, Cauſes of the weakneſs of ſtates. 


II 


Rupture between France and Spain, on account of 


. E ommerce, Peace reſtored by Roſny, by means 
of a treaty ; particulars and ſubſtance of the treaty. . 
\tinns- 2 urther account of the affairs of the United Pro- 
ſquiets vinces, of Spain, and of England. Agreement and 
endca- treaty between the two laſt powers. Cauſes of the 


vours diſcontent 


vill SUMMARY. 


diſcontent of the United Provinces againſt Eng- 
land. The Conſtable of Caſtile comes to Paris: 
his converſation with the King. Other converſa— 
tions between Henry and Roſny concerning this 
ambaſſidor. Erroneous maxim of Roſny's on the 
Salic law. Introduction to the execution of Hen- 
Ty's great deſigns. Affairs of the Griſons, and of 
the fort of Fuentes: proceedings of the French, 
and other particulars of this affair. Diſpute with 
the Pope on the ſubject of the bridge of Avignon; 
terminated by Roſny in favour of the King. The 
acquiſition of the earldom of Saint Paul: prudent 
advice given by Roſny to Henry on this occaſion. 
Religious orders cftabliſhed in France. 


SUMMARY of BOOK XR, 


Memoirs of the year 1605. Concluſion of the 
proceſs againſt the Counts of Auvergne and En- 
tragues. 
for the Marchioneſs of Verneuil. The Jeſuits pro- 
cure the demolition of the pyramid. Great diſpute 
between Rofny and father Cotton, on the ſubject 
of the college of Poitiers: defends himſelf againſt 
the calumnies of his enemies: his reconciliation 
with father Cotton : he quarrels with the Duke d'E- 
pernon and Grillon : their reconciliation. Inſtan- 
ces of the fantaſtical humour of Grillon. New ca- 
lumnics againſt Roſny, by which he is in danger of 
being dilgraced, 
Henry, in which they are reconciled : an intereſt- 
ing detail of this whole affair. 
Roſny's enemies to ruin him: marriage of his daugh- 


ter with the Duke of Rohan. Henry refuſes to give 


the lieutenance de Roi of Saint Jean d' Angely to 


the Duke of Rohan: other favours and gratuities * 
Hen- 
ry's deſign to marry Mademoiſelle de Melun to the 


granted and refuſed to Roſny by the King. 


Marquis of Cœuvres. 
: MEMO R 8 


Complaiſance and weakneſs of Henry IV. 


An affecting converſation with 
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B OO K XII. 


H E perturbation in the minds of the people, 
occationed by all thoſe domeſtic inlurrec- 
tions mentioned in the preceding book, did 


not hinder them from reſigning themſelves, this 


winter, to their accuſtomed pleaſures and public 
By the Queen's order, and tor hen 
amuſement, a magnificent interlude was compoſed 3 
the arſenal was the place the King choſe for the 
repreſentation of thele diverſions, on account of 
| the conveniency its ſpacious apartments atforded, 


both for the actors and ſpectators. At the time 


that this interlude was to be played, the wound I had 
received in my mouth at the ficge of Chartres hap- 
pening to open again, I was not in a condition to 
give the neceflary orders at the arſenal, and they 


bad already pitched upon another place for its re- 


preſcntation ; but the King choſe rather to wait 
till I was cured, which retarded that entertainment 


A 


VoL. III. Town 


1 


2 MEMOIRS Book XIII. 


Towards the middle of Lent, the Count of 
Schomberg, Grand Marechal of the empire, and 
envoy from the court of Vienna, arrived at Paris, 
into which he made his entry with a retinue of 40 


or 50 horſe. The King ordered the ſame honours to 


be paid him that the Marechal de“ Bois-Dauphin 
had received at Vienna. The Prince, ſon to the 
Marquis of Brandenbourg, reſided ſome time at 
Paris. It was not uſual to defriy the expences of 
perſons of his rank, eſpecially as his Majeſty ob- 
ſerved, if they did not follow the court: but the 
King was reſolved to ſhew a particular reſpect to a 
prince, whoſe family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in 
Germany, had always profeſſed a remarkable at- 
tachment for France; and | was ordered to ſend 
him every day, in his Majeſty's name, preſents of 
the richeſt wines, and moſt exquilite proviſions for 
his table. 5 

When every thing was ready for the King's de- 
3 and his Majeſty, in the ſeveral journies he 
Had made to Paris, had given all the neceſſary or- 
ders for ſecuring peace and tranquillity in that city, 


and in the provinces from which he was going to 


Temove, as well as thoſe through which he was to 
paſs, he left Paris on the zoth of May, and came 
to Fontainebleau, from whence he tock the road to 
Blois. The Queen and all her houſehold accom- 
panied his Majeſty in his journey; I likewiſe at- 


tended him, but did not ſet out till a few days after: 


the Kiny ſent me notice of his arrival at Blois, and 
his intention of ſtaying there eight or ten days. 
This delay was no more than neceſſary for a regi- 
men that was preſcribed him by his phyſicians, to 
cure a defluxion of humours which bad fallen on 
one of his legs, and for the time it laſted, as Henry 
wrote to me, might well be called the gout. Blois 
likewiſe was the moſt proper city he could chuſe to 
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adiſcover the ſecret practices of Marechal Biron. 
ZE H-ory had many perſons in this province in whom 
ne could confide, who applied themſelves ſolely to 
W the m king thoſe diſcoveries, and almoſt every hour 
W ſcat couriers to him with the intelligence they had 
W procured. By chem the King was informed, that 
Biron's cabal cxtended to Anjou, the higher Poi- 
* tou, Xaintonge, Mirebalats, Caatellerauduis, An- 
goumois, Perigord, Limofia, Marche, and Au- 
vergue, and even took in the higher Guyenne, and 
W Laoguedoc; that it was ſupported by tour or ive 
noblemen of the court, whole names were not ex- 
preſſed, for fear of advancing any thing that was 
et doubtful. The comnettions with Spain, the 
ſchemes for ſurpriting the frontier cities, and the 
arguments they made ute of to initigate the people 
againſt the preſent government, (the fame which! 
have already mentioned), made up part of thele 
advices, and .to them the following new informa- 
tions were added. 

The ſeditious, to prepoſſeſs the people with un- 
fwourable thoughts of his Myjeity's journey to 
Blois, which was doubtlcts a ſource of uacalſy ap- 
prehenſions to them, gave out every where that 
Henry had only undertaken it with a deſign to 
chaſtiſe ſevercly thoſe that had reſiſted Jacibeville, 
D' Amours, ande the other commiſſarics that had 
been ſent to exact the duty or 5 per cent. upon 
the rivers and other places of pailage, and to ſettle 
it himſelf, in ſuch a manner, that, by a new 
regulation of the rates, it ſhould produce thrice as 
much, and to force the duty on ſalt to be every 
where received by taking pofleſſion of the ſalt-pits, 
for which the proprictors were to have, no other 
recompence than ſome ill- paid annuities from the 
town-houle of Paris; and laſtly, to ſtop the mur- 
murs which it was expected the exacting of two 
tenths would raile, (which, they made them be- 
licve, Heury bad obtained the Pope's permiſſion 
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4 MEMOIRS Book XIII. 


to levy), and the revocation of- the drawbacks 


| granted on the taxes of 1594, 1595, and 1596, 


which I have already mentioned in the account of 
my journey into the ſeveral diſtricts, 

Thus was this good Prince repreſented, almoſt 
throuphout his whole kingdom, as a furious and 
implacable tyrant. They were never without one 
{et of arguments to engage the Catholic nobility in 
a rebcllion againſt him, and another to ſow ſes 
dition amonett the Proteſtant officers and gentry, 
To the firſt they repreſented, that this treaſure and 
this formidable artillery, which the King was pro- 
viding, were to be employed in depriving them 
totally of their privileges, and reducing them to a 
ſtate of flavery; they perſnaded the tecond, that 
the perſecution againſt them was already begun, 
that the payment of their garriſons, the funds for 
the preſervation of their cies, the penſions of their 
leaders; their officers ard miniſters, would be 
leſſened this year by one third, and the next b 
two, after which there would be ſo much the lets 
difficulty in depriving them of all their fortrefles, 
as it was a point already agreed upon by the coun- 
cil, to exclude the Proteſtants from all public offi- 
ces and employments, by refuſing to expedite the 
patents for them. 

If the proofs againſt the perſons $f the conſpira- 
tors had been as clear as thole of their plots, the 
King might that inſtant have given free courſe to 
his juſtice; but, with regard to the Dukes of Bcu- 
Hon and Tremouville, for example, there was as 
yet leſs certainty of their guilt, than of Marechal 
Biron and th Count d' Auvergnc's; for at the moſt 
there were only ſuſpicions, though thoſe indeed were 
very ſtrong againſt them. The other lords of the 
court, whoſe | names, to the number of cight, were 
found in the liſt, might be well ranged under a third 
= cafs of perions, whoſe doubtful conduct required 
> fome explanation. The Duxcs of Bouillon and E- 
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Ppernon attended the King ia his journey to Blois, 


ad his Majeſty was of opinion, he might be able 
Wo draw from themſelves a proof of their real ſen- 
icacuts, by attentively obſerving the air and turn of 
beir countenance, during the recital he made them 


of the news he received: he began firſt with D'E- 
pernon. A juſt regard to truth has ſo often redu: 


ccd me to the necefli:y of ſpzaking difad vantageouſ- 
Wy of this nobleman, that it is with a real ſatisfac- 
tion | ſe.ze this opportunity of thewing his inno- 


cence, and giving him the praiſe he deſerves. 


D'Epernon hearing whiſpers about the court of 


intrigues and cabals, calily apprehended, that, as 
it is uſual to judge of the preſent by the paſt, his 


name would not fail to be mentioned among choſe 
that were called enemies to the ſtate; for which 
= rcaion he took the precaution to renew to his Ma- 


IT jelty at Fontainebleau his ailurances of fidelity. 
X 'Tbeic aflurancesgyere all the proots he had to offer, 


and uniortunat#fy, Henry, who had been long pre- 
=X juciced again him, did not give much credit to 


them. Notwithſtanding this ſtep, he {till continued 
to ſuſpect him, and becaute D*Epernon, in ſpcak-· 
ing to him had reterred to me, the King wrote to 


me at Paris an account of what had pafled between 
bim and the Duke, letting me know, at the fame 
time, that D'Epernon ſeemed to have an intention 
to make up matters with me, and he ordered me to 
make the hrit advances to him, to the end that, if 
the crime with which he was charged ſhould appear 
to be yet only intentional, his Majeſty might not 
& have any caule to reproach himtclf with having 
ſuffered the Duke go ruth into actual treaſon, when 
there needed only good advice and kind treatment 
to prevent him trom ſo. doing. 
I obcyed the King's orders; and from that mo- 
2X ment became convinced of the Duke of Epernon's 


at Blois as he had done to me, and did not deny 


A 3 his 


- 


innocence. He ipoke inthe tame (train tothe King 
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luis having heard of commotions and ſecret in- 
trigues, but ſaid, that theſe were always ſo gene— 
ral, and ſometimes ſo full of contradidtion, that he 

could not imagine that any credit was to be given to 
them; that thoſe who were ſaid to be the authors 

or favourers of thefe plots having never given him 
the leaſt intimation of them, he had treated as a 
fiction, as a proj. ct which appeared to him wholly 
extravagant, the preſent tituation of affairs render- 
ing the execution of it abſolutely impothble : but 
Whether real cr not, the Duke offered to continue 
about his Majeſty's periong as a ſecurity for his own 
Hdclity, for the ſpace of fix months; and if that 
time was not ſufficient, he twore to the King, that 
he would not leave Yis Majeſty till his ſulpicions 
were entircly removed. The King could have no- 
objection to fo reaſonable a propoſal; and began, 
as well as I, to belicve that the Duke d'Epernon 

was innocent, 

The Duke of Bouillon diſcovered far leſs ſinceri- 
ty. On the firſt mention his Majeſty made ot the 
plot to him, he treatcd it as a caiumny invented by 
tpics and informers. againſt the nobllity of the king- 
dom, to magnify their own ſervices, and appear at 
leaſt to gain the money that was given them for un- 
dertaking that deſpicable office. To this reproach, 

which tacitly attacked his Majeſty, he added an ap- 
plication of a paſſage in the Nex Teſtament, © lt is 
« ;mpc{ble but that offences will come, but wo 
« unto him through whom they come z* a paflage, 
which, if taken in its true ſenſe, might have been 
with more juſtice applied to Bouillon and liis adhe— 
rents. Bouillon did not ſtop here; he added, that 
it was true he was told, that the Catholics, as well as 
the Proteſtants, compl ined of their being oppreticd 
with high taxes; and that, in proportion as the 
King's riches and. happinels increated, they be- 
came poor and miſerable: that betides cheie ge- 
ncral complaints, he. had, in a certain place, heard 
roteſtanus 
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E Proteſtants ſay, that ſooner or later it would be 
WE rhcir deſtiny, to be looked upon as the plague and 
nuiſance of the ſtate; that both they and their 
children would be hated, perſecuted, and proſcri- 


bed ; that they would be excluded from all honours 


and employments; and that the kingdom would ne- 


* ver be quiet till they were totally extirpated: he 
added, that the more credit was given to theſe re- 
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ports, becauſe that perſons of the greateſt abilities 


ia the kingdom, not being admitted to the council, 


nor conſulted in affairs relating either to the difier- 
ence of religions, or to the new taxes impoſed, they 
could not inform the p2ople of the true motive of 
thoſe reſolutions that were taken there, nor could 
the people attribute them to any thing, but to àa 
delign againſt their liberty. 

It was ſufficiently plain, that the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, by talking in this manner, ſought to inſinuate 
to the King, that all theſe reports of a rebellion had 
no other foundation than the cries of the people 
oppretied with a mul:uude of taxes; and that this 
fecining dilcontent was put on to: conceal from his 
Majeſty his real ſentiments; but the infolence and 
teverity of his expreſſions ſhewed plainly enough 
that he could not reſiſt this opportunity of ditchar- 
ging {ome part of his malice ; he even added, with 
the lame ſubtlety, and with equal chagrin, that they 
had endeavoured to perſuade himtelt, that his Ma- 
jeſty intended to aboliſh the privileges of his vif- 
county of Turenne, and to purchaſe the rights and 
claims of the houſe of Mark upon Sedan ; but to 
this, as well as to every thing elte,. he had only re- 
plied, that he was pertuaded the King would never 
act in {ſuch a manner, on account of the ſervices he 
had at all times received from the Proteſtant body; 
he ſiniſned by proteſting to his Majzſty, that al- 
though all that had been told him concerning the 
icditious and traiterous attempts in the kingdom 
mould be as true as he bclicved them falſe, yet, as 

=_ 
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to himſelf, it ſhould never make him ſwerve from 
his duty and fidelity. 

The King, diſſembling to the Duke of Bouillon 
the opinion he conceived of him from his ditcourle, 
made him a propoſal of the fame nature with that 
which the Duke of Epernon had of himſelt fo 
frankly made, and which he expected would throw 
him into great confuſion. He told the Duke, that 
he was latisfied with his aflurance; and that he 
would no longer pre ſerve any remainder of diſtruſt 
of him, provided he would give the lame fatistac- 


tion that Epernon hd offered, which was, not to 


remove from the court while this affair continued 
in agitation; and that he might depend upon it, he 
would not keep him about his perion without com— 
municating to him all his defigns, and calling him 
to his councils, as he ſeemed to defire, that he 
might be himſclt a witnets of his folicuude to relieve 
the people, and be able to give both the Proteſtants 
and Catholics an inconteftible proof of the purity 
of his intentions. Bouillon preſerved an uncom- 
mon preſence of mind under this blow; he broke 
dut into an exclamation ot joy and ſurprite at the 
ſentiments his Majeſty diſcovered for him; and as 
to the propoſal he made him, he told him, that he 
would go and ſettle his matters for complying with 
it, not for {ix months only, but tor his whole life, 
it necetlary, by taking a journey, throughout all his 
eſtates, that nothing might afterwards interrupt the 
long ſtay he intended to maks at court. In this 
manner, by appearing to do all that his Majcity re- 
quired, he reterved neverthelcls, the power of doing 
only what he pleaſed himſelf, and vt making a plau- 
fibte excuſe for the ſudden departure tor which he 
was reaily preparing. 


Henry, comprchending his deſign, reſolved to 


call a ſecret council to deliberate upon the measures 
that were. neceſlary to be taken in chis conjuncture. 


The 
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XZ The Count of Soiſſons, the Chancellor, Ville- 
roi, Maiſſc, and myſelf, were all that were preſent 


at this council: all other affairs were poſtponed till 
eſcures was heard, who had been ſent by his Ma- 
* jeſty to invite Marechal Biron to court, and whole 
A Wreport was ſuch, that it was unanimouſly reſolved 
to arreſt this Marechal and the Count d'Auvergne 
as ſoon as they arrived. The King afterwards pro- 
poſed to our deliberation, whether it would not be 
proper to do the like by the Dukes of Bouillon and 
Epernon, before they left the court. Almoſt all 
the counſcllors were of this opinion, and the moſt 


diſtinguiched amongſt them qualified it no other- 
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cauſe that doing notbing by himſelf, he would ea- 
3 fily be reduced to reaſon, when he was ſeparated 
from thoſe who hurried him on to his ruin. I take 
particular notice of this advice upon account of its 

# ſingularity. ö 
My opinion was directly oppoſite. I could not 
approve of the arreſting of Epernon, or even of 
Bouillon. If in fuch cafes, ſuſpicions were to ſerve 
for proofs, it was likewiſe neceſſary, I ſaid, to ar- 
reſt all whom La-Fin had accuſed, and myſelf the 
| firſt, Let us ſuppoſe, they ſhould afterwards be 
found innocent, by this precipitate action, an op- 
portunity might be loſt of fcizing Biron and Au- 
vergne, whole treaſons were manifeſt, fince it 
= would be impoflible to arreſt them all at the ſame 
time, and their flight would put it out of our power 
to prove any thing againſt rhe priſoners. The ar- 
reſting of Bouillon and Epernon, I added, would 
have this farther ill conſequence, that, whether 
guilty or innocent, his Majeſty could not, after ſuch 
a ſtep, avoid treating them as traitors, through a 
Juit fear of what their reſentment only of ſuch a 
public outrage might induce them to act againſt 
him. The King yielded to this advice, and the- 
council 
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10 MEMOIRS Book XIII. 
council broke up, it being already dinner-time, 
His Myjzſty being defirous of conterring with me 
alone upon what had been debated in the council, 
bid me ſnatch a ſoldier's dinner, and come back to 
him before the court filled again. 

When I went dow into the hall, where I was 
waited for by a crowd of pRome: who attach them— 
ſelves to men in power, I ſaw the Duke of Eper- 
non advancing to meet me, wha, with the lame 
air of conlcious innocence which I had before ob- 
ſerved in him, told me, that ſuch long and, ſecret 


councils alarmed a great many perions, but he was 


not of the number, becauſe he had nothing to re- 
proach himſelf with. I replied, that he had then 
nothing to fear, the King being more diſpoſed to 
pardon the guilty, who contelled their crimes, 
than to puniſh the innocent on ſuſpicions only. I 
* perceive,” added I, © many people who arc lea- 
© ving the court; but thoſe whole conſciences are 
4c clear, need not have recourſe to that expedient.” 
&« I am one of theſe, added Epernon ; “and I 
« am reſolved not to leave the court while theſe 
« diſcontents continue,” © You cannot do better, 
* my Lord,” replied I; © and I promite you that, 
& on this occaſion, you ſhall not loſe the merit of 
% having taken io good a reſolution,” 

When I came home, I ordered my ſteward to 
omit one entire courſe, and to ſerve up any ching that 
was ready. Nicolas “ came in juſt as I was fitiiog 
down to table: © Come waſh immediately,” ſaid 1, 
without telling him of the orders I had juſt given, 
* and take your place.” He was greatly aſto- 
niſhed to hear me, after I had drank two glaſlcs, 

* Simon Nicolas was the King's ſecretary, © a poet, a face- 
% tious man, and an old oljeader,” ſays the journal of Hens 

IV. © believing, God only for intereſt, and, tor this rea- 
© ſon, he became the mare acceptable to company, according to 
the corrupt manners of thoſe wretched times.,“ He died too 


rn atter, in the yoth year ot his age, in his laſt illneſs exprefliug 
untclt with ſuch infamous impicty, as will not admit a tranflauon. 
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A 
ne. and eaten a haſty morſel, aſk for the fruit, and, at 


me the ſame time, order my horſe to be got ready: he 


ho loved good chear as well as mirth, was not 
pleaſed at this order.“ Pardieu, Monſieur,” laid 
he, I am not ſurpriſed that you paſs for one of 
„ the wiſeſt noblemen in France; I don't know one 
„ who can drink three glaſſes during the whole time 
3 1 © you are at dinner.“ „ Woll, well, Monficur 
„ Nicolas,” replied I, do you make an end of 
your dinner; as for me, 1 have buſineſs that calls 
„„ me elſewhere.“ 0 
FT TI related to his Majeſty what D*Epernon had ſaid 
to me a little time before. The King agreed with 
me, that D'Epernon had no indu cement to engage 
in an affair that was carried on by perſons, whoſe 
ZE r<ligio## and diſpoſition were different from his, by 
which likewiſe, while he had no advantages to hope 
for, he run the hazard of being ſtript of his eſtates 
and employments. D'Epernon had judgment e- 
X nough to know that the ſcheme of theſe rebels was 
4 1 FF likely to be a fatal one. Not,” ſaid the King, 
cle that probably in his heart he is not glad of theſe 
er, “ diforders, that he may become more neceffary to 
at, “ me; but he knows by experience ſuch deſigns 


are often blaſted” His Majeſty charged me to 
make another effort to prevail upon the Dukes of 
hBouillon and Tremouille to ſtay at court, but to de- 
fer it till he went to Poitiers, becauſe he might then 
receive intelligence that would determine him. I 
uſcd my utmoſt endeavours for this purpoſe, in the 
RE preſence of Meflicurs de La-Noue, de Conſtant, 
d' Aubigne, and de Preaux; but all I could ſay was 
WE ineffectual. 1 

During their Majeſties ſtay at Blois, an air of a 


ace- n 2 

in. very different nature was in agitation at court, 
rea- which Iam under ſome perplexity how to relate, 
% becauſe it made too much noiſe to be paſſed over in 
c O 3 


filence; and yet 1 am not at liberty to enter into an 
ow. explanation of it here, left I ſhould betray the fe. 
Z cret 
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cret confided to me alone by the King and Queen, 4 


whom it perſonally concerned; the medium there. 
fore which I ſhall obſerve, is to recount only ſo much 


of it as tranſpired, and came to the knowledge of 


the courticrs. 


It was reported, that there was ſome miſunder. 4 
ſtanding between the King and Queen, which was 
confirmed by the King's ſending Armagnac for me 


ſo early in a morning, that he was {till in bed, as 


well as the Queen, and, contrary to their uſual cu- - 


ſtom, each in their ſeveral apartments. It was ob- 
ſervcd, that I had been ſeveral times backwards and 
forwar ds between them, and I had been ſeen kneel- 


ing three or four times before the King and Queen, 


as if I was endeavouring to obtain ſome great fa- 
vour of them. As nothing in ſuch caſesgeſcapes 


the inquiſitive courtier, each formed particular con- 


jectures upon theſe circumſtances, as alſo that, with 


the names of the King and Queen, they heard 
thoſe of the Duke and y 61s. of Florence, and 
Mantua, Virgil Urſin, Don John, Bellegarde, 


Trainel, Vinti, Joannini, Conchini, Leonora, Gon- 


under the covert name of the tawny complexioned. 
They endeavoured to diſcover ſomething by my wife, 
having learned that Conchini, who had often buſi- 
neſs with her, and who publicly paid her the ſame 


reſpect as a ſervant to his miſtreſs, and often ad- 


dreſſed her by that title, had been ſeveral times ſent 


by the Queen to bring her; and that the paſled many 


whole afternoons ſhut up with her Majcity in her 


cloſet, when the was alone, or when only Leonora 


was with her. | 
But that which afforded moſt matter for diſcourſe 
was, that, at the time when theſe diſputes ran higheſt, 
La-Varenne came one morning to acquaint me, that 
the King waited for me in the new gallery which he 
had lately cautcd to be built at Blois, over thoie that 
exttnd | 


I 


1 
* e 


dy, Catharine, Selvage, and the Marchioneſs of <3 
Verneuil; other perſons, they ſaid, were hintcd at; 
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4 extend the whole length of the lower garden, it is 


Ic tate in which there is the odd repreſentation of a 
—_ hind with a ſtag's horns. It was obſerved, that his 
e OL 


8 


word of French, to be placed centinels at the end 
b of this gallery which was not yet cloſed up; and 
that during two hours and more which we con- 
tiaued together, we ſeemed to talk with great ear- 
neſtneſs and action. They might norwithſtanding 

| the diſtance, hear ſome of our words, from which 
ob. "8 they could draw no lights; but it was not the fame 
wich thoſe which his Majeſty ſpoke, when he went 
out; theſe they underſtood, and carefully remem- 
cen, pered. “ No more need be ſaid of it; 1 will regu- 
late my whole conduct by your advice,” ſaid the 


Ilajeſty ordered two Swiſs, who underſtood not a 


apes King, “ that I may be no longer reproached wich 
con- „ obſtinately following my own will; but re- 
with „ member, that we may probably both repent it 
eard „ one day; for you cannot but be aff cted with 
and „ any misfortunes that happen to me. I know the 
1 4 diſpoſition of thoſe perſons who tom ent our dif- 
120 = cc 


f 44 ferences, they will b- the cauſe of great uncaſi- 
s f  « neſs to the ſtare Gentlenels and indulgence are 
laudable qualities, I confeſs; but you cannot 
deny alſo, that their extremes are dangerous.” 
It was not difficult for them likewiſe to diſtinguiſh 
the latter part of my reply to the King. It was 
ame e indeed a part of prudence, I told him, to foreſee 
and to prevent bad accidents, but it was equally 
| © necetlary to avoid haſt-ning them by uſcleis pre- 
„ cautions.” On this they founded their ſuſpicion, 
that the King had a deſign to proceed to ſome vio- 
VT cot meaturcs againſt certain perſons of the Queen's 
ZE * houichold, and who were molt in her contidence. 
I can ſay no more on this ſubject. 
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From 


that | 

h he : 1 * This is ſpeaking very plainly; and as the other memoirs of 

that b= 7 that time all agree with this notion, it can ſcarce be doubted, 

tend that Henry had not inly taken a reſolution to clear the court of 
3 Vor. III. 5 B thele 
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From Blois the King came to Poitiers; be after. ® 
wards ſhewed himſelf in the Limoſin and Guyenne: 


his preſence produced every where fo good an ef- 


fect, that he found no oppoſition to his will, not 4 
even to the eſtabliſhment of the duty of 5 per cent. 


tax *: he might have afterwards continued this tax, 


and the levying it would have met with no difficul- 


ty; but, ſatisficd with the ſubmiſſion of his people, 
he took that opportunity to change it into a ſmall 
ſubſidy, and afterwards to ſuppreſs it entirely, 
The edict of revocation expreſſed, that his Majeſty 
was wholly induced to it by the obedience of his 
ſubjects. Henry, pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his 
journey 4, returned again to Fontainebleau, whither 
he was ſoon followed by Marechal Biron. 

The conſternation into which his party was 
thrown by the King's journey, convinced him that 
his affairs were not ſo far advanced as he had been 
willing to believe; this made him take a reſolution 
to go to court, which ſeveral other motives contri- 
buted to confirm. His treaty with Spain and Savoy 
was not yet upon ſuch a footing, as could give him 
hopes of having an immediate fupply of what troops 
and money he wanted. Too glaring an oppoſition 


theſe informers, who exaſperated the Queen's mind againſt him, 
but likewiſe to make this Princeſs ſcuſible of her 1adifcretion, by 
forbearing'to ſee her, and obliging her to live at a diſtance from 
bim, in one of her palaces, aud perhaps. by ſending her back to 
Florence. We may ſee, in the hiſtory of the Mother amd Son, 
tom. 1. p. 9. chat this Prince had threatened her both with the 
one and the other, It is probable that M. de Roſny thought this 
laſt courſe rather too violent, as, in fact, it was, all circum» 
ſtances conſidered. : 

* La-Septennaire ſays, that M. de Roſny was ſent for this 
purpoſe by his Majelty to Rochelle ; and that he was com- 
miſſioned by the Rochellers to make remonſtrances to the King, 
for ſuppreſhiy_the ſchedule or rates of tariff of this duty. 

+ During this progreſs to Poitiers, ſays La-Septennaire, which 
Jaſted near two months, the court ſeemed melancholy, the King 
penſive; no councils, no judicial proceedings were held, except 
at Blois: all which was owing to the public and private diſquicts 

of Henry, of which mention has already been made. 
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Ro the King's will might raiſe ſuſpicions of his trea- 
ſonable practices, which bitherto he imagined had 
Fe ſcaped notice; nor was it unlikely, as the Baron 
Nac Lux, bis friend and confident, repreſented to 
bz Shim, that the King, upon his repeate refuſals to 
appear before him, would march directly to him 
cul- vita an army, as to a declared rebel; wich would 
be a fatal ſtroke to the Marechal, who was neither 
ia a condition to defend himiclt, nor to retire into 
any of his fortrelles, which were unprovided with 
XX ammunition of every kind, particularly of artillery. 
dis is a precaution which I had taken, in ma- 
king preparations for this ſtroke upon Biron ſo 


her moaths before. 1 repreſented to him, that jt was 
X necef{iry all the pieces of cannon in the foffifizd 
was places of Burgundy thould be caſt over again, and 


hat X rhe powder new beat, 'The attention with Which I 
cen applied myſclf to all the duties of my employment, 
10n as maſter of the ordnance, was alone fullicient to 
tri- F# have made this propolal pais unſuſpected. But, 
Oy MF thar I might not give the leaſt umbrage by it to the 

Marechal, I was the firit to offer him to iupply the 
deficicncics, by turnithing him with plenty ot every 
100 2X thing that was necctfary from the artcnal of Lyons, 

X which | had lately filled with great care. I con- 
, by leated that Biron thould dilpatcty ſome of his fol 
rom diers to Lyons, to elcort the boats that were to be 
k to loaded with pieces of cannon I was to ſend him, 
— VN and that he ſhould receive them before he teat away 
this & choſe he alreadFhad, He was igaorant that I had 
um- taken ſuch mcaiures every where, that the boats 
45 + from Lyons, which went up the Saone very flowly, 
om. Were ſtopped by the way, till thoſe that came from 


2X Burgundy had got beyoad the places under his ju- 
rildiction; and when both were in my power, my , 
hich F boats trom Lyous proceced<d no farther. 
—. 4 . Bron wy not perccive che artifice I had made 
zicts ulc uti till it was out of his power to prevent It, 


tic ducovercd to violent a rage agaiult me, and 
B 2 boaſted 
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16 MEMOIRS Book XIII. 
boaſted fo publicly he would poignard me, that the 


King wrote to me never ta go out without a good 
guard. I had likewile, as if without deſign, poſted 
the light horſe upon the paſſage of the Loin. But 
all this, which Biron probably believed to be done 
only to mortity him, could not open his eyes. De— 
Lux and he drew no other inference from the im— 
pcifibility they were now under of defending them— 
lelves, but that it was neceſſary they ſhould deceive 
the King, till, by foreign aſſiſtance, they had pro- 
vided for their ſecurity. Deſcures and Jeannin aCt- 
ed in ſuch a manner with them, as to increale this 
confidence; and La-Fin had not only given Biron “ 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he had not betrayed 
him but likewiſe that he bad fought for an inter- 
view with the King with no other view than to 
ſound him, and that he had found him very far 
from guc{ling the truth: this he again confirmed 
to him at Fontainebleau, where, as he pafled him, 
he ſaid theſe words; “ Courage, Maſter, ſpeak 
« boldly.” Ihe council had likewite ſo carneſtly 
kept the ſecret, that the court was wholly unac- 
quainted with what was deſigned againſt Biron; and 
d' Epernon hearing of his arrival at Fontainebleau, 
ſent him ſuch offers of ſervice as are uſual amongſt 
perions of high rank +; in which, after what had 
| patled 
| * The Marechal de Biron imagined that ke had feen the treaty 
| that was made with Spain flung into the fire; but La-Fin deceived 
him, by burning, inſtcad of it, a piece of wgſte-paper. 
+ The Duke d*Epernon did not deny, that upon this occaſion 
he bad performed all the cflices of a friend to Marechal de 
Biron : “ When he converted with bim upon this aftain,” ſaxs 
the hiſtorian of his life, “ he did not do it in ambiguous 
terms, as Others did, but with gieat openneſs and fincerity, 
« He acquainted him with La-Fin's treachery, and . hc wed him 
« a] the proofs of it, and exhorted him to thhow himieit upon 
« the King's mercy. This clears the Duke d'Ey ernon., Eu- PI ſſis 
„ Bavſlonniere, a gentleman of honovr, and very much attached 
& to the Duke, who was the perſon ſent to niect the Marechal, 
« was em; loyed to ute all ſorts of arguments to prevail with 


« him to aſk the King's pardow, And indecd this 2 e 
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piſſed at Blois, he was guilty of great imprudence, 
as he has ſince confeſſed hiqmſelf. 


I had gone to Morat for an airing, when Biron 


arrived at court. The King ſent me notice of it 
in the following billet : “My friend, our man is 
„ come; he affects great modeſty and reſerve; 
„ haſte hither ſpeedily, that you may adviſe us 
„ hat is to be done. Adieu, my dear friend.” 


returned immediately, as faſt as my horſe could 


carry me, and found the King walking before the 
pavilion where [ was lodged, with Praſlin, whom he 
loft to come to me. tie took my hand; and con- 
WG” tinuing his walk, told me that he had in vain. en- 
deavoured, by every method he could think of, to 


aſfured of his own and his patron's innocence, could never be 
induced to retire into a foreign country, after that the King, 
who was not iguorant of this (tep, had cauſed the Marechal de 


Biron to be arreſted ; in which he did the Duke d' Epernon a 


conſiderable ſervice. The Duke got afterwards from the ſame 
hand, a ſecond piece of advice, which proved very ſucceſstul, 
and that was, to conteſs freely to his Majeſty all his proceed- 
ings with the Marechal Biron, and with what views and inten- 
tions he had treated with him.“ The ſame hiſtorian in this 


A account, throws in ſome hints which diſcover the very bottom of 

X the Duke d'Epernon's ſentiments, and which, at the ſame time, 

| ſerve to ſhew his character: The Dake d'Epernon,” fays he, 
oc 


and Biron having gone together to the Louvre to pay their 
compliments after dinner his Majeſty, being told beforchand” 
of their coming, placed hiqmſelf at a window, to obſerve through 
the glaſs their motions and countenance. A triendof the Duke 
d' Epernon, who was about the King, gave him notice of this, 
that he might regulate his behaviour accordingly. But he act- 
ed quite contrary to what he was adviſed z and being more and 
more confirmed ia the teſtunoay he received from his conſcience 
of his innocence, and filled with a juſt and high indignation to 
ſee his fidelity ſuſpected, he walked oa with an upright coun- 
tcnance, and his eyes directed towards the window where he 
knew the King leaned. This his Majeſty took particular no- 
tice of, and made thoſe about him todo ſotꝰo. The King after- 
wards made a match at tennis, ia which the Count de Soillons, 
with the King, played agaialt the Duke d'Epernon and the 
Marechal.“ It is at this match that the hiſtorians of that time 


make the Duke utter a good ſaying, telling the Marechal, 
** That he played well, but choſe his fide badly,” Hijt. de la vie 


de Duc, d Epernon, ann. 1603+ p- 205. 
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extort from Biron * a conicflion of his crime, al- 
though he was ſo little capable of concealing his 
thoughts, that he read them plainly in his counte- 
nance. His Majeſty afterwards laid open to me his 
moſt ſecret ſentiments with regard to the Marechal: 
he ſtill felt for him all his former tenderneſs, and 
beheld him not with reſentment, but compaſſion : 
ardently he wifhed, that F would ſuggeſt to him the 
means by which, without incurring any*danger, he 
might avoid treating him as a ftate-criminal, But 
this was not eaſy to be done, confidering Biron's 
known diſpoſition. If it was dangerous to ſuffer him 
to eſcape, when he ſhewed no ſigns of repentance, 
it was no lefs fo to releaſe him upon his word, after 
letting him know that he had proofs of his treaſon 
in his poſſeſſion. | N 

The King once more reſumed a refolution ſug- 
geſted to him by the natural ſweetneſs of his temper, 


_ which was, to endeavour to reſtore the Marechal 


to a right way of thinking. But, as his Majeſty had 
not been able to fucceed in this attempt himſelf, 
he ordered me to undertake it, and promiſed 
me to avow all I ſhould ſay to Biron, to en- 
gage his ſubmiſion, provided that I gave him no 


* The King wearied out with his obſtinacy, ſuddenly left him, 
ſaying, as he went away, Well, L muſt learn the truthelicwhere; 
v Adicu, Baron de Bicn.” Theſe words were like lightning be- 


- Fore a clap of thunder, that ſtruck him to the ground ; the King 


thereby degrading him from thoſe many high dignities, to which 
he had advanced him. The ſame day, after ſupper, the Count 
de Soiſſons alſo-exborted him, in the King's nume, to own the 
truth to him; and concluded his remon{trance with this ſentence 
ef the wiſe man, „Ihe anger of kings is the forerunner of death.“ 
Peref. ib. After dinner, ſays La-Septennaice, he came to wait on 
the King, who was walking in his grand hall, where his Majeſty, 
Micw:ng him his ſtatue in 1clievo triumphing over the vanquiſhed, 
ſay: to bim, “ ell, couſin, if the King of Spain had ſeen me thus, 
4% what would be ſay ?” To which he bghtly made antwer, Sir, 
„he would fear you but little.” All the Lords that «ere pre- 
ſent took notice of this preſumptuous antwer, and the King look- 
ing ſternly at him, Biron, who obſerved it, explained his .pucaning, 


by adding, 1 mcan, Sir, your ſtatue, but not your perſon.” . 
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hint of what La- Fin had ſaid, by which the deſign 
Bot arreſting him might be prevented, to which 
it would be neceſſary to have recourſe, if the. 
ZE M.rechal perſiſted in his obſtinacy. If he opens 
WT << himiclf freely to you,” ſaid the King, “ upon the 
confidence you muſt endeavour to inſpire him 
© with of my favourable intentions towards him, 
„ afſure him, that he may come to me without 
4 fear, and confels all; and if he diſguiſes no part 
of the truth, I promiſe you, upon my royal word, 
% will pardon bun checrtully.” 
l went to the caſtle to ſee the Marechal, who was 
im ͤ his Majeſty's chamber, talking to La-Curee at 
the head of the bed. I had a ſufficient number of; 
= attendants with me; and the Marechal, iccing that 2 
room was made for me, advauced to ſalute me, but 4 
duid it very coldly. I thought I ought to begin, by 
XX endcavouring to {often the reſentment I knew he en- 
tertaincd againſt me. © How is this, Sir!“ ſaid I, 
=X embracing bim, “you ſalute me with the gravity 
of a ſcnator, contrary to your uſual cuſtom : 
== *$* you muſt not be thus reſerved ; embrace me a 
X © tccond time, and let us talk freely.” When we 
were ſcated, and out of the hearing of any perion 
in the room, Well, Sir,” ſaid 1, in an obliging 
tone, „what a ſtrange man are you! Have you | 
“ yet paid your reſpects to the King? How were 
« you received by him? What has he ſaid to you? . 
* You know his diſpoſition is frank and open; he 
& likes others to be finc«re with him. I am told 
« you behavcd in a very reſerved manner to him, 
* which was far from being ſeaſonable, nor did it 
% ſuit with either his temper or yours. I am your 
© kin{man, your friend, and your ſervant ; take my 
„ counlel, and you will find it will be uſeful to 
© you: tell me treely what you have upon your 
„heart, and depend upon it I will procure you la- 
* tisfaction; be not apprehenſive that I will de- 
E ccive jou.“ Jo all this Biron contented himſelf 
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with replying, in a cold and indifferent manner, “I 
« have waited on the King with all the reverence 
« and reſpect that I owe him; I have aniwered all 
« his queſtions, which were only on general mat- 
« ters, nor had I any thing more to ſay to him.” 
« Ah! Sir,” replied I, “it is not thus that you 
«« ovght to act with the King : you know the good- 
« neſs of his heart, open yours to him, and declare 
freely to him, or to me, if you had rather it 
IT 

* that, before night, you ſhall be ſatisfied with each 
« other. TI have nothing more to ſay, either to the 
« King or to you, than what I have already faid,” 
returned the Marechal: „“ but if his Majeſty en- 
s tertains any ſuſpicion of me, or thinks 1 have gi- 
ven him any cauſe of complaint againſt me, let 
„ him or you acquaint me with the occaſion of 
« theſe ſuſpicions and diſguſts, and I will give you 
e 'ſatisfaftion.” * The King,” ſaid I, in my eager- 
neſs to fave him, „is offended at your coldnels ; 
4 for as to other particulars,” added I immediate- 
H, „he is quite ignorant: but let your conlcience 
* be your judge, and act in the fame manner as if 
& you knew we were informed of your moſt ſecret 
* actions, nay even your words and thoughts: for 
«© I proteſt to you, upon my honour, this is the 
“ moſt certain way to obtain whatever you can de- 
% fire from the King. The method I recommend 


* to you, I always follow myſelf, If it ever hap- 
« pens that I commit any little fault, I acknowledge 
46 


and exaggerate it to the King, who then grants 
4% mie all I wiſh. If you will believe me, and take 
„ my counſel, dear Marechal,” purſued I, “you 
4% and I ſhall govern the court, and be at the head 
« of affairs.” I am willing to believe you,” re- 
plied Biron with the fame coldneſs, “but I have 
nothing to accuſe myſelf of; I feel my conſcience - 
perfectly at caſe, ſince the conteſſion! made the 
Ing at Lyons,” Although I had probably ſaid 
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. Put too much already, yet I could not forbear ma- 
EK iog bio ſeveral other motions and intreaties, which 
e reccived no better, and ſoon after withdrew t 
is own lodgings. 
Tue King entering that moment, I repeated to 
imm all that 1 had ſaid ro Biron, and his aniwers. 
Lou have gone rather too far,” ſaid this Prince 
Ro me, and have faid enough to create tome 
SF luipicion in him, and even to induce him to fly. 
60 into that gallery,” added his Majeſty, after 
Meflectiag ſome moments upon the blindneſs and 
pbſtinacy with which the Marechal hurried on to 
bis ruin, © and wait for me there: I would talk to 
4,” i 1 my wife and you alone,” Accordingly, he re- 


turned a ſhort time afterwards with the Queen, 
gi- and ſhutting the door of the gallery, he told us, 

7 hat the double obligation he was under, as a King 
of and father, to watch over the ſafety and happineſs 
of the ſtate, leaving him no other part to take, but + 


Ou "8 . . 
er. hat of arreſting Marechal Biron and the Count 
„ XxX Auvergne, all that now remained was, to conſt» 
te. der how to do it tecurely ®, His Majeity was of 
ice opinion, that we thould wait till the Marechal- and 
$ if It would not have been done, if the Marechal de Biron had 
taken advautage of the notice that was given him. A certain 
ret p<: ſon put a letter into his hand, as he was going to wait on the 
tor King atter ſupper, in the name of the Counteſs de Roully his fi- 
he iter, and, as he inquired what news, upon finding that the bear- 
je- er made no anſwer, he doubted ſomething clic was the matter, 
end, after opening the letter, he tound notice given him, that, 
ad it hc did not make his reticat iu two hours, be would be arieſt- 


p- d, and directly ſhowed it to one ot his friends, called De-Car- 
ge le.,nieres, who ſaid to him, Then, adieu, Sir, 1 with I had a 
XX pognard in my bieaſt, provided you we NOW lafe in Burguns 


ns Why. To chi, he made antwer, Suppoſe I were there, and that I 

ke Vere to have four in mine, upon receiving the King's orders, 1 

JUL = ou immediately come luther. Notwithitagding this, ke went 

9" "M4 into the King's chamber, where he played at prunco with the e 
= Queen ; and, in the midſt ot his game the sicur de Merge, a 

8 eecntleman of Burgendy, was obſerved to whiſper ſomewhat in 

ve £1 his car, which the Marcchal not regarding, the Count d' Auverg- 

ce nd came ao, and twice touched him ou the fide, telling him, 


lt is not fats for us io be here.“ Sept. I. id. 
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he Count were retired each to his reſpective lodg- 


ing, and that then ſoldiers ſhould be tent to inveſt 
them. TI propoſed, that they ſhould be in the 
King's cloſer till. the night was far advanced, and 
that, after the greater part of the courtiers, weary 
of waiting for his Majeſty's retiring, thould be 
withdrawn, they ſhould then be ſeized, as they 
went out of the King's apartment. I do not fee 


ee how this can be done,” replied Henry, © without 


& having my chamber and cloſer filled with blood 
« for they will not fail to draw their ſwords to de- 
& fend themſelves; and if this ſhould happen, I 
& had rather it were in their apartment than mine.“ 
I thought it of moſt conſequence, upon this occa- 
ſion, to avoid, as much as poſſible, all noiſe and 
confuſion; but the King continuing firm in his firſt 
propoſal, took leave of me, bidding me go home 
to ſupper; „and at nine o'clock,” iaid he, “ let 
« your horſes be prepared, and you and all your 
* pevpr- be buored, ready to mount and ſet out 
« when I fend for you.” 

I withdrew to my pavilion; where, after giving 
orders conformable to thoſe I had received from 
his Majeſty, I went into my cloſet, from whence [ 
could ſee all that paſſed about Biron's apartment, 
which was in the pavilion oppoſite to mine. I read 
and walked about alternately, without neglectiug 
to obſerve what was doing on that ſide where I ex- 
pected ſoon to ſee the attack begun, and to receive 
new orders from the King. The clock ſtruck nine, 
ten, and eleven, yet nothing was done. At length 
midnight came, yet all was quiet. I am afraid, 
ſaid I, returning into my chamber, where all my 
domeſtics waited for the ſcene that was prepuring, 
ſome at play, ſome in converſation, and others a- 
flcep; I am afraid, ſaid 1, that they have not ta- 
ken their meatures right, and have ſuffered the 
birds, which with ſo little difficulty they might 
ha ve taken, to eſcape, and which will not. be catily 
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intrapped again. I then ordered them to ſaddle my 
horſes, and pack up my baggage, while I went into 
my cloſet, and wrote a few words. ; 2X 
I continued there half an hour, after which I 
heard a noiſe at the door of my pavilion next the 
garden, and a voice that cried, “ Monſieur, the 
« King ſends for you.” I looked out at the win- 
dow, and knew the meſſenger to be La-Varenne, 
who went on ſaying, “Sir, come immediately, 
« the King wants to ſpeak with you, and to ſend 
« you to Paris, to give the neceſſary orders 
« there; for Meſſ. de Biron and d' Auvergne are 
© mide priſoners.” © And where were they ta- 
« ken?” ſaid I *, © In the King's cloſet,” he re- 
plied. “ God be praiſed,” ſaid I, “ that the 
« King has followed that advice.” I ran direct! 
to his Majeſty's apartment. “ Our men are ſei 
zed,” ſaid he to me: mount your horſe, and go and 
« prepare their lodgings in the Baſtile : 1 ſhall 
« {end them in a boat to the gate of the arſenal 
« next the river: make them land there, that they 
© may not be ſeen, and carry them, without any 
% noiſe, through the midſt of your courts and 
« pardens. When you have made proper diſpofi- 
« tiqns in the arſenal for their reception, if you 
« can, before they arrive, which they will do ſoon 


* Vitry arreſted the Marechal de Biron as he came out of the 
King's antichamber. * Sir,” ſays he to him, the King has come 
manded me to give him an account of your perſon : deliver me 
your ſword. ** You, but jeſt,” replies Biron to him. Sir,“ 
rejuins Vitry, * the Kung has ſo commanded me.” * Pray,” ſays 
the Marechal again, “ let me ſpeak to the King.“ “ No, Sir,“ 
returns Vitry, „ the King is retved to reſt.” Praſlin wai'- | at the 
fame time tor the Count D*Auvergne at the gate of the caſtle, to 
whom, as he came out, he ſaid, ** You are the King's priſoner," 
** What], I!“ returned the Count d'Auvergne, much ſurpriſed.” 
* Yes, you, Sir,” ſays Pra{l:a to him, “ I arreſt you in the King's 
name, deliver me your ſword.” Here, take it,” replies the 
Count, “ it has never killed any bot wild boars; if you had ac= 
'* Quainted me ſooner of this, 1 would have been in bed and a» 
* flcep two hours ago.” T 


« after 
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«© after you, go to the parliament and the town- 
© houſe, and declare there what has happened : tell 
« them, that, at my arrival, they ſhall know the 
« reaſons for this proceeding, which they will find 
« to be juſt.” All theſe orders were happily and 
exactly executed. At the very moment - that the 
priſoners landed at the arſenal, my wife was brought 


to bed of that daughter of mine, who bore the title 


of Mademoiſelle de Sully. 

I gave the care of the priſoners to the ſoldiers of 
the King's guard joined to my own, and poſted 
them in ſuch a manner, that they might be ſaid to 
be guards upon each other. I likewiſe placed a 
guard upon the baſtion, oppoſite to the windows in 
the priſoners apartment, and another upon the ter- 
race of the tower: ſo that, as I wrote to the King, 


it was impoſſible they ſhould eſcape, unleſs by the 


interpoſition of angels. The repeated advices I 
received from his Majeſty, obliged me to take all 
theſe precautions. A few days after the detention 
of the priſoners, the King wrote to me, that he 
was informed, there was a ſcheme laid to procure 
their eſc-pe, ordering ine to watch them carefully, 
for that ] ſhould anſwer for them. I conſented, to 
this condirion, relying on the fidelity of my {ofdi- 
ers, who, to make an eſcape practicable, muſt have 
been corrupted every one. Another time th: King 
ſent me notice, that the plot which was formed for 
delivering Biron and d*Auvergne was alſo againſt 
my perſon: a boat full of ſoldiers was in the night 
to come up the river, and the men were to land at 
the ſteps of a gate bchind my apartment which 
locked upon the river; that they were to force o- 
pen this gate with a petard, to do the fame by the 
ſecond, and get into my chamber while I was in 
bed, and carry me to Franche-Comte, freſh horſes 
being i in readineſs for them at the end of every ten 
leagues; and that, when in poſſcſſion of my per- 
fon, they were to deal with me, by way of repriſal, 
as 
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as Biron ſhould be dealt with. This laſt in forma- 


tion, although ſo circumſtantial, appeared to me 
as frivolous as the reſt. I thanked his Majeſty, 
however, for giving it me. He had the goodneſs 
to command me to be ſtrictly attentive to my own 


ſafety, afluring me, that if the deſign which was 


laid againit me ſhould ſucceed, he would not heſi- 
tate a moment to purchaſe me at the price of free- 
ing the priloners, and, if there were occaſion, by 
a ftill greater conceſſion. To ſatisfy him, I placed 
a {mall guard likewiſe at this gate, 

The firſt Preſident, the Preſident de Blancmeſ- 
nil, and the two countellors De-Fleury and De- 
Thurin, were named by the parliament to interro- 


gate the priſoners, whom, for this purpoſe, I or- 


dered to be carried. into a ſmall pavilion, in the 
midſt of the great walk of the arlenal : as it was 
neceſſary likewiſe, that they ſhould be examined 
in full parliament, I cauſed a covered boat to be 
prepared for them, in which they were carricd 
thicher, and brought back again without being ſeen, 


The hiſtory of this trial, and all the particulars of 


the event I am now relating, are known to every 
one; and that Marechal Biron, ſceing Miron, the 
lieatenant civil, at the foot of the {caffold “, gave 
him a caution againſt La Fin, took his leave of the 


elder Rumigny, intreating him to bear his reſpects. 


to Mademoitclle de Rumigny, which he ſaid, was 
all the preſent he had to make to her, and many cir- 
cumſtances of the like nature. The ſudden ſallies 
of rage, the terrors and weakneſſes which this 
man +, who, amidſt the greateſt dangers of war, 

| had 


* The particular account of this affair, to which the author 
here reters, is to be found in all the hiſtorians, and in many 
other writings. | | 

T Iheic inward apitations had almoſt deprived him of his ſen- 
ſes, and gave great trouble to the ſpectators, and eſpecially to 
the exec utioner, who durſt not let him ſee his ſword, and who 
yet took his opportunity ſo well, by amuſing the Marechal, that 
he made his head fly off at oue blow, which he gave ſo dexte- 
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had acquired the character of intrepid, ſhewed at 
bis execution, have furniſhed matter for much 
diſcourſe, and doubtleſs will not be forgot by hiſto- 
rians. As for me, I have nothing new to relate, 
except, perhaps, ſome circumitances that regard 
me perſonally. 


While preparations were making for trying the 
two ſtate-priſoners, they often defired to ſpeak 


with me“. Two conſiderations hindered me from 
giving 
rouſly that it was ſcarcely ſcen. I cannot forbear mentioning, to. 
the honour of learning, that Marechal Bron the father was as 
remarkable for erudition as the fon for ignorance; he could 
ſcarcely read. The tollowing account of him trom the Chron6lo- 
Lie Septennaire, will ſerve to finiſh his character. The author, 
after obſerving that he had almoſt all the qualitics neceſjary to 
make a great warrior, namely, that he was brave, ſuccefstul, in- 
defatigable, ſober, aud temperate, adds, ** He was particularly 
«© fond of ſplendor, proud and oſtentatious, and even has been 
« often known to deſpiſe the pleaſures of the table, and live ab- 
& ſtemiouſly, that he might gratity his fantaſtic paſhon for glory; 
« he was daring in battle, and immeaſurably ambitious : he was 
4% to pretumptuous as to believe that neither the King nor 
% France could do without him: he was alſo become ſo males» 
4% volent and flanceious, that he ſpoke ill of all princes ; he 
& has been otten heard to 11dicule the maſs, and make a jeſt of 
© the pretended Retormed ; there are numberlets inftances given 
* of his having but little religion; he relied very much on the 
„% predictions of aſtrologers and divines.” The author, after this, 
gives an account of an adventure that happened to him as he 
was going to coniult, under a borrowed name, the old aſtrologer 
La-Biofle, the ſame of whom M. de Suliy tpeaks ſo often in his 
memoirs. * This good man,” ſ:ys be, ** who was then in a 
« little tower or garret that ſerved him for a ſtudy, ſaid to him, 
«. Well, my fon, | ice the perſon for whom this horoſcope is 
*. caſt will arrive at great honours through his diligence and mi- 
- Inary bravery, and might ccme to be a king, but there is a 
caput algol that keeps. him from it.“ Aud what is the mean- 
ing of that!?“ fays the Baron de Biron. Don't aſk me the 
n.caning, of it,” returns La- Broſſe. No,” ſays the Baron, 
but 1 muſt know.” After many altercations between them, 
La- Broſſe at length ſaid, * The meaning is this, my friend, he 
* will do to much that his head fhall be cut off. Upon this, the 
Baron fell upon bim and beat him cruelly, and afterwards, 
leaving him half dead, came down from the garret, taking the 
key of the door with him This account is filled with other 
pretended predictions that were made him, and to which I think 
no man of ienſe would have ſhewn any regard. 


He requeſted the Sicur de Baranton, M. de Praſlin's lieu- 
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giving them this ſatisfaction; firſt, becauſe it would 
be to no purpole to hear the prayers an] ſolicita- 
tions of Biron, whoſe death was too neceſſary for 
the good of the ſtate, and too firmly reſolved by 
the King, to give hopes of obtaining his pardon z 
and, ſecondly, having been comprehended myſelt᷑ 
in La-Fin's depoſitions, I was not willing to give 
either weak or malignant perfons room to ſuſpect 
that | had uled any endeavours with the priſoners 
to keep them ſilent with regard to me, or that I 
had any occalion to ſpeak to them, Ir was my de- 
ſign, on the other hand, that, if any ſuppoſed me 
to have had the leaſt connection with Biron, they 
ſhould think, that by thus refuſing to fee him, [ 
ſhould make him reſolve to live no longer on terms 
of civility with a man whom, upon that ſuppoti- 
tion, he muſt, tor many reaſons, regard as a trai- 
tor, He reverenced my inaocence; and if he ſpoke 
of me, as he often did, it was only to praiſe the 
counſels I had given him, and to condemn himſelf 
for not following them. 


tenant, to wait on M. de Roſny from him, and tell him that he 
delired to ſce him; but, if that favour could not be obtained, he 
earneſtly begzed of him to intercede with the King for his lite, a 


piece ot ſervice which he expected trom him, as he always had a 


great eſteem tor him, and tound him to be his friend, and ſuch a 
friend that, had he been perſuaded by him, he would not have 
been in the place where he then was; that there were perſuns 
more guilty than himſelt, but that he was the moſt unfortunate 
of them all; that he was content to be confined between tour 
bare walls, and chained down. The carneſt inteaties which the 
Sieur de Baranton made in his name, fo greatly affected M. de 
Roigy and his lady, the Sieur Zamet, and others who were pre- 
ſeat, that they were unable to ſpeak for ſome time, and ſat 
liiteaiag in tears. At length M. de Roſay broke ſilence, and 
ſaid, ** I cannot ſce him nor 1ntercede 6 him, it is now too 
* late; had he been pertuaded by me, he had not been in this 
* melanch ly ſituation, tor he ought to have owned the truth to 
* his Majeity from the time ot his arrival at Foataineblcau 3 
© and fiace he did not fo, he has taken trom the Kiag the 
„ means of giving him his lite, and from all his fricads that of 
* jacerceding tor him.“ Chronologie Septennare, ann 1602. SCE 
the whole ot this «fF:ir iu the hilkrian Mattuieu, tom. 2. I. 3. 
P 481. to „4 W ere an 4ccunt g1vea ot waat rclites to the 
Duke de Sully is coatormable to that iu our memoirs. 
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Deffunctis, grand Provoſt of the Iſle de France, 
took down 1n writing all the converſation in which 
Marechal Biron had mentioned my name, and gave 
the manuſcript to me ſome time afterwards. By 
that I learned that Biron, when he came out of the 
chapel, where he had made bis confeſſion to the 
Sieurs Garnier and Maignan doctors of the Sor— 
bonne, aſked if there was no perſon there bclonging 
to Monſieur de Roſny; and being told, that 
the younger Arnaud was there, he called him, and 
faid, ** Monſieur Arnaud, I defire you will carry 
«© my laſt farewel to Monſieur de Roſny ; and tell 
« him, that to-day he loſcs one of his be ſt friends, 
% and the moſt affectionate kinſman and ſ-rvant 
« he ever had: 1 have always highly eſteemed his 
« merit, and valued his friendſhip. Alas !” ſaid 
he, after raiſing his voice, and ſhedding ſome tears, 
which obliged him to keep his face covered with his 
handkerchief, “had 1 believed him, I ſhould have 
« avoided this fate. Tell him, I beſcech you, that 
« I recommend my brothers to him, particularly 
« my brother Saint Blancard, who is his nephew, 
« and that I intreat he will give my youngeſt bro- 
«© ther ſome poſt about the Dauphin; and that he 
« would tell them, that, although I have failed in 
« my duty and obedience, yet that they ought 
* faithfully to perform theirs, and continue al- 
« ways firm in their attachment to the King: but 
'©& that he would not let them come immediately to 
« court, left they ſhould ſuffer any reproaches on 
% my account.” Another time Biron talking of 
me, ſaid, © The King has, in Monſieur de Rotny, 
« a faithful ſervant, and a wile and prudent coun- 
« ſellor: his Majeſty has done well to make ule of 
« him: for while he continues to direct his coun- 
4 cils, France will be happy, and I might have 
«© been ſo likewiſe, had 1 governed myielt by his 
advice.“ On any other occaſion, 1 thould have 


avoided inſerting in theſe memoirs, ſuch diſcourtes 
in 
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in my own praiſe; but in this caſe I did not think 

myſelf at liberty to make the leaſt alteration in the 

Marechal's words. I was ignorant of his having 

given theſe publie teſtimonies of his eſteem for me, 

when I joined with the re{t of his relations“ in im- 
ploring a favour for hin: a ſlight on indeed; it 

was only to change the place deſtined for his execu- 

tion. Accordingly, inſtead of the Greve, which was 

named in the ſentence that was paſſd upon him, his 

Myjeity per nitted the Marechal to be beheaded in 
the court of the Baſtile. 

All the ſchemes of the cibil were diſconcerted 
by the death of Bicon. Lavar lin, who had been 
ſeat at the tame ti ne by his Mjeſty into Bur zundy, 
at the heal of a body of troops, took p ifi ο⁰ of 
all the places there wiich had been held by that 
Marechal, without ſtriking a blow, and ſent S:nece 
to inform the Kiag that this province had ſubmitted, 
The government ot it was given to the Diuphin, to 
whom M. le Grand was made lieutenaut. The 
proceedings agaiait the conſpirators ſtopped here; 
and, except Fontenelles , whom icary thought 
8 It 

* Meſſicurs de Saint Rncard, dela Force, the Count de Rouſſy, 
de Chateauneuf, de Themines, de Salignac, and de aint Angel, 
Went, three diys atter the arrcit of Marechal de Biron, to throw 
themſelves at the feet ot his Majeſty who was then at St Maur 
des Folles ; but they could obtain no other favour, than that 
winch our auth vr ſpeaks of here. Hency comforted them, by re» 
miadiag hem of the xampp e of the Cenitable de St Paul, allied 
to the houſe of Bourbon, who w+.+ neheaded for a iimlar crime, 
and the Priace of Conde, who would have uadergone the ſame 
fate, had it not been tor the death of Francis II r. MSS Bi- 
bliot h. Royale, vol. gig. where likewiſe may be ſeen a colection 
of papers and records relauag to the Marechal de Biron's proceis, 

f Guy tder de Beainanoir, Baron de Foaranclies, was a 
geatleman of Britany He was convicted of having intended 
to deliver up the fort of Nouarneaes to the Spamiards, for winch 
he was drawn upon a fledge, and broke alive ia the iceve. 
„ The King, (ſays M. de Perefixe), ia conlidcratioa of his 
« family, which was very illuſtrious, granted to his relations, 
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it neceſſary to puniſh for an example to others, 
although he was not one of the principal criminals, 
he pardoned all the reſt. The number of the con- 
ſpirators was very great; and, upon examination, 
many of the moſt confiderable courtiers * were 
deeply concerned in the plot. Iconfirmed as much 
as poilible the King's inclinations to lenity. I fore- 
warned thoſe whom I knew to have had fome ſhare 
in the confidence of Biron, and repreſented to them 
ſo plainly, that all they had now to do was to 
throw themſelves at the King's feet, and im- 
Plore his pardon ; that almoſt all purſued this 
method : the ſecrecy which I promiſed them will 
Not permit me to mention their names here, and, 
far from having any cauſe to repent of a (ſtep, of 
which the King and myſelf only were witneſſes, 
they were ſoon convinced, that his Majzity not only 
took care to ſhew he had no reſentment againſt 
them, but likewiſe appeared to hold them in higher 
eſteem than before. 

Hebert who was ſecretary to the party, and had 
been ſeveral times ſent into Milan, and throughout 
all Italy by Marechal Biron, was likewiſe arreſted. 
I was ordered to interrogate him in the preſence of 
the Count de Auvergne, and to receive his depoſi- 
tions, the King having promiſed a pardon upoa 
condition that he fincerely declared all he knew, 
The principal diſcovery he made, and that which 
gave the fulleſt conviction of the perfidy of Spain, 
was, that Roncas, and Alphonſo Cazal, had been 
ſent by that court, at ditterent times, with large 
ſums of money, to Marechal Biron. To convince 


« that, in the ſentence, he ſhould not be calted by. his own 
© name: but hiſtory could not conceal it,” M. de Thou, l, 128, 
ſpeaks of him as of a fellow who had been employed in Britany 


by the league ö 
J. According to Siri, there was ſomething more than mere ſuſpi- 


ciops againſt the Conſtable de Montmorency, and even againſt the 


Hebert 
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Hebert that his Majeſty had no defign to deceive. 
him, before I began to examine him, I delivered 
his pardon, ſigned by the King, into the hands of 
the Count d' Auvergne. 

The Baron de Lux was not excepted out of the 
general amneſty, His perplexity, when he heard 
of the impriſonment of his friend, had been very 
great, becauſe he found it equally dangerous to 
leave as to ſtay in the kingdom. He was 4till unde- 
termined what to do, when La-Plume came from 
his Majeſty with an order to attend him, promiſing 
the Baron his pardon, at the fame time, if he would 
endeavour to deſerve it by his obedience and repent» 
ance, - De Lux, ſenſible of his guilt, was now more 
alarmed than before; yet he told the meſfenger that 
he was ready to obey the King's orders, provided 
he would aſſure him that he ſhould not be expoſed 
to the ſhame of a public examination, nor be con- 
fronted with his accuſers; that he ſhould be con- 
tinued in his poſt ®, and permitted to retire from 
court after his confeſſion; he was afraid of being 
detained, under pretence that it was either not full 
enough, or inſincere. There being Þd letter from 
his Majeſty, De Lux appeared contented with a 
promiſe under my hand that he ſhould receive no 
harm, 

The King having granted all that the Baron de 
Lux demanded, he came to Paris, and meeting his 
Majeſty as he was going a-hunting, threw himſelf 
at his feet, and was beginning a long ſpeech, when 
the King, who had not leiſure to hear him then, 
{topped him ſhort, by ſaying, “ Go to Monſieur 
„de Roſny, and 1 will talk to you afterwards.” 
This order, the tone with which de Lux fancied it 
was given, and the place to which he was lent, railed 
ſuch apprehenſions in his mind, that he was upon 
the point of making his eſcape. Howcver, he came 


He was governor of the caſtle of Dijon, and the town of Baune. 
| to 
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to the arſenal, but under ſuch terrors, that inſtead 
of liſtening to any thing I ſaid to him, he was con- 
tinually looking round him, and his apprehenſions 
were increaſed when he ſaw his M yeſty's guards en- 
ter and file off in the court of the arſenal, the 
King having ſeat them thither, becauſe he intended 
to pals by the arſenal in his return from the chace, 
De Lux now thought himſelf loſt. * Ah! Sir,” 
faid he to me, „I came hither upon the King's 
c word and yours; do you intend to detain me?“ 
& Why do you iſk me this queſtion, Sir,” ſaid I? 
„The guards,” ſaid he, © which I perceive enter- 
& ing in files, perinaded me that it is not the 
c King who is coming, bat that they are probably 
& ſent for me.” Without giving me time to un- 
deceive him, he intrcated me to allow him to ſpeak 
to the King before he was conhned, promiſing, 
and I belicve very fincerely, to conceal nothing 
from him. „1 have obſerved your uncaſineſs,“ 
replied 1, © but be not afraid, I have no orders 
& to arreſt you; ſpeak frecly to the King; ſwear 
& to be faithful to him, and keep your oath; you 
4 will then have nothing to apprehend. Had the 
& Duke of Biron acted in that manner, he would 
& have been now alive.“ That moment a meſſeæn- 
per informed me, that the King was returned to the 
ouvre, and deſired to ſpeak with me. The even- 
ing was ſo far advanced be fore the chace was ended, 
that, inſtead of coming to the arſenal, as he had 
propoled, he went directly to the palace. This 
meſſage relieved the Baron de Lux from his ter- 

rors. 
The next day he had a conference with his Ma- 
jeſty, which laſted above four hours. He gave no 
cauſe for accuſiug him of indiſcretion in concealing 
his accomplices, but named ſuch a prodigious num- 
ber of perſons, that Henry, glad to fiad in ſuch ge- 
neral accuſations a pretence for believing none, and 
for making himſelf caſy, treated all thoſe _— de 
uz 
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Lux accuſed, and who were continually about him, 
no leſs favourably than before. It is certain, how- 
ever, that many of them were acquainted with Ma- 
rechal Biron's defigns; but the hope of remaining 
unobſerved amongſt the croud, determined them 
not to own their connections with him, notwith- 
ftanding all the advances and promiſes which I made 
them. This was not the caſe with the High Con- 
ſtable. He had kept up a ſort of intimacy with Bi- 
ron, Which in prudence ought to have been avoid» 
cd. But, as | was perſuaded that it was merely 
perſonal, and extended no farther, I thought my- 
{elf obliged to juſtify him to his Majeſty, on whom 
his allurances of fidelity made ſo listle impreſſion, 
that he coulg not help regarding bim with an eye 
of ſuſpicion. I may ſay with truth, that my en- 
deavours did not a little contribute towards reſto- 
ring him to the King's favour; and this Prince had 
no reaſon to repent of his clemency, either to him 
or any of the others *, except only the Count of 
Auvergne, whole ſtory it is now time to reſume. 
The nature of that crime which he, as well as 
the Duke of Biron, had committed, and the equa» 
lity of the proofs againſt them, made it highly 
probable that their puniſhment would be alike, 
however, their fates were very different; the King 
not only gave him his life, which he cauſed to be 
intimated to him by the Conſtable, but alſo ſoften- 
ed, as much as poſſible, the inconvenience of his 
lt is not certain that Henry IV. never had reaſon to repent of 
this indulgence. As to the atlaſſination ot this Prince, there re- 
mains a great many doubts, the clearing of which becomes more 
and more difficult ; but by ſuppoſing what is very likely, namely, 
that the blow which took off Henry IV. did not proceed from the 
conſpiracy here mentioned, we may ſtill believe that this cataſtrophe 
had not happened, if the conſpirators had been proſecuted with 
more ſeverity. ln this cafe it muſt be allowed, that Henry IV. 
and M. de Roſny were deceived by their too great Jenity, of 
which the Prince became the victim. What the author ſays tour 
lines higher of thoſe who boldly concealed themielves among the 
croud, fuftciently thews, that the ſpirit of zcvolt was not ex- 
tioguithcd by che death of its head. 
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impriſonment. He permitted him to agree with 
the Li-utenant of the Biſtile for his table, diſchar- 
ged him of the exp«nce of the officers and ſoldiers 
appointed for his guard, and reduced them after- 
wards to five, cou:prehending the exempt, upon 

my repreſentations that a greater number were ule- 
lets. At firſt, indeed, he was not allowed to walk 
upon the terraſſes, but afterwards he was ind ulged 
in all his deſires; and at length wholly * diſcharged 
from his confinement. He had been ſo little ac- 
cuſtomed to be treated as a criminal, that when he 
was told the King had granted him his lite, he ſaid, 
it ſignified nojanng, unlels he gave him his liberty 
likewiſe. 

Thoſe who praiſe alike the good or bad actions 
of kings, will not want arguments ta juſtify Henry 
in this different treatment of two equally guilty z 
they will alledge, as it was then reported at court, 
that the ſervices his Majeſty might expect from the 
Count of Auvergne, in diſcovering to him the 
plots of the Spanith party againſt France, made it 
neceflary to pardon him for his own intereſt, For 
my own part, I am too candid not to confeſs, that 
on this occaſion the King gave no proof of his cle» 
mency, but of his paſſion for the Marchionets of 
Verneuil, fiſter to the Count of Auvergne; which 
was the ſole cauſe of the indulgence he thewed to 
the Count, However, I concealed my thoughts with 
great care, and, in the courſe of two years, never 
mentioned a word to the King upon the ſubject, be- 
ing periuaded, that all the arguments I could uſe 
at the time, would have no force againſt the pray- 
ers and tears of a miſtreſs; and when the thing was 
done, it was to no purpole to ſhew him his crror, 
Ic was not till after the Count of Auvergne had, by 


* In the heginning of October. It was not,” ſays Le-Septen- 
naire, ** without baving firſt made au den contciliva to Mets 
* leurs the Chancellor, de Sallcry, and rojuy,” 
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new inſtances of ingratitude, obliged his bene factor 
to proceed againſt him as a criminal, that I juft Hat- 
ed my thoughts of his former conduct, and then I 
was forced to it by the King bimſelt. 

One day, when the King and | were alone, the 
converſation turned upon this ſubject; aud cory, 
after viewing me filently for ſome time, at length 
told me, that he had been often greatly ſurpriſed at 
my not aſking him his reaſons for ſaving the Count 
of Auvergne. I replied, that I had thought it mp 
duty to keep my conjecturcs on that head to niy- 
ſelf, among which there were two that appeared to 
me to be the moſt probable, but that I never choſe 
to explain myſelf to his Majeſty for fear of offend» 
ing him. Henry antwered immediatcly, with bis 
uſual vivacity, that he could eaſily gueſs, that ore 
of the motives to which | attributed the favour he 
had ſhewn the priſoner, regarded the Marchioneſs 
of Verncuil; and affured me, that that alone had 
been but tufficient to have commuted his puniſh- 
ment into a perpetual impriſonment; but that he 
was abſolutely ignorant of the ſecond, to which I 
ſuppoſed his deliverance had been owing, and preſſ- 
ed me repeatedly to tell him what it was. I own» 
ed to him, that it had been always my opinion, that 
his Majeſty would not inflict a thametul death upon 
a man who would be always conſidered as the 
uncle of bis children, in cafe he ſhould have any 
by the Muwrchionels of Verneuil. Henry twore to 


nie, that he had not hitherto carried his reflections 


ſo far, although that conſideration, if it had occur- 
red to him, would have had great weight with him; 
and he infiſted upon my gueſſing, in my turn, the 
true reaſon that induced bim to ſet Auvergne at 
liberty. He again repeated to me, that the ſolici- 
tations of bis miſtreſs, the intreaties of the Con- 
ſtable, his three daughters, and of Ventadour, who 
had all thrown themſelves at his feet, had not had 
ſo great a ſhare in that reſolution as I imagined, ' 

| they 
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they having contented themſelves with aſking only 
the life of the priſoner. And at length, after all 
this heſitation, he declared to me, that his chief in- 
ducement to pardon Auvergne was the great pro- 
miſes he made him, and the air of fincerity with 
which they were accompanied. He then related ro 
me all that pailed between himſelf and Auvergne; 
when the latter implored the favour of a conterence 
with him : he told me, that the Count, after many 
aſſurances of a ſincere repentance, and proteſta- 
tions of inviolable fidelity for the future, had pro- 
miſed him, with the moſt ſacred oaths, it he would 
reſtore him to liberty, to get him intelligence of the 
moſt ſecret reſolutions that were taken in the coun- 
cil of Spain; to accomplith which, he had only to 
reſume, in appearance, his former engagements with 
that court, well knowing how to deceive them, and 
to make them believe as truth, what on his fide 
would be only fiction. But that this diſſimulation 
might not, in Spain, draw upon him the puniſh- 
ment of a traitor, it was neceflary that his Majeſty 
ſhould not reveal to any of his minifters what he 
then ſaid, nor take umbrage at his journeys to 
Spain, nor the packers he ſhould receive from 
| thence, 

The King, after this recital, added, that it was 
with difficulty he could bring himſelf to believe the 
promiſes Auvergne made him, or ſuppoſe that he 
could fall io low, as to take up the trade of a ſpy, 
and become a double traitor; but that after the 

Count had aſſured him he really meant to perform 
all his engagements, although he hated him more 
then ever, yet he was determined to expect the per- 
formance of his promiſes, and make ute of him to 
procure ſuch intelligence concerning the proceed- 
19gs of Spain, as he could obtain by no other means; 
and in this expeCtation, he had promiſed Auvergne 
ſecrecy, and the other conditions he had demand- 
ed. | 
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My concluſion, from what the King told me, 
was, that he was every way deceived by the Count 
of Auvergne, or rather, I repeat it again, betray- 
ed by his paſſion for his miſtreſs; this was the faſ- 
cination that cloſed his eyes upon the artifice of Au- 
vergne; and after having prevailed upon him to 
ſpare his life, ſnatched from him likewiſe the grant 
of his liberty, and that upon fo {light a foundation, 
as does little honour to the prudence of Henry, It 
is not clear, indeed, whether Auvergne had not 
then an inclination to keep his word, but by ſuffer. 
ing himſclt to be ſeduced a ſecond time, he became 
once more a traitor to his Prince. 

It cannot be denied, that he was ingenious, ſub- 
tle, penetrating, and naturally eloquent; qualities 
very fit for the part he had undertaken to act. But, 
not to mention his ambition, his inclination to de- 
bauchery, and other dangerous paſſions, he had in 
his heart ſuch a tund of malice and perfidiouſnels, 


that it was eaſy to ſee he would reſume his former 


diſpoſitions z but he reſumed them with ſo much 
addreſs, that the King did not perceive when it hap- 
pened, taking it for granted, that it did not happen 
the moment he found himſelf ſecure. He often 
conferred with his Majeſty concerning the King of 
Spain, and related very bad things of him, the bet- 
ter to play his part; but all he ſaid might be redu- 
ced to matters of little conſequence; while to the 
court of Spain he gave very exact and very material 
informations of every thing that paſſed in France. 
I ſhall reſume his ſtory in another place. 

The Prince of Joinville, to whom Henry likewiſe 
extended his clemency, was a young man of a dif- 
ferent character; nothing could be more light, more 
whimſical, and more unſteady; he had engaged him- 
ſelf with bad company, among whom, to be in the 
faſhion, and to appear a man of conſequence, it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould have correſpondences with- 
out the kingdom ; this was ſufficient to ruin him 
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entirely. His Majeſty. being informed, that he car- 
ried on his intrigues with Spain by the Count of 
Chamnite, governor of Franche- Comte for the King 
of Spain, and one of his miniſters, he ordered him 
to be arreſted. As ſoon as he was in cuſtody, he, 
like all the others, declared, that he was ready to 
make a full confeſſion, provided that it was to the 
King in perſon, and that I ſhould be preſent. I 
Had left Paris in the evening, to vifit my new acqui- 
ſition of Sully, and to trace out the plan of ſome 
buildings there, to render it more habitable than 
it was at preſent. I was juſt arrived, and preparing 
to fit down to ſupper, when I keard his Majeſty's 
poſtilion blow his horn, and immediately ſuſpected 
my ſtay at Sully would not be long. He gave me 
a billet from the King, which contained only an or- 
der to come to him, without explaining himſelf a» 
ny further. Belicving the buſineis to be of the ut- 
moſt importance, I ſet out ſo early the next morn- 
ing, that I only ſaw Sully by the light of the flam- 
beaux. When | was made acquainted with the af. 
fair, I thought ir my duty to intercede for an un- 
experienced youth, who was drawn into errors by 
his raſhneſs and folly. Joinville being brought be- 
fore us, confeſſed all he was defired to do. The 
King, entering immediately into his character, 
treated him as he deſerved z he ſent for his mother, 
the Ducheſs of Guite, and the Duke, his brother, 
and taking them into his cloſet, © Here,” ſaid he, 
« js the prodigal fon himſelf; I ſhall uſc him like a 
« child, and pardon him for yours and Monſieur 
« de Roſny's take, who has interceded for him; 
« but I do it upon condition that you will all three 
« reprove him ſeverely, and that you, nephew,” 
added he, turning to the Duke of Guile, “ will 
« anſwer for his conduct for the future: I give 
« him to your care, make him wiſe, if it be poſ- 
6« fible “ 
This change was not ſo eaſy to be effectuated on 
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a youth paſſionate, intractable, and who had alrea- 

dy taken a fide, He was ſuffered to remain in pri- 

ſon tor ſome months, where at firſt he was obſti- 

nately ſullen, then infolent and furious, and at laſt, 

through mere wearineſs, promiſed to bchave well, if 
he was taken from thence. The King conſented to 

his removal, and he was told, that he might go 
and live in the caſtle of Dampierre. Joinville was 
not much better pleaſed with this place than his pri- 
ſon, and repreſented to the King, that he could not 
reſide in a caſtle which was not furnith:d. Unfor- 
tunatcly for him, the King knew this to be a falle- 
hood. As he had hiailelt often hunted near the 
caſtle and Chevrcule, which is but at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from it, the keeper of thoſe two houſes had 
offered to accommodate him with apartments and 
beds there; and he had been told by the Ducheſs 
of Guile, that Dampierre was as well furniſhed as 
Chevreuſe. This behaviour of Joinville fo incen- 
ſed the King againſt him, that ne reproached me 
for the too great intereſt I took in the affairs of that 
family, and ordered me to concern myſelf leſs with 
them for the future. And now his Majeſty, inſtead 
of revoking his fentence, declared that the priſoner 
ihould be again examined before he was enlarged 3 
which renewing his former fears, he promited to 
make a fuller confeflion than be, had yet done 
but being, as he ſaid, apprehenſive that his Ma- 
jeſty was ttill angry with him, he again intreated 
that I might be the perſon to whom he ſhould make 
his declaration, 

The Duke of Bouillon had not been careful to 
return trom his eſtates, as he had promited to the 
King; therefore, after Biron was arreſtzd, his Ma- 
jetty judged it neceflary to write to- him, to fee it 
upon this occation he would not give tome proof of 
his connection with the pritoner : he informed him, 
that Marechal Biron had been convicted of conſpi- 
ring againſt the ſtate; gad that when h came to 
| 2 2 court, 
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court, he would ſhew him the proofs of his treaſon, 
and acquaint him with all the particulars of it; ſa- 
tisfying himſelf with thus inſinuating, that he expect. 
ed the performance of his promiie, without giving 
him a direct order to come. Ihe Duke of Bouillon 
ealily comprehended the deſign of this letter, and 
anſwered it no otherwiſe than by ſending a gentle. 
man of his retinue immediately to his Majeſty, to 
congratulate him upon the danger he had eſcaped, 
By this perſon he ſent a letter to me, in which he 


carefully avoided faying any thing from which the 


leaſt advantage could be taken, either becaule he 
had already learned that his afiociate was ſcized, or 
that his imagination ſuggeſted to him immediately 
the behaviour which it was proper for him to at- 
ſume. He told me, that never had any one's aſto- 
niſhment equalled his, when he learned that the 
ſtate and the King's perſon had been in danger; that 
his fidelity, and the readiueſs he ſhewed to go to eve- 
ry place where his duty and the King's tervice called 
him, would, be hoped, convince his Majeſty, that 
he ſhould never have the lik: realon to be apprehen- 
five of him; and that he would expect the Kivg's 
orders, and my good advice, that he might obcy 


the one and follow the other. The whole letter 


was conceived in terms tuch as theſe : he could not, 
however, hinder himſeif from hinting ſomething in 
favour of the accuicd, but in a mau ner fo general 
as could not hurt him. After expreſſing his withes, 
that this event might not give his Majeſty any di- 
ſturbance, he added theſe words, ** nor alter the 
“% natural ſweetneſs of his diipontion.“ | 

The King, when 1 ſhewed him this letter, thought 
he might make uſe of it to draw. Bouillon to court, 
for he durſt not ſend him an abtolute command to 
come, left by a refuſal he ſhould lay him under the 
neceflity of puniſhing him for his dilcbedience by 
the force of arms, which he neither choſe nor could 


conveniently do, He therefore told me, that ſince 
Bouillon 
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Bouillon aſked my advice concexning what it was 


proper for him to do in this conjuncture, I ſhould 


reply, that it was true, the King had been informed 
he was not wholly unacquaiated with the Duke of 
Biron's intrigues, but that this ought to ſtrengthen 
his reſolution of coming to his Majeſty, either to 
juſtiſy his innocence, or by confeſſing his fault, to 
obtain a pardon for it; and that I ſhould aſſure him, 
that I would give him my word, or, if neceſſary, 
become his ſurety, that fo far from having any thing 
to fear, he ſhould be received by the King with open 
arms. Henry, knowing my delicacy on theſe oc- 
caſions, prevented my ſcruples, by telling me, that 
he would engage his royal word that Bouillon 
ſhould be treated in whatever manner 1 promiſed 
bim; and not ſatisficd with this verbal aſſurance, 
he gave me a writing conceived in theſe terms: 1 
« promiſe toM.deRoſny, that if the Duke of Bouil- 
« lon comes to. court upon his letters, and the 
e promites he ſhall make him, I will obſerve them 
« all faithfully, or give the Duke free leave to retire 
where-ever he pl-aſes; and neither in his journey 
« to or from the court hall he receive any diſturb- 
« ance: for all which I engage my faith and royal 
« word to the ſaid Sicur de Rolny. Given at Paris, 
6 June 24. 1602.“ 

I wrote to the Duke of Bouillon, and without 
telling him of the engagement his Majeſty entered 
into with me concerning him, preſſed him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and by every argument I thought 
could have any weight with him, to come and ſettle 
for ſome time at court. This letter Bouillon re- 
ceived almoſt at the ſame time with the verbal an- 
ſwer the King ſent him by his deputy, and took oc- 
caſion, from his Majeſty's not having himſelf preſſed 
him to come, to tell me in anſwer, that the ad- 
vice I gave him being inconſiſtent with the King's 
orders, he could not govern himſelf by it, whatever 


inclination he might have to da ſo; and chat he 
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would content himſelf with ſending to court, as his 
Majeſty required, a perſon who ſhould give as ſatiſ- 
factory an account of his conduct as he himſelf could 
do, and ought to be equally depended on. This 

rſon was a gentleman named Rignac, who accord- 
ingly came to court about the ſame time that J re- 
ceived Bouillon's anſwer to my letter, and whoſe 


expences were all defrayed, as it his journey had 


. becn of great importance, becauſe, in appearance, 


he came by his Majcſty's orders: but the Duke of 
Bouillon, inſtead of coming bimſelf, removed {till 
farther from court, and went to Caſtres. 

I am not ſurpriſed that my arguments had, on 
this occaſion, fo little weight with him, ſince he re- 
garded me as his enemy, and did not f{cruple to call 
me ſo in public; nor was the King ignorant that 
this was his opinion, having informed me of it him- 
ſelf in a letter, dated the 28th day of D=<-cember this 
year. Nor was I more ſurpriſed at the manner in 
which the Duke of Bouillon acted with his Majeſty. 
As foon as he perceived (which was no very diffi- 
cult matter for him to do) that the King had re- 
courfe to diffimulation with him, he ſuppoſed it eaſy 
enough to impoſe upon his Majeſty and his council 
without riſking any danger. For this purpoſe, all 
that was neceſſary was, to anſwer, in “ appearance, 
always with great ſubmiſſion, withour taking any of 
thoſe meaſures, which they durſt not formally pre- 
ſcribe to him. This artifice ſucceeded fo well, that 
he made uſe of it a long time. Nothing could be 
conceived in more modeſt or reſpeCtiul terms than, 
the letter he wrote on this fubj:& to Du-Mavrier, 
and which, after his Majcſty had pernited it, was 


* The Duke de BoviHon's letters to the King we find in the 
ad tom. of \illeroi's Me noires d'Etat. p 158. et ſeg. See likes 


wiſe the reiſons which the hiſtorians of his life adduced, to clear 


him of the accuſation of having been concerned in Marechal de 
Biron's plot, his refuſing to come and wait upon tbe King, and 
his flight io Caſlres, I. 5. p. 422. et {gs 
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given to me to be communicated to the Chancellor, 
and the Duke d'Epernon, with whom, by the King's 
orders, I treated this afftir methodically. The King 
{ſtrongly intereſted himſelf in it, and bad a conte- 
rence with Conſtant, and Saint- Aubin, about the 
Duke of Bouillon, which laſted a whole afternoon; 
but it produced nothing. | 
The game which, upon this occaſion, was played 
by the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy was 
ſtill more uncommon. All the foreign powers in 
alliance with Henry, more eſpecially England and 
Scotland, whote ambaſſadors were {till at Paris, con- 
gratulated his Majeſty, upon his having fo happily 
cruſhed this dangerous conſpiracy. Philip and 
Charles Emmanuel appeared more eager than any of 
the others to compliment the King upon this event: 
unleſs fear was their motive, it is not eaſy to gueſs 
what could oblige them to have recourſe to ſo grols 
an artifice. Henry was more ſincere with them; 
he ſigmfied to them that he was well informed of 
the part they both had in the plot; all the blame 
of which they threw upon the Count of Fuentes, 
as boldly as if it had been poſſible to have perſuaded 
him that this Spaniard would have dared, without 
their permiſſion, to act in concert with Biron and 

the other conſpirators. | 
Some days after the execution of Marechal Biron, 
the King came to the arſenal, and I had a conver- 
fation with him, that well deſerves to be related: 
* You lee,” ſaid his Majeſty to me, after making 
ſome reflections, as uſual, upon the ingratitude of 
Meſſ. de Biron, d' Auvergne, de Bouillon, and three 
more of the moſt conſiderable noblemen of the 
court whom he had pardoned, and whoſe names he 
mentioned, “ you fee that thoſe on whom I have 
© beſtowed the greateſt favours, are the ſame per- 
© ſons by whoſe ambition and caprice I have ſuffer- 
„ ed the moſt,” He then obſerved to ine, that 
thele fix men had, at different times, received — 
ums 
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ſums from him than the five Kings bis predeceſſors, 
except 42 3 III. who had been accuied of tuch 
reat prodigality, had given to their favourites. 
3 added, that to ſilence thoſe who always un- 
reaſonably enumerated the ſervices of theſe ſix gen- 
tlemen, he would have me draw up a memorial of 
all the rewards they had received from him fince 
they had entered iuto his ſervice 3 in which he did 
not pretend to include any thing but thoſe prelents 
that his liberality only had induced him to make 
them, and not ſuch poſſeſſious as they had acquired 
by his aſſiſtance, and enjoyed through his pratec- 
tion; ſuch for example was the principality of Se- 
dan, for which Bpuilion was doubly obliged to him, 
having firſt procured, and then fecured to him the 
oſſeſſion of it, as has been ſeen in circumitances 
[ufliciently perplexing, 
The King, whole tole view in entering upon this 
ſubject, was to make a particular application to me, 
told me, that by this diſcourſe, which mig have 
ſome relation to the preſent ſtate of my fortune, he 
had no intention to give me a leſſon, being too well 
perſuaced of my fidelity, to think there was any 
occafion for it; but that having ſeriouſly re flacted 
upon the manner in which it was neccflary he thould 
behave to me, that he might not expoſe himiclt to 
the mortification of ſceing the confidence he had 
ia me lefſ:ned, he thought prudence required that 
he ſhould take two precautions with reſpect to me, 
in the rewards my fervices and family deſerved from 
him. One of theſe precautions,” ſaid the King, 
* has a reference to the world, the other to my» 
„ ſelf: firſt, that theſe rewards ſhould neither ſuc- 
« ceed each other ſo rapidly, nor in themfelves be 
« ſo exceſſive, as to render you the object of pu- 
te blic hatred, always ready to break out againſt 
- © firſt miniſters; and the ſecond, that theſe eſtates 
& and theſe honours ſhould be of ſuch a nature, as 
« if it ſhould happen chat through religion, or any 
N practi « other 
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« other motive, you ſhould be capable of violating 
« your duty, they may not put you into a condi- 
„tion of giving any umbrage to your benefactor 
«© himſelf, or, after his death, of diſturbing the 


« tranquillity of his ſucceſſor, or of putting the 


« ſtate in danger: in one word,” ſaid this Prince, 
after giving me to underitand, that as he ſpbke 
without any diſguiſe, he would permit me to tell 
him my ſentiments freely likewiſe, ** 1 want to avoid 
© having the leaſt occaſion of ſuſpicion againſt 
« you, that my friendſhip for you may continue 
« unalterable. I daily experience to many inſtances 
© of ingratitude, which I never expected, that, con- 
t trary to my inclinations, I am obliged to be dif 
te truſtful. Do not imagine, therefore, that I will 
« put you in potlcſion of great cities, and ſtrong 
« fortreſſes, which, in the high credit, and great 
“ abilities you poſſeſs, might make you independent 
« of me, and enable you, whenever you pleaſed, to 
te throw the kingdom into confuſion. I cannot do 


© more for you than ought to be done for a ſer- 


« yant, however faithful he may be, by a Prince 
« who caretully ſtudies his honour, his reputation, 
« and the intereſt of his people,” 

Henry, without giving me time to reply, added, 
that till proper opportunities offered for completing 
my fortune, he, from this moment, would join to 
my ſalaries and penſions, which were no more ſuf. 
ficient to anſwer the expences of my table and houle, 


an extraordinary gratuity of lixty thouſand livres a 


year; that by uniting this jum to my own eſtate, I 
might purchaſe more lands, build upon them, fur- 
nith and embelliſh my new houſes, and make an 
ample ſettlement for my children; telling me graci- 
ouſly, that he ſtill reſerved to himſelf ra give me oe 
ther proofs of his friendſhip and liberality: “An 
this,“ purſued he, 1 ſhall do with the more wil- 
* lingnels, as Jam affured you will not ſquander 
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« theſe ſums fooliſhly on entertainments, dogs, 
« horſes, birds, and miſtreſſes.” 

During this long diſcourſe of Henry's, my mind 
was agitated with various thoughts, which made me 
liſten to him in filence. The reflections it occaſion- 
ed left me flill more moved with bis freedom, and 
the confidence he repoled in me, than difcontent- 
ed with a caution which many others, in my fitua- © 
tion, would have thought exceffive. The King 
having commanded me to be very fincere in my re- 
ply, I told him, that although 1 had at this mo- 
ment an abſolute certainty in my own mind, that 
neither his Majeſty, nor bis ſucceſſors, nor the ſtate, 
ſhould ever have any cauſe for thoſe apprehenfions 
of me which his wiſdom had ſuggeſted, yet I my- 
felf did not think he carried it too far; it being, in 
my opinion, one of the chief maxims of govern- 
ment, that a Prince ought never to deliver himſelf 
up blindly to one perſon, whatever ſervices he may 
have received from him, fince it is next to impoſli- 
ble that any one ſhould be able to anſwer for the 
wiſdom and juſtneſs of his counſels for the future. 
Therefore, inſtead of thinking myſelf injured, I 
found cauſe, in all his Majeſty had ſaid, to admire 
his prudence, and to acknowledge his goodnels, 
fince whatever bounds he ſhould preſcribe to his fa- 
vours, they would always greatly exceed both my 
expectations and my ſervices. 

As I could not doubt but that the malignant in- 
ſinuations of the courtiers, who were jealous of my 
favour with his Majeſty, had ſome thare in thoſe 
fears he expreſſed of me, I ſeized this opportunity 
to explain myſelf on an article, which, from this 
moment, I foreſaw I thould be under a frequent ne- 
ceſſity to return, I begged bis Mejeſty would per- 
mit me to repreſent to bim, that he. ought not to 
give faith to the poilonous reports of informers, 
without having firſt had good proofs of my crime, 
and given me an opportuaity of defcading 12 5 


ners, 
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I aſſured him that he would find me fincere enough 
to confeſs my faults, which of itſelf deſerved that 
he ſhould treat me in this manner; and that he 
ſhould be convinced that what my enemies imputed 
to criminal views, could but at moſt amount to a 
failing, which I would not ſcruple to conteſs that 
inſtant, and for which I had ſome occaſion for his 
indulgence; and this was, that through impatience 
of any obſtacle or delay in any reſolution that I 
judged neceflary to be taken, ſome words of com- 
plaint or anger might eſcape me againſt the too eaſy 
diipolition of his Maj-{ty, of which my enemies 
would not fail to take advantage, although the pu- 
rity of my intentions might be eaſily perceived in the 
words themſclves, on which their calumny againſt 
me was founded, 

What I then (aid to the King I now repeat to my 
readers, and that not from an affectation of mode» 
ſty, by way of juſtification of myſelf, I am con- 
ſcious I have no occaſion for any, but becauſe, hows 
ever irreproachable my conduct may have been, I 
have, nevertheleſs, been more than once obliged to 
clear mylſelt to the Prince whom I ſerved. If this 
confeſſion does not hinder them from denying me 
that juſtice I have merited, it will not make them 
judge leſs favourably of Henry, if they attend to the 
conjunctures and maxims of the times in which we 
both lived. In all times, there is nothing againſt 
which it is fo difficult to defend one's ſelf, - as the fe. 
cret machinations of envious courtiers : what effect 
then might they not be expected to produce in the 
mind ot a Prince, who could collect a thouſand ex- 
amples of treachery, diſloyalty, and diſobedience to 
himſelf, and hardly one of real attachment? TO 
judge clearly of the fentiments which Henry enter- 
tained of me, we muſt not conſider him in thoſe mo- 
ments when the remembrance of ſo many inſtances 
of ingratitude, awakened by the moſt artful im 
ſtures, opened his heart in ſpite of him to — 
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and ſuſpicion; but when recovered from thoſe im- 
preſſions which the plots they endeavoured to com- 

rehend me in had made on his mind, he gave me 
the ſincereſt proofs of his tenderneſs and eſteem. 
The world therefore may judge as it pleaſes of thoſe 
little intervals of favour which 1 have been obliged 
to ſuffer during the courſe of what will be called 
my glory and proſperity, and which probably any 
other might have ſuppreſſed, for the honour of ha- 
ving it faid, that he directed as he pleaſed the incli- 
nations of his maſter; on this ſubject I ſhall uſe 
neither diſguiſe nor concealment z for truth is my 
guide, and inſtruction is my end. 


The' Duke of Luxembourg having had a cauſe. 


brought before the parliament this year, the advo- 
cates that pleaded for him had the aſſurance to ex- 
act fifteen hundred crowns for their fees. The Duke 


- complained of this cxtortion to the King, who or- 


dered the parliament to iſſue out a decree, by which 
the lawyers fees were reduced and ſettled, and they 
obliged to pive receipts for all the money they re- 
ccived, and a general receipt for what papers were 
put into their hands, that they might be conſtrain- 
ed to deliver up theſe which they generally kept till 
their demands were ſatisfied. The neceſſity of put- 
ting a curb to the avarice of theſe people had always 
apptared ſo ſtrong, that the States had already gi- 
ven the ſame orders *, but to no purpoſe. The 
parliament granted the decree that was demanded 
of them, but the lawyers, inſtead of ſubmitting to 
it, went, three or four hundred of them, to return 
into the public regiſter the enſigns of their office, 
which produced a total cetlation of law proceedings. 
There was almoſt a general murmur throughout 
Paris, particularly among pragmatical coxcombs 
and badauds , a ſct of wretches with which the 


®* Ordennance de Blois, art. 162. 
Such as are ſtyled cockneys at London. 
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1 town is crouded, who taking upon them to be wiſer 
m. than the King, * peers, and the ſtates of the king- 
ne dom, decided againſt them in favour of the advo- 
m. cates , and found ſome abettors, even at court, 
oe who, with ſo much power and art exaggerated an' 
ed evil, very inconſiderable in itſelf, and eaſily reme- 
led died, that the King was ſtunned with their clamours,: 
ny and began to be in pain about the conſequence. 
ha. While this affair was yet in agitation, his Maje- 
li. ſty being one day in his cloſet converſing with 
uſe ſome of the courtiers, and relating the continual ſo- 
my licitations that were made him in favour of the ad- 
vocates, Faith, Sire, I am not ſurpriſed at it,” 
uſe | faid Sigogne, raiſing his voice, and aſſuming the 
ies. air of one in a violent paſſion; © theſe men make it 
ex- 66 plainly appear, that they know not how to em- 
uke | *© ploy their time, ſince they diſturb themſelves fo 
On « much about a trifle, To hear their. exclama- 
lich « tions, one would think the ſtate, hout theſe 
hey „ bawlers, would be ruined; as if the kingdom 
Ws « under Charlemagne, and ſo many other great 
Were &© kings, during whole reigns neither advecates nor 
2 * attorneys were heard of; was not in as flourith- 
t ull «© ing a condition as it is at preſent, when we are 
put- % devoured by theſe vermin.” digogne afterwards; 
ways to prove that the eſtabliſhment ot. advocates in 
y gi- France was not very ancient, produced the regiſter 
The of the chancery, of which the firſt paper is intitled, 
nded * A permiſſion to plead cauſes by an advocate” and 
2g to perceiving that he was liſtened to with pleaſure, he 
ute added, that this ſcience was eſtabliſhed to the ruin 


ffice, of the nobility and the people, and the deſtruction 


hout * Matthieu, in relating this incident, tom. 2. 1. 3. p. 478. 
ombs ſcems in like manner, to take ihe part ot the advocates; and vet, 
\ the for all this, every good man mult be of the Duke of Sully's opi- 


nion. In the ſequel of theſe memoirs, he propoſes the mau of 
conhderably diminiſhing the number of proceſſes: and it is 
for this that endeavours ought, indeed, to be chiefly uſed for 
buſineſs, to remedy the abuſes of which he complains, 
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of trade and agriculture, © There is not,” ſaid 
he, “any artiſt, or even any ſimple labourer, that 
& js not of more uſe to the community, than this 
„ ſwarm of men, who enrich themſelves by our 
« follies, and the artifices they have invented to 
« ſtifle truth, throw down all right, and darken 
&f reaſon, If we are ſo blind,” continued he, with 
a vivacity truly diverting, “ that we will not, and 
*« ſo unhappy that we cannot, do without them; 
* nothing remains to be done, but to command 
s“ them to reſume the exerciſe of their employ- 
« ment within eight days at fartheſt, upon the con- 
« ditions preſcribed by the court, upon pain of be- 
« ing obliged to return to the ſhop or the plough 
« which they have quitted, or elſe to ſerve the ſtate 
44 in Flanders, with a muſket upon their ſhoulders. 
« I'll anſwer for it, if this method be taken with 
& them, we ſhall ſoon ſee them run with eagerneſs 
« to reſuneatheſe magnificent enſigns, like vermin 
« towards à Map of wheat.” - 

There was not one in the company who could 
forbear ſmiling at this lively ſally of Sigogne's, and 
the King was among the firſt, and confeſſed that 
his arguments were very convincing. But whether 
it was, that he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by 
the ſolicitations “ that were made him, or alarmed 
by the fears of the conſequences that might attend 
his joining this new diſorder to thoſe troubles by 
which the kingdom was then agitated ; or that, as 
he afterwards declared, he had reſerved to himſelf 

The medium made uſe of by the King's people, who under- 
hand favoured the advocates in this affair, was, that, the King 
ſhould ſend new letters to the parliament, whereby the advo= 
cates were ordered to reſume and continue their functions, on 
condition, however, of obeying the decrees ot parhament, and 
the ordinances of the ſtates. But as theſe letters did at the fame 
time allow them to make ſuch remonſtrances as they ſhould 
think reaſonable, with regard to the exerciſe of their ſeveral em- 
ployments; and as they were particularly aſſured, that they 
might act as before, they had no difficulty to ſubmit thereto. De 
Tbeu, I. 139. Sept. an. 1603. | 
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the making one day ſuch a general regulation in this 

affair, that not only the advocates, but the attor- 

ncys, and the whole body of the law, ſhould be com- 

prehended in it, he conſented that the arret ſhouid 

for this time, continue without effect. And thus 

wis this ludicrous buſineſs terminated ; for reflec. 
| tions upon which, I refer the reader to Sigogne's 
| own words: fo the world was left to think, chat it 
| was I who made him ſpeak them “. 


This naturally leads me to take notice of the great 
law-ſuit commenced this year by the third eſtate of 
. Dauphine, againit the clergy and nobility, upon the 
: manner in which the taxes were ſettled and -afhzed 
in this province, I, with thirteen other commiſ- 
- ſioners, cholen amongſt perioas of the higheſt dis 


a ſtinction in the kingdom, were named to take cog» 
L niſance of it; but it was ſix ycars before it could be 
8 decided: the animoſity between the parties concern- 
1 ed was ſo great, that there was a necaſſity for ſend - 

ing a ſecond time to take information upon the ſpot: 


1 I rook a more ipcedy method to bring a man na- 
1 med Jaſſeuume to juſtice. He had been a receiver. 
t general 1a the revenue; and, becoming a bankrupt, 
* * Le Journal d' Henry TV. relates a little piece of hiſtory which 
y F ſhall ſet down here. Henry one time hunting on the fide of 
d Grosbois, dropt his company, as he frequeatly did, and came 
4 by himſclf to Creteil, which is a league on the other fide of the 

bridge of Charenton, and that at noon day, and as hungry as 4 
y hunter. Going into an inn, he inquired of the landlady it ſhe 
18 had any thing for him to eat, to which ſhe anſwered, no, and 
If that he was come too late, taking him only for. a private gentle» 

man. Heary then aiked her, for whom is this roaſt- meat | ſee 
r- at the fire? For ſome geatlemen, replies ſhe, that ace above 
Dg and whom [I take to be ſolicitors. The King ſeat, in a civil 
o- manner, to aſk them to let him have a piece ot their roaſt- meat, 
on or to give him leave to fit at one end of their table upon paying 
nd for it, both which they refuſed him. Upon this, Henry ſent pri- 
ne vately for Vitry, aud eight or ten more of his atcendants, wnom 
1d he ordered to teize theſe ſolicitors, and carry then away to Groſs 
m- bois to have them well whipped, to teach them more complai- 
ey lance to g:nilemen auuther time. * This the ſaid Sieur Vitry 
De p ſaw punctually and ſpeedily performed,” ſiys the author, 

, * 


notwithltending all the arguments, entreatics, and remons 


ne I ſtances of the lawyers,” 
E 2 had 
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had carried off a great deal of the royal money. I 
cauſed him to be ſeized at Milan, whither he had 
retired, and he was hanged on a gibber. All crimes 
that draw along with them the ruin of a multitude 
of families, cannot be too ſeverely puniſhed. The 
King again fhewed himielf ſolicitous for the intereſt 
of his finances, in the affair of the receivers and 
treaſurers general of Burgundy. Some draughts 
had been made on them for the charges of garriſons 
and works about fortifications, which they had not 
paid, either through negligence, or with a bad de. 
fign. I adviſed his Majeſty to ſend thither a com- 
miflary on whoſe probity he could depend. He did 
fo; and he b:gan by ſuſpending thoſe men from 
their employments, and himſelf performed the du- 
ties of treaſurer. The money that was expended 
upon this occaſion was raiſed out of the ſalaries of 
theſe receivers and treaſurers; „ That I,” ſaid 
Henry, may not pay the penalty for their failure 
« in my ſervice and their own duty.“ 

- To prevent the exportation of gold and ſilver 
coin, I found a method leſs tedious and ſevere than 
puniſhments and confiſcations, which was only to 


raiſe their. value “, there being no reaſon why they 


thould 


The crown, called ecu dor au ſoleil, which was valued at 


fixty ſols, tournois, was raiſed to ſixty-five; that called ecu piſtalet, 


of fifty-cight ſols, to ſixty two; and ſo of the other gold ſpecies. 


The filver franc of twenty fols, was raiicd one fol and four de- 


niers, and the reft in proportion. It was in the month of Scp- 
tember that this double ordunnance paſſed, about the raifing the 
value of money, and the re-cſ{tabliſhing of reckoning by livres; 
for the reckoning by crowns had only taken place about twenty- 
five years before, that is, aſter the ordonnance of 1577, which had 
abrogated the reckoning by livres. Matthieu very highly approves 
of both theſe regulations ot the Duke of Sulſy's, tom. 2. J. 3. p. $49. 
Le-Blanc, on the contrary, fays, p. 351, 373. et ſeq. that whats 


Ever cogent reaſons they might have for abrogating this famous or- 


donnance of 1577, it was very ill done, either with regard to 
the money itſclt, becauſe the gold and ſilver ſpecies were after- 
wards raifcd as much in ſeven years as they had been during the 
ſpace ot ſeventy-five years before; or with regard to commerce, 


becauſe merchandiſe and proviſions were proputtionably enhan-- 


ced 
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ſhould be carried out of the kingdom, but that they 
would paſs for more in the neighbouring countries 
than at home. 
all the kingdom, the way of reckoning by wy in 
® » ea 


ced in their prices. The opinion of this laſt writer ſeems to me to 
be grounded on ſtronger reaſons. The reckoning by crowns had 
been ſectled as favourable to thoſe who had the revenues in ſil- 
ver, thoſe who improved their money in the public funds and 
otherwile, and thoſe who fold goods upon credit payable at a cer» 
tain time. The ordoanance ot 1577 ſecured the effect, of a cons 
fiderable number of the natives; and beſi les, it there had been wy 
contuſion tound in the coin, this neither was nor could be the ca; 


of it, but only the miſerable condition to which the civil wars had 


reduced France. The Duke of Sully projected theſe two regulations 
here meation:d, to prevent theſe diſorders, which were, according 
to him, the too great plenty of foreign ſpecies, that, in commerce, 
occupied the plice of our own ; ſecondly, the enhancement of the 
price of proviſions; and, laſtly, the exportation of the gold and ſil- 
ver com to our neighhous. It was equally caſy to have 
made him ſenſible, that his complaints, in all theſe reſpects, ſiguiſicd 
nothing, avy more thu the remely which he applied to them. 
We have already thewn, a littie higher, in what ſeofe it is that this 
quantity of foreign coin, which abounds in our commerce, is an 
advantage; and it it could be called an evil the augmentation of 
the nominal value of coin, to wit, in teckonings to wliich he has 
recourſe, would be more proper to raiſe than lowgr it. 

As to the caifing of the price of provitons, the ſame augmenta- 
uon could not but make way for it ſtiil more; and the reaſon for 
obviating it, which he draws from the comput ition by livres, will 
appcar to every one very inſuſficient, and even frivolous. More- 
over it appears o me, that the enhancing of the price of proviſions 
follows as a neceſſary conſequence and effect ot the multiplication 
ot gold and ſilver in Europe, fince the diſcovery of America. In 
order to prevent it, we mult have pruhivited all commerce, not 
only with Spain, whoſe mines furniſh us with theſe metals, but alſo 
with all our acighbours, among whom they circutate as well as a» 
moug us. A ſtatc that ſhould be conducted by this principle, would, 
among the other ({tate> of Europe, make the fame figure as the re- 
public ot Lacedemon did with refpe to the reſt of Greece. The 
only thing to be attended to, and wiichis of very great counties 
guence, is, that all the merchandiſe and provitions, and generally 
whatever conſtitutes a pait ut commerce, ſhould riſe at the ſame 
time, aud in the fame proportion in value. If the production of 
manutactures be enhanced, without raifing the price of corn, for 
example, then agriculture is neglected, Ii the wages of journeys 
men be no: proportiched to boch, tioze people can no longer live 
and pay tbeir taxes. ; t | 

As to the ex,0itation of coin out of the kingdom, which feems 
to have becu the-chiet view of the Duke of Sully, it is true, that 
the augmentation ot its curtent valucin reckoning, might in ſome 
Wcaluge pieveat it in aunihilating or dimaiſhing the profit ofthe 
| E 3 — 


At the fame time, I ſettled, over 
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ſtead of crowns, as had been till then the practice. 
By ſome this may be thought an uſeteſs refinement, 
fince all the ways of reckoning muſt come to the 
ſame thing at laſt. I am, however, of opinion, ex- 


perience 
dealers in bullion; and probably this was the only reafon that de- 


termined him. The narrow views of his age, with regard to the 
finances, and ſtill more as to commerce, did not allow him to fee, 
that he deſtroyed a ſl ght abuſe by one a greatdeatmore conſidera- 
ble, nor ſuffer him to go vp to the ſource of the evil: he wouid have 
perceived, that the advantage of commerce, and conſcquently the 
greateſt quantity of gold and ſilver, will :emain in tht nation 
which ſhall have made all others depend moſt upon th-m, for 


riches, either natural or acquired, and that as long as the balance * 


of trade ſhall be in favour of ſome one neighhouring nation. this 
Prohibition of exporting gold and ſilver is neither 1eafona'le nor 
prCticable, At preſent, when we hegin to ſee a little move clearly 
into theſe matters, there is no one but agrers, that all theſe regula- 
tions, and this whole ſcries of reaſoning, did not attain the end 
propofed. 

Though the exigency of circumſtances, which is atmoſtendlefs, 


es not permit cither the providing againſt, or the ſubjecting e- 


very thing to a ſiagle rule, we may however, aver, that on the ar- 
ticle of money and commerce, there are two general and very 
im ple maxims, which may be accounted as invariable ; and theſe 
are, to avoid, with the greateſt care imaginable, meddling with 

the coin, and &ndeavour continually to render the French as la- 
borious, induſtrious, and frugal as poſſible. 

The frequent variations in the coin, give mortal wounds both 
to domeſtic and torcign trade, by the extin&ton of credit, the ſhut> 
ting up of private purſes, the embairafſmeut and drſadvantage of 
exchange, and the ruin of cſtates: all this is palpable and obvious. 
To this we may add, that the King, who appcarsto be the only 
ene who gains by ſuch proccedings, to put the caſe impartially, 
alw:ys loſes conſiderably more thereby than he gains; befles, that 
the inſolvency of his f bjccts is an evil wbichce always ſhares with 
them, and even feels much longer than they do : all his expences 
increaſe with the coin, ſo as not to be diminiſhed even when that 
falls. 

The other principle has ſtill leſꝭ need of proof. It frems that 
nature has reſerved to France the ſovereignty of trade, from the 
advantage of her ſkuation, and the goodgehs of her foil, which o- 
bliges a great part of her geighbours to bave recourſe to her, for 
all thoſe things that ivyþly the fi ſt and ecilſcntiat necefſaries of 
life : the has no more to do than to hare, at leaſt equally with 
them, in the commerce of all thoſe things, that ſerve only for mere 
convenicncy, or which luxury has introduced into Euiope, If the 
conſum; tion of the lattes ſhould exceed the produce of the former, 
we (hill complaia unjuitly of our condition; for to pretend to 
hinder the exportation of our materials of gold and filver, to fo- 
teigners, when it is we that arc indebted to cheſe foreigners, is eu- 

3 deavouring 
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8 perience having ſhewn me, that the cuſtom of talk- 
ing always of crowns, for want of a denomination 
e of a money more convenient for petty traffic, had 
- imperceptibly raiſed all that was bought or fold to 
e more than its real value. 
— | Tbe 
* dea vouring to make the effect ceaſe, without removing the cauſe. 
, But to ſet a Frenchman to commeice that is earrfied on by fea, to 
om manufaQures and arts, to hiader him as much as poſh le from 
'c expending too much on things that come from abroad, and which 
Ce are but ſuperfluities. and, on the other hind, to increaſe hi- pro- 
It per riches, by encouraging the cultivation of his lands. This bs 
Dr what we may truly call promoting the intereſt of trade. 
ce Belides Le-Blanc and Matthieu, coaſult on the ſubje ct ot this 
1s. note, De Thou, 1 ag. Le- Grain, I.. Pereſite, and other wry» 
1 ters of chat time, in order to find out the hiſtory of thete regula- 
y tions of the finances and commerce; for, in reality, the reaſon» 
a- ing of theſe wiiters on this whole matter, are not very f..tisfatt ry. 
id We might well fay of them what the Duke of Sully ſaid ot the 
parliament of Paris, ** They are maſters of arts ot which none of 
s, then know any thing.” Mem. pour Phti. de Frances 
e As M. de Sully treats no more of money, I will ſupply that 
aye part from the fame memoirs, tom. 2. p. 275. % Trough this 
TY writer ſecms not even to underſtand the ſtate of the queſtiun, and 
= ſpeaks aot very favourably of the K ng and his nanifters, “ At 
it 


* that time,” ſays he, ſpeaking of ali the deliberations upon this 


la- ſubj-& in 1609, ** there was brought upon the carpet, and propo- 
* ſed to the coun il. a new edict tor the coin, which they wanted 
oth 4% to lower and alter, that 1+, to ratie its valuc, and by the fame 
ut „ means to ruin the people. Every one murmured at this propos 
of « fa}; the Kiug alone ſnding his account in it, laugbed at it, and 
s. « at all the world, even at his own minitters, aud their remon- 
nlp & ſtrances, as he did at the firſt Vrelident of the mint, (William 


ly, « Le Ckrc), who being diicouccrted in his ſpeech, having been 
twice interrupted by his Majeſty's bicaking into a fit of laughs 
ter, which made him (top ſhort id the mic dle thereot 3 and up- 


ert * on his Majeſty's, oblerving it, he tays to him, Go on, Me Pre- 

that % fident, tor tam not laughing at you, but at my couſin the Count 

« of Soiflons, who is near me, and telle me that be tmclls a ſhouts 

that « der of mutton. This ſecoad ftroke ſtruck bim quite dumb, 

the „Upon which the King talling into a fir of laughter, went away 

wht % and left him. A native of Perigord, who was one of the prin- 
0 40 


cipal perſons that had communicated this project of the edict 
of « to the King, preſſed much for its being put in execution. The 
King, who very wl knew the iniquity of the edict, ſceing him- 
ſelt continualiy teaacd by this rude contractor, at length aſked 
him what county man he was? to which he auſwered, I am a 


mer, * native of Perigord Ven triſaintgris, repiics the King, I always 
d to thought ſo; tor in that country they ate all counterterts of 
fo- coins —On Saturday, the $th of September, the court being 


e mct on che coin- dict, rejected it enuoly 3 Nee debemus, nes 
alu, 
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The intereft of commerce was ſtill more concern- 
ed in the news the King received from ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom, that thoſe who had been employed 
to ſeek for mines, had diſcovered a great number 
of “ gold and filver ones. This report was ſpread 
at court, with ſo many appearances of probability, 
that every one repreſenting to hiqſelf the direction 
of this new labour as a ſource of immenſe riches, 
there was not one who did not ufe his utmoſt en. 
deavours to procure the grant of it. Monſieur le 
Grand obtained the offi e of ſuperintendent, and 
Beringhen that that of comptroller-general. This 
gave occaſion for Lx-Kegnardiere, a buffoon 
whole jeſts were equally ſatirical and agreeable, to 
fay, that they could not have made a fitter choice 


** prſfemus, we neither oughe nor can, concluded they with one 
voice. The gentlemen belonging to the mint were called; a- 
mong whom one of the reformed religion, called Bizeul, ſpoke 
his ſentiments very freely, for which he was highly commended 
and the firſt preſident ſaid, Von in parabelis ifte lacutus eft nobis. 
It muſt be obterved, that as foon as the people belonging to the 
mint had entered the chamber, the faſt prefdent ſaid to chem, 
Sit dowa and be covered, and you ſhali ſpeak prefently. On 
Tueſday the 8th. m the evening, M. de Sully went to ſee the 
firſt prendent, in order to prevail on him to perſuade the court 
to pats the edits; but in this be ound bim inflexible ;: and as 
** the preſident repreſented to him the injuſtice ot it, M de Sully 
% anſwered, the King ought not to look upon that as unjuſt which 
* fuits his affairs. On 'Tuciday the 15th of September, the King 
4 fent his letters- patent to the court, to prolong the parhament 
'* tor eight days, during which time they were ordercd to fit about 
the regitie:ing of the edicts, two of which were in a manner 
'® revoked ; and as to the others, it was boped they would fall of 
* themtelves. 
La- Sæptennaire mentions the places where theſe mints of all 
Forts were diſi overed: in the Fyrennces, mines ot talc and cop- 
* per, together with ſome of gold aud ſilver; in the mountains 
% of Foix, mines ot jet nd precious ſtones, and) even carbiuncies, 
though but tew; in the lands of (icvaudan, and in the Cæven- 
* nes, mines of lead and tin; in thoſe of Carcallan, mines of ſil- 
„ver; in thoſe of Auvergne, mincs ot iton, in the Lyon» 
„ nois near the village ot Saint Martin, of gold and fiwer; 
« in Norn andy, filve and very good tin; at Antconay in 
„the Vivazais, mines or lead ; in La- Brie and Picardy, nuncs of 
% marctzſite of gold aud flrer. Some of tlie ſe mines, but eſpceial- 
fly thoſc of gold and ſilver, ate very diſlicult and troub«fome 
* to work, and at the tame time of ſo hitle profit, that M. de 
„ Thou had reaſon-tor difluading tbem trom meddling with 
them ever face that time.“ L. 12. 
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« of a man for the direction of the mines, than one 
« who was himſelf a compoſition of mines *.” The 
improvement and working of ſilk, of which I ſhall 
have more occaſion to {peak in the following year, 
may be dated from this period, the edict for plant- 
ing of mulberry- trees being now firſt publiſhed. 
Among all theſe different edicts, none made ſa 
much noiſe as that againſt duels 1. His Majeſty 
went ſo far as to make death the punithment of 
thoſe who diſobeyed; in which, I confeſs, he acted 
contrary to my advice. I have too plainly declared 
my thoughts of this pernicious and lavage abuſe, 
to fear the accuſation of having endeavoured to to- 
lerate it; but I foreſaw, that an exceſs of ſcverity 
in the means, would be the principal obſtacle to the 
execution. When it becomes neceſſary to declare 
the will of the ſovereign to the ſubject, it is of the 
utmoſt importance to examine carefully, whether 
the thing to be prohibited be of ſuch a nature that 
the fear of death may prevent diſobedience; for o- 
therwiſe thoſe extremities are, in my opinion, leſs 
efficacibus than degradation or diſgrace, or even 
than a pretty high fine or forfeiture. It the prac- 
tice of duelling be ſeriouſly conſidered, it will be 
found to be of this nature; for it is commonly per- 
ſons of quality, and even of the greateſt diſtinction, 
who are guilty of it; for whom ſolicitations are ſo 
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* Grimaces or antic geſtures. The uncouth appearance which 
this jeſt makes in Englith, is at once a proof of Mr Addiſon's 
obſervation, that ** a pun-can be no more engraven than it can 
* be tranflated ;” and that this kind of falſe wit paſſed current 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| in other courts, as well as in that of Britain, in this period. | 
: Tf + This edict} ia which duelling is declared to be high treaſon, 
or leze majeſte, was paſſed at Blois in the month of June, and 1s 
þ a very ſevere one. This is the edict which firſt gave the conſta- | 
| bles and marechals of France a power of prohibiting violent me- | 
| thods, and appointing the reparation of the injuries received, | 
| This the partiameat reltricted, in the regiſtering, to theſe ren- | 
ö counters alone that concerned the point ot honour, and excepted. | 
all other crimes, as debts, aſſaults, Cc. M. de Sully, ia the 
| courſe of theſe memoirs, handles this affair of ducliiog at greater 
length. [ 
much 
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much the more ardent and fuccefsfnl, as the punith- 
ment with which they are threatened is great and infa- 
mous. It is not therefore to be doubted, that many 
pardons will be granted, the example and hope of 
which are ſufficient to encourage diſobedience to the 
law. It often happens, that thoſe puniſhments are 
moſt regarded, for which a pardon dare not, nor 


cannot be ſolicited. 


Beſides thoſe embaſſies already mentioned at the 
beginning of this year, the King received a ſolemn 
depuration from the thirteen Swiſs cantons: forty- 
two deputies of that people came to Paris to renew 
the alliance “, which had been the occaſion of Ma- 
rechal Biron's journey to thoſe cantons. I was ap- 
pointed, together with Sillery, De-Vic, and Cau- 


martin, to treat with them; but, not being able, on 


account of my other employments, to attend this 
buſineſs conſtantly, I ſatisfied myſelf with getting 
exact information from Sillery of all that pailed at 
their meetings. The only difficulty I ſtarted, was 
concerning the three millions that were granted 
them, beſides the forty thouland crowns to which 


their uſual penſion was raiſed. I could have wiſh- 
ed that they had deducted certain ſums paid on 


their account, during the campaign in Savoy, and 
on ſome other occaſions; as for the reſt, theſe gen- 
tlemen have always thought good cheer, and deep 
drinking with them, the moſt eſſential parts of their 
reception. The King prefented them with gold 
Chains and medals; and the King likewiſe ſent back, 
loaded with preſents, the Pope's chamberlain, who 
came to compliment his Majeſty in the name of his 
Holineſs. He gave his content to the alliance which 
the republic of Venice made with the Griſons a- 
gainſt Spain. 


* 'See all the ceremonies of entries, avdicnces, taking oaths, 
Ke. whith were obſcrved on this occaſion, ia the Septcnnaire, 
anno 1620. Maulthicu, tom. 2. I. 3. p. 4/1. &c. 
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The great armaments and other warlike prepara- 


_ . - 4 k 
al tions which that crown was making for the following 
y year, kept the crown of France in continual atten. 


. tion to their motions, and were the cauſe that Hen- 
ry, who held it for an inconteſtable truth, that 


- it was by the military power alone a ſtate could be: 
or rendered flouriſhing, not only rejected the propoſal 

made him, to diſband part of his troops, particu- 
je larly to leſſen the number of his guards by twelve 
n or fifteen hundred men, but alſo that he took a re- 
" ſolution to make a new levy of fix thouſand Swiſs z 


and it was with great difficulty that I prevailed upon 
. him to defer this levy till the month of September. 
He was more exactly mindful than ever about the 


o payment of his army, and I was obliged to the Con- 
n ſtable for having ſolicited with great earneſtneſs the 
7 payment of my company of Gendarmes. And at 
8 laſt he determined to take another journey to Calais, 
as which was the moſt conſiderable of all his Majeſty 
hs: made this-year, except that into the provinces, | 
4 Henry took his route through Verneuil “ to- 
h wards the latter end of the month of Auguſt, lea- 
* ving his Queen in the ſame condition ſhe was the 
* preceding year, that is, far advanced in her preg- 
& nancy, for ſhe lay in of Madame, her eldeſt daugh- 
* ter, in November. He recommended to me with. 
p great earneſtneſs to be aſſiduous about her, and en - 
ir deavour to make her approve of this journey; as 
d likewiſe to procure her every kind of diverſion that 
I might alleviate her concern during the firſt days of 
1 his abſence. He never wrote to me without ma- 
is king inquiry about the ſtate of her health, and the 
h manner in which ſhe paſſed her time: and it may 
bs be truly ſaid, that he never omitted giving her e- 
very inſtance of reſpect and tenderneſs that might 
make her forget the uncaſineſs ſhe received from 
5 * Verneuil near Senlis, a caſtle which he had given to his mi- 
ſtreſs, Mademoiſelle d'Entragues, and from which ſhe took the 
TY title of Maurchioneſs of Verneuil, S 


his 
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his amours. It was about this time that he legitima- 
ted the ſon he had by the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
which was among the number of thoſe things that 
gave the greateſt offence to the Queen, Henry was 
detained a little time at Monceaux by a fever, occa- 
fioned by a cold he got in walking late in the evening 
to ſee his maſons at work. The remedy he uled for 
it was, to go to the chace next day. As ſoon as I 
had written to him at Boulogne, that every thing re. 
lating to the Queen was in ſuch a fituation as he with- 
ed, he ordered me to attend him in that city, with 
the Preſident Jeannin, for whom he reckoned he 
ſhould alſo have ſome commands. 

It was from this place that his Majeſty was a 
witneſs of part of the event and exploits of the 
campaign between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh, 
without having any iaclination to diſarm, whatever 
aſſurance might be given him by the King of Spain, 
till he had ſeen what turn affairs would take in the 
Low Countries; where, however, they ſtill conti— 
nued to be on the fame footing as before. The 
ſiege of Oſtend was not ſo vigorouſly puſhed by 
the beſiegers, as it was ſuſtained by the beſicged. 
Prince Maurice of N :fTiu, after continuing ſome 
time at Berg, uncertain of what he ſhould next un- 
dertake, went on the 19th of September, to inveſt 
Grave, and intrenched himſelf, not doubting but 
he ſhould receive ſome oppoſition in this enterpriſe. 
Accordingly, the Admiral of Arragon, in the ab- 
ſence of the Archduke Albert, who was detained 
by ſickneſs at Bruſſols, endeavoured, by means of 
a bridge which he threw over the river, to beat up 
one of the quarters of the beſiegers, and to ſuccour 
the place; but he did not ſucceed: and he had e- 
ven the mortification to find, that many ot his Spa- 
niſh companies mutinied, ad, after ſeparating trom 
the main body of his army, poſſeſled themielves of 
Hoeſtrate and Dele. He took ſuch wrong methods 
to engage * to return, that they came to a re- 

ſeolution 
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ſolution to apply to the Prince of Orange, who 
gave them the city of Grave for a retreat, which he 
had taken, and with theſe Spaniards reſtored to 
him, when the ravages and violences they com- 
mitted upon the territories of the Archduke obliged 
him to treat with them, and to receive them on very 
ftrange conditions “. 

The council of Spain, through a deſire of carry- 
ing on the war, reſolved to make new and more 
vigorous efforts. A ſquadron of twelve large gal- 
lies and pinnaces, fitted out at Sicily with great care, 
manned with a ſufficient number of foldiers, and 
plentifully ſupplied with all neceſſary proviſions, 
ſailed for this purpoſe out of the Spaniſh ports, to 
cruiſe in the channel. The command of this ſqua- 
dron was given to Frederick Spinola, couſin to the 
Mar quis of that name, who conducted the fiege of 
Oſtend. He Hattered himſelf that he ſhould be- 
come maſter of the tea, and complete the ruin of the 
Flemiſh. But this proved a vain hope. Of twelve 
veſſels, two of them perithed ere he had quitted the 
coaſts of Spain; the ten others, meeting with a 
Dutch ſquadron, were almoſt all either taken or 
funk; the laſt that eſcaped, and in which Spinola 
himſelf was, happened to run aground within fight 
of Calais, but fo diſabled by the cannon, and in ſuch 
a ſhattered condition, that the flaves who rowed it 
having mutinied and fled, the general found him- 
ſelf obliged to land alone, and with much difficul- 
ty at Calais, from whence he went to Bruſſels, 
to complain to the Archduke of the ſea and the 
winds, | | 

Spain made herſelf amends for theſe misfortunes 
by the acquiſition of the marquiſate of Final, which 
was taken by the Count of Fuentes, There was 
not the lcaſt ſhadow of a pretence for this uſurpa- 


* See in the hiſtorians the particulars of all theſe expeditions, 
which are here only briefly related,” | 


Vol. III. F tion; 
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tion; this little ſtate, which is on the coaſt of Ge. 
noa, being inconteſtably a fief of the empire. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when the Emperor, to preſerve, in ap- 
pearance at leaſt, the right of the empire, offered to 
ſend commiſſioners to diſcuſs this affair upon the 
ſpot, his offer was rejected with contempt by the 
King of Spain “. He uſed the fame violence with 
regard to Piombino, a fief likewiſe of the empire, 
which afforded him a convenient port; and had 
likewiſe the ſame views upon Embden, when he 
undertook to ſupport agaiaſt the inhabitants the 
lord + of this city, although he was avowedly a 
Proteſtant ; but in this he did not ſucceed ; the ci- 
tizens of Embden maintained their liberty againſt 
k both the one and the other, and joined themſelves 
4 to the States. 
| The Duke of Savoy ſucceeded no better in the 
[ attempt he ordered D'Albigny to make upon the 
| city of Geneva. This expedition ended unfortu- 
| nately for the aflailants, although they had opened 
= themſelves a paſſage into the city by ſcaling the 
= walls, and above two hundred of them had already 
= entered, after ſtabbing the centinel, whom they had 
forced to tell them the watch-word, which ſerved 
them to get clear of the patrole; in fine, till they 
had put to the ſword the firſt guard, which they 
thought would ſecure them the poſſeſſion of the 
city. But the citizens deriving new ſtrength and 
courage from the extremity they beheld themſelves 
in, charged them with ſo much fury, that they drove 
them back, and forced them to abandon their city, 
Some of thoſe Savoyards. threw themſelves off the 
walls, to eſcape the rage of the enemies; many o- 
thers were taken, and hanged without mercy, 
Spain entered very deep into that black delign, 
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* The Marquis of Final, by his importunities, obtained 4 

nſion during his lite. 

+ He was called Count d' Oſt Friſe. See the origin of theſe troubles 
in Chron. Sept. anno 1595, and thr concluſion, anno 1602. 
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which was followed by a peace between the Duke 

of Savoy and the republic of Geneva “. 
The revolt of Bittori from the Emperor conti- 
nued the war in Hungary: the Duke of Nevers F 
went 


* The treaty was concluded the following year at Ramilly, 

through the mediation of the Swiſs cantons. Siri, ibid. p. 2 00. 

Sce how I Chronol. Septeim. tclates an action, of which M. 
de Sully ſpeaks with a kind of contempt. ** The Duke of Ne- 
vers thinking, by his own example, to recal the courage of 
* thoſe who withdrew from danger, and to induce others to 
© come on, went directly to the breach, trampling over the 
% dead, the wounded, and even choſe that were flying, but he 
© received there the ſhot of a large arquebule, that was fired a- 
% midſt a great number of other arms, from one of the angles 
„% of the ſaid breach, that ſtruck him juſt on the left- ide, pene- 
„ trating into the breaſt, near the heart and lungs, but it was 
% conducted ſo providentially, that, neither breaking or hurt» 
* ing any noble part, it gained him as much laſting houour, as it 
% ſhewed a great miracle in his prefervation.” 

Let. us likewiſe hear this writer concerning the death of the 
Duke de Merceur : © Having an inclination,” ſays he, to retun 
© to France, in order to prepare for ſome greater expedition a- 
« gainſt the Turks, he went from Vienna to Prague, where he 
„% took his leave. of the Emperor; but while he was at Norem- 
* berg, he was ſeized with a peſtilential ſpotted fever. No ſoon- 
«© er was the hoſt brought him, than the moment he ſaw it, 
* though in a lauguiſhing and weak ſtate of body, yet of a vi- 
„ gorous and ſound mind, having more faith than life, (the device 
* of the Duke of Mercœur being plas fidei quam vitæ), he threw 
* him{ſclf out of bed, and falling proſtrate upon the ground, 
„ adored his Saviour, uttering the moſt devout ejaculations.“ 
The whole of what this author adds concerning the acts, ſayings, 
and ſcntiments of the Puke of Merc @&ur, till the momeut of his 
death, is quite affecting, and a high eulogium on his character: 
© His funcral-oration was pronounced in the church of Notre» 
„dame at Paris, by Monſieur Francois de Selles, coadjutor bi- 
* ſhop ele of Geneva. The Turks imagined that the affairs of 
* the Chriſtians did not proſper excepting where this Prince was,” 
Atter the culogium of his tamily, the hiſtorian paſles to that of bis 
virtues : “ He was one of the moſt temperate men in the world 
as to diet, ſo as only to eat when obliged through neceſſity, 
* and he drank almuſt nothing but water. He was no leſs ab- 
ſtem ious in other temporal evjoyments 3 humble in the poſſeſſion 
of all tboſe high honvurs and great favours Heaven had heaped 
upon him, an never ahuſing ary of them ; he was equally 
a.cclhible to ich and pocr; mouciate in his recteatious; lie 
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went thither, in expectation of ſucceeding to the 
poſt and reputation of the Duke of Mercœur, but 
laying ſiege to Buda after Beſt had been taken by 
the Chriſtians, the Turks, who on their ſide had at 
length got poficſſion of Alba Regalis, haſtened thi- 
ther with ſuch numerous forces, that they forced 
them to raiſe the ſiege; and the Duke of Nevers 
retreated very much wounded. An action of 
George Baſte, the imperial general, has been ver 
much and very deſcrvedly applauded.” The rebels in 
Battor!'s party having ſeized Biſtrith, Baſte retook 
this place by a capitulation, which during bis ab- 
ſence was violated by ſome German ſoldiers. As 
Toon as he was appriſed of it at his return, he hang- 
td up all thoſe ſoldiers, and out of his own money 
ſatisfied the inhabitants for the damage they had 
ſuffered. The rebels were ſo greatly affected with 
the generofity of this action, that they all ſubmitted 
to the Emperor, and demanded no other {ſecurity 
than the General's word, 


had a great contempt for idle aſſemblies; ſo that what time re- 
maine! for amuſement, he employed in reading uſeful books. He 
had an exact ſkill in pra dical mathematics; he was alſo el 7 
and would gracefully deliver his elegant ſentiments, not 2 
in French, but likewiſe ia the German, Italian, and Spanit 
tongues, in Which he was more than moderately ſkilled; and 
yet he never employed his elocution but to enforce tlangs that 
were uſcful, praiſe-worthy, and virtuous.” The deſcription 
which this writer afterwards gives, with regard to his pertorming 
the duties of religion, and thoſe of his ſtation, his picty, his 
Prudence, and his other vifitues, form altogether a picture which 
may ſerve for a model to the great of our times, if we except 
that an immoderate ambition and miſtaken zeal for religion 
made him undertake a conſpiracy again} his 1fovercign. Mats 
{bicu, ibid. p. 456. ſpeaks of him in te lame manucr. 
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ſiaken with choſe inteſtine diviſions, which 


1 Regt city of Metz had been, for ſome time, 
broke out in the beginning of this year. The Duke 


d'Epernon, who was governor of it, and of the 


whole country of Meſſiu, had placed there, as his 
lieutenant, Sobole * and his brother, who made 
ſuch an ill uſe of their authority, that they were ſoon 
hated by the whole body of the citizens. This ha- 
tred was ſtrengthened by the difference of their reli- 
gions; and there was ſuch a general outcry amongſt 
the citizens and country- people againſt the lieute- 
nants, that d'Epernon was obliged to go himſelf to 
Metz, to hear the complaints of both parties, and to 
endeavour to reconcile them. Sobole complained, 
that the city refuſed to furniſh the troops with 


victuals; and the city, in their turn, threw the whole 


blame upon Sobole. Some diſputes had alſo riſen 
concerning a certain Provencal, priſoner at Vitry; 
which, through rancour and deſire of revenge, oc- 
caſioned ſeveral other matters leſs conſiderable: 
and theſe heats had already proceeded ſo far as to 
make a revolt be dreaded. | 
The Duke d*Epernon was ſoon convinced that the 
two Soboles + had not juſtice on their ſide, at leaſt, 
with regard to the firit complaint, which was in- 
deed the chief, and by them made the occaſion of 


* Raymond de Comminges, Lord of Sobole, and his brother, 
gentlemen of Gaſcony. 

+ Sobole accuſcd the city of Meta of holding intelligence with 
the Count of Mansfield, in order to ſurrender itſelf to the King of 
Spain. This accuſation appeared to be falſe. Ve du Duc d Eper 
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a quarrel, with no other view than to afford them 
a pretence for opening the magazines of the citade}, 
which was never permitted but in caſe of a war or 
a fiege,.and this to make themſelves maſters of them. 
D*Epernon would have bern glad to have pacificd 
matters, without being obliged to deprive his two 
creatures of their poſts ; for he well knew, that this 
was an exertion of authority, in which he would 
have ſome difficulty to ſupport himſclf, the two. 
brothers being at the head of a party, ſtrong enough 
to oppoſe the governor as well as the citizens. 
Things were in this ſtate, when the King received 
advice of what was doing at Metz. He ſent me 
notice that he would come to the arſenal to confer 
with me, and defired that I would have a ſupper 
prepared for him and ſix other perſons whom he 
ſhould bring with bim. He made me follow him 
alone into the great ſtore-houles of cannon, and ſmall 
arms, near the Baſtile, and, beginning as uſual, 
to diſcourſe about the ſituation of affairs within che 
kingdom, with reſpect to the malecontents, he told 
me the neus he had juſt received from Metz. 
Henry, without any hefitation, reſolvcd upon ta- 
king a journey thither, upon bis reflecting, that if 
Metz, a city io very lately difmembercd from the 
empire, ſhould unfortunately happen, in the preſent 
conjuncture, to ſeparate itſelf from France, it would 
be a difficult matter to recover it Several other 
political motives made this journey abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, beſides that of taking from the Duke d'E- 
per non a citadel, which he might make ule of to 
very bad purpoſes, and a conſiderable extent of 
country, wherein, under the reign of Henry III. 
he had behaved more ke a ſovereign Prince than a 
governor; and upon a ſupplition: that he ſhould: 
one day carry his grea! dengus into eàccution, wa = 
v ould be a neceflity fr having, in this country, 1 
important by its ſituation, a governor from w —— 
ke could promiic himſelf more aſſiſtance, than he 
could 
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could expect from d'Epernon. It was probable at 
leaſt that ſame favourable opportunity would offer 
to join Lorrain to France, and in that caſe it im- 
ported his Majeſty highly to go himſelf in perſon, 
and procure a perfect knowledge of this ſtate, and 
give the government of that province, which was 
upon its confines, to a man on whom he could de- 


pend. This journey likewiſe would be of uſe to 


him, as it afforded him an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with ſome of the Princes of Germany, 
and of ſounding their inclinations with reſpect to 
the houle of Auſtria, to know -if he might expect 
any aſltſtance from them in an advantageous con- 
juncture, and even to attach them to himſelt, by recon- 
ciling many differences ſubſiſting between them, of 


which he was very well informed. 


It was agreed between us, that his Majeſty ſhould 
fet out without loſs of time, to the end, that by ap- 
peariny at Merz with his whole court, (for it was 
reſolved that the Queen thould accompany him), at 
a time when the two factions, not having yet pro- 
ceeded ſo far in their infolence as to embrace a par- 
ty contrary to the King, both the one and the other 
ſhould think of nothing but of juſtifying their con- 
duct, and ſubmitting to his determination. The 
King would not even ſtay till the coats of his guards 
(tor about this time they were to be all new clo- 
thed) were ready; but leaving me at Paris to corre- 
ipond with him, ordered only Villeroi among his 
ſecretaries of ſtate to attend him, and left Paris the 
latter end oi February, notwithſtanding the rigour 
of the feafon, which made the roads very bad for 


the ladies to travel, and took his route by La-Ferte- 
fur Jouarre, Dorman-(ur-Marne, Epernai, Chalonſ- 


ſur-Marne, and Clermont: the court ſtopped at 


Verdun, and four or five days after arrived at Metz 


by Freſne en Verdunois. 
Henry's arrival put an end to all diſputes, and 


nothing was talked of but ſubmiſſion and obedience; 
| not 
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not but Sobole, who was ſenſible this affair would 
be terminated by his expulſtivn, had ambition and 
reſolution enough to maintain himſelf in the citadel 
in ſpite of his Majefty, and diſcloſed his thoughts 
to his particular friends: but the 10ſt prudent a- 
mongſt them repretented to him, that, if he engaged 
in ſuch a deſign, he would be irretrievably ruined: 
ſo that, ſubmitting to the arret for his baniſhment, 
he gave up the citadel without making any condi- 
tions, and quitted Metz and the whole country of 
Meſtin. The King appointed Montigny to be his 
lieutenant in this province, in the room of Sobole, 
and d' Arquien his brother to act as lieutenant for 
the governor in the city and caſtle of Metz, Mon- 
tigny, for this new poit, quitted his government of 
Paris, the falary of which, however, he received 
this year. It was thought that d'Epernon was far 
from being ſatisſicd with all thefe changes, as may be 
eaſily imagined, the two lieutenants being. under 
no obligation to him for their preferment; but he 
could have nothing to fay, be himfelf, through ne- 
ceſſity, being the firſt to require the baniſhment of 
the two Soboles; ſo that every thing ſeemed to be 
done with his conſent. 

I have taken this whole detail from the letters 
his Majeſty bonoured me with during his ſtay at 
Metz, in which he informed me ſuccinctly of all 
the incidents, and dwelt ſtill longer upon the man- 
ner in which he was received at Metz, and upon 
the city itſelf, which he ſaid was three times larger 
than Orleans, and finely ſituated, but that the caſtle 
was not worth any thing; he likewiſe told me, that 
he withed for my preſence in that country, that he 
might ſend me to viſit the frontier, and that, before 
fix days, he ſhould put every thing in ſuch good 
order as to be able to leave Metz. In effect, the 
King accompliſhed it in much leſs time, and was 
only detained there by an indiſpofition that obliged 
him to take ſome medicines, after which he found 

| himſelf 
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himſelf quite well, although it was followed by a 
fit of the ague, which he thought had been occa- 
ſioned by a cold. The Ducheſs of Bar, fiiter to 
his Majeſty, came to Metz on the 16th of March, 
and the Duke de Deux-Ponts, with his wife and 
children, arrived three days afterwards, The re- 
mainder of the time his Majeſty ſtaid in this pro- 
vince was employed in concluding a marriage be- 
tween Mademoiſelle de Rohan and the young Duke 
de Deux-Ponts ; in compoſing a difference between 
the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Prince of Branden- 
bourg “, concerning the biſhopric of Straſbourg, 
which was accompliſhed by dividing, the revenue 


of this biſhopric equally between them, without 


having any regard to their titles and pretenſions; 
in reſtoring tranquillity to that city, and in being 
ſerviceable to all the princes who required his in- 
terpoſition in any of their affairs The name of 
Henry became ſo revered in this country, that ſeve- 
ral ſovereign princes of Germany took a reſolution 
to come thither and pay their reſpects to him, to 
offer him their ſervice, and demand his protection; 


which, however, they could only do afterwards, . 


and by ambaſſadors, the neceſſary preparations for 
their equipages taking up more time than his Maje- 
ſty had determined to ſtay at Metz. There were 
only the Cardinal of Lorrain, the Duke de Deux- 
Ponts, the Marquis of Brandenbourg and Pomera- 
nia, the Landgrave of Hefle, and three or four o- 
thers whole dominions lay neareſt the Rhine, that 
came thither in perſon. 

The Jeſuits, who, ever ſince their baniſhment, 
had been uſing their utmoſt endeavours to procure 
their re-c{tablithment in France, appeared no leſs 


* Jobn Manderſcheidt the Catholic Biſhop of Straſbourg, dy- 
ing in 1594. Cardinal Charles of Lorrain obtained this biſhops . 
ric of the Pope; aud the Proteſtants, on their pert, got John 
George, brother of the Elector of Brandenbourg, clectedy 
whence a war aroſe, which continned till this year, See the 
hiſtorians, Baſſompicrre's Memoirs, vol. 1. Scptenoaire, &c. 
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ſolicitous to make their court to the King: for this 
purpole, they made uſe of the good offices of the 
fathers of their order at Verdun“, ſupported by 
La-Varenne, who declared himſelf their protector, 
that they might one day become his, and repay his 
zeal by the advancement of his children, for whom 
he already thirſted after the moſt eminent dignities 
in the church. D'Oſſat, though not in France, la— 
boured with equal ardor and fucceſs in their fa- 
vour. The ambitious defire of being arbitrator of 
the affairs of Europe, had often made this man un- 
dertake to treat of matters quite foreign to his con- 
miſſion. The obſtacles he raiſed at Rome to the 
marriage of the Princeſs Catharine, the King's ſiſter, 
is one proof of it, and his ſolicitations for the Jeſuits 
another; for the re- eſtabliſhment of this ſociety wes 
regarded by him, Villeroi, Jeannin, and other crea- 


tures of the Roman court in France, to be the moſt 


eſſential part of that ſyſtem of politics, which they 
endeavoured to have preferred there to that pur- 
ſued by the council. | 
D'Oſſat, by printing his letters, which prove the 
truth of my aſſertions concerning him, ſeems not 
to be ſolicitous about concealing his true ſentiments 
from the public. But, if he is inexcuſable, for ha- 


ving almoſt always obſerved a conduct quite oppo- 


»The fathers Ignatius Armand, Provincial Chateiller, Broſ“ 
ſard, and La- Tour, introduced by La-Varenne, came on Wed® 
neſday in Paſſion- weck, to throw themſelves at the King's feet, 
and to implore his favour for their te- admiſſion into France. 
Henry IV. would not ſuffer the Provincial, who ſpoke for the 
whole order, to addreſs him kneeling. When he had done, the 
King anſwered them, That, for his part, he was not an ill-wiſh- 
er to the Jeſuits. He required them to give him in writing what 
they had been ſaying to him, and kept them the whole day with 
him. They returned on Eaſter Monday ; and the King promi- 
ſed to recall them, and even ordered the father Provincial to 


come to him at Paris, and bring father Cotton with him. *1 


« will have you with me,” added lic, “ for 1 thiok you uſeful 
% to the public, and to wy kingdom.” He difmilticd them, af- 
ter having embraced them all tour. De Thu, b. 129.; Chronol. 
Sept. anno 1603. MSS. Biblidth. Thule, vol. 9149. &c. P. 
Malilicu, vol. 2+ b. 3. p. $56. 

ſite 
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ſite to that which the gratitude he owed to his 
Prince and Benefactor ought to have ſuggeſted to 
him, he deſerves (till greater reproaches, for having 
endeavoured, both in his diſcourſe and in his wri- 
tings, to give a bad impreſſion of the King and bis 
miniſters. When removed from the centre of bu- 
ſinels, all the informations he could obtain mult be 
through the canal of wretches, to whom a man of 
ſenſe and judgment ought to be cautious of giving 
credit, It is not difficult to perceive, that this paſ- 
ſage tends partly to juſtify myſelf againſt the cen- 
ſures of D'Oſſat, this cardinal having about that 
time wrote a letter to Villeroi, in which he did not 
ſcruple to attribute Marechal Biron's rebellion, and 
the diſcontent of the other French lords, to the very 
little ſatisfaction they received from Henry, and 
the oppreſſion the people groaned under through 
the tyranny of his counſellors; and, that he might 
not do things by halves, this able man, who valued 
himſelf upon his nice diſcernment in affairs of ſtate, 
preſumed, by deſiring Villeroi to ſhew his letter to 
the King, to advile, his Majcity to remit his confi» 
dence and his authority into other hands, Poſ- 
libly, if this proceeding of D'Oilat's was thorough» 
ly examined, it would be found to have more arti- 
fice than miſtake in it: for it is not likely, that a 
man who received ſuch exact informations from 
Villeroi of every thing that happened, could be ig- 
norant that what he repreſented as a general con- 
{piracy of all the ſtates in the kingdom, was, in 
reality, only a faction compoſed of a few perſons, 
whoſe heads were turned by ambition, and the li- 
centiouſneſs of the late times; and that all the reſt 
of the French nobility placed their glory and their 
happineſs in their firm attachment to their Prince; 
that the clergy, on their fide, praiſed him no leſs, 
and, in effect, had no leſs reaſon to praiſe him, ha- 
ving but lately received a very conſiderable gratuity 
from him; and, laſtly, that the people, beſides the 
| ſuppreſſion 
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ſuppreſſion of the penny in the ſhilling, had, by his 
Majeſty, been farther relieved, by an abatement of 
two millions in the land-tax, 

I was not acquainted with any of D'Oſſat's ma- 
licious proceedings, nor of his perſonal complaints 
againſt me, for not paying his penſion exactly. 
Villeroi undertook to recommand the ſpecdy pay- 
ment of it to me; and acquitted bimſelf of this 
commiſſion, by exalting, as uſual, the great abili- 
ties and ſervices of this cardinal. Some days af- 
terwards, I was accoſted by a banker, who made 
me a propoſal to diſcharge certain penſions, given 
by his Majeſty to perſons at Rome, among others, 
D' Oſſat's; which he did with the ſame unpolite 
freedom, that the cabal of my enemies affected to 
uſe me with. There are ſome offices in themſelves 
of ſuch dignity, as to draw reſpect and conſidera- 
tion upon the perſons who poſiets them. 1 was not 
ſorry, that the banker was made ſenſible of this 
truth, and 1 ſent him away coldly enough. D'Oſſat 
found himſelf obliged to write to me fout months 
afterwards; and JI received his letter at the ſame time 
that one was brought me from my brother, who 
was ambaſſador at that court. D'Oſſat expreſſed 
himſelf in ſo inſolent a manner in this letter, that 
it certainly deſerved no better an anſwer than [I 
had given the banker. However, being of opinion, 
that I ought not to regard it, I was going to make 
out a draught for his payment, when I received an 
inconteſtable proof of the injurious language he pu- 
blicly uſed againſt me. That inſtant, I confeſs, I 
withdrew the warrant, which was a very exact one, 
and ſubſtituted another in its room of a more doubt- 
ful payment, and from that time relolved to ex- 
pedite no more, but by the King's expreſs com- 
mand. I wrote to Viljeroi at Metz, and acquaint- 
ed him with this reſolution; and in the poſtſcript 
of my letter, gave him a detail of the ſpeeches and 
letters of D*Oflat, in which I was concerned; and 
4 in 
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in the height of my juſt indignation, gave this car- 15 
dinal the epithets of amgrateful and imprudent ; je 
which, if what I heard of him was true, he deſer- {A 
ved; if falſe, I gave Villeroi to underſtand, that I 8 
| would pay a proper regard to his interpoſition in «| 
favour of D'Oflat. He was ſtill more affected by 1. 
| my threat to acquaint the King with the inſolence I i] 
of his agent, and conjured me to be pacified, I it 
33 conſented; and all the revenge I took upon D'Oſ- 141 
; ſat, was to render his intrigues at Rome ineffectual: 144 
k-th thoſe in favour of the Jeſuits were continued only FTE k 
during this year, for the ſociety returned to France 1 
5 in the following year. | 144 
5 I ſhall reſume this article in a proper place, and «| 
] {ſhall have occafion once more to introduce D'Offat 11 
: on account of a memorial which was addrefled to 1 
. me from Rome againſt him. At preſent, what I | 
t remains to be ſaid of him regards the coadjutorſhip 11 
5 of Baieux, and the abbey of Coulon, if the affair bs 1 
t was worth a long detail; but as it is not, I ſhall 1 
8 _ content myſelf with only informing the reader, that 4 
2 D'Oſſat procured himſelf to be made coadjutor of | 
3 Baicux, and treated with the Maintenons for his . 
1 abbey of Coulon, by an agreement not very advan- 14 
t tageous for them. His Majeſty gave me this ab- ! 
1 bey, after performing the promiſe he made to the | 
k Maintenons, that they ſhould loſe nothing by it, il 
e ſince they obtained an equivalent upon the biſhop- Lf 
n ric of Evreux, Villeroi earneſtly ſolicited his Ma- if 
4 jeſty for D*Offat, and endeavoured to engage my 1 
1 intereſt for his friend: Maintenon, on the contra- 1 
, ry, was highly diflatisfſied that this favour was Ii 
t- granted him. 19 
4 The Pope's nuncio made me another complaint i 
in the King's abſence, upon the journey his Ma- 
t= jeſty had undertaken. That his Holineſs intereſted 1:41 
Nt himſelf in it, was occaſioned by the Spaniards ha- 1 
d ving joined to the notion they formed to themſelves i 
3 of the occaſion of this voyage, that which was, WW 
in Vor. III. | 1 conceived 10 
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con:eived of his Majeſty's armaments and treaſures, 
which common fame had preatly increaſed, and 
infected even the Roly Father with their apprehen- 
fions. Henry, whom I informed of the nuncio's 
fears, ordered me to reaſſure him, without trou- 
bling myſelf to draw either Spain or Savoy out of 
their opinion. 

His Majeſty and I treated by letters of many dif- 
ferent affairs; and, amongſt others, that of Flan- 
ders, It was computed, that the laſt of February 
this year, the Spaniards had loſt 18,000 men, and 
fired above 250, c volleys of cannon before O- 
ſtend : nevertheleſs the ſicge was but very little ad- 
vanced; and in the month of April, the beſiegers 
attempting to make a general affault, they were re- 
pulſed with great loſs. From this the Archduke 
was convinced, that, notwithſtanding all his efforts, 
it would be time only, and a total want of men 
and ammunition of every kind, that would deliver 
the place into his power, Naſſau, on his fide, af- 
tcr the reduction of Grave, laid fiege to Rhinberg, 
and from thence went to inveſt Boiſleduc, not con- 
fidering that this enterpriſe exceeded his ſtrength, 
it being impoſſible, as I have already obſer ved, to 
take Boiſleduc with fo ſmall a number of troops. 
Accordingly he was on the point of loſing both his 
army and his reputation there; but, in revenge, he 
had the ſatisfection to drive the Spaniards out of 
the caſtle of Vactendock, where they were, in a 
manner, already maſters. The garriſon of this place, 
too weak to reſiſt them, and no longer thinking 
of any thing but retreating, had abandoned the 
city and the caſtle to their diſcretion, when they 
were joined by ſome Dutch troops, who paſſed by 
that place in their march to the army of Prince 
Maurice, and all together attacked the Spaniards, 
and diſlodged them trom the caſtle. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that the United Pro- 
Vinces could not carry on this war, without being 
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at a great expence both of men and .money, to 
which it was abſolutely neceglary that France mould 
continue to contribute. ue liege of Oitend alone 
had coſt them 109,000 volleys of canaon, and 79002 
men. His Mjeſty, tor the intereit of both the 
powers, kept Buzenval in thoſe proviaces, who. was 
then upon the point of returniag to France; and 
the agent ſent by the (ſtates to the King was named 
Aerſens “. This agent repretented to me, that his 
countrymen would be ſoon in no condition to keep 
the field, unlets his Myjelts would permit them to 
recruit the French companies that were in their. 
ſervice with Frenchmzu. The King ſeat me aa 
anſwer from. Chalons-ſur-Marne to this requeſt, 
which I had communicated to him, and told me, 
that he conſented to it; but, to avoid an open rup- 
ture with Spain, upon theſe conditions, That it 


ſhould be Aecrſens himſelf that ſhould raiſe the re- 


cruits, and not the officers, who would do it too 
publicly, having already actzd in ſuch a manner, as 
to draw upon him tome reproaches from the King 
of Spain : that the recruits ſhould be raited with 


the utmoſt expedition, and the utmoſt ſæcrecy; and 


that the foldiers who liſted, the number of which 
he deſired to know, ſhould file oit, without any 


noiſe, to the place where they were to embark, 


marching ix in àa company at moſt, with no other 
arms than their {words, and no more money than 
was neceflary to anlwer their expences till they_got 


Francis Aerſens, reſident, and afterwards ambaſſador from 
the ſtates of Holland at the court of France, The memoirs of 


that time repreſent him as a man of a ſubtle, artful, aud even 
dangerous turn of mind. Cardinal de Richelicu ſpeaks ot him, 


Oxeuſtiern, Chancelloe of Sweden, and Guiſcardi, Chancellor of 
Montferrat, as the three ouly politicians he had ever kaown iu 
Europe. ** It was the received opinion of that time,” ſays Ame- 
lot de la Houſſaye, ** that Heary Iv. had an amour with Acricus 
** wite, aud that the huſband was content with it, by reaicn of 
the profit he reaped from it: this amoar laid the foundation 
ot his fortune. tie left 100,000 livies a-Year to his, lon, nd 
** was called Van Sommerdyte. 
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there: that they ſhould take ſhipping rather at 
Dieppe than Calais, this laſt city being too much 
crouded with foreigners; and that notice ſhould be 
ſent to Chaſles, who was governor of it, and Vice- 
admiral de Vic, whole concurrence was neceſſary 
to the defign, and for whom he fent me a letter 
without a feal. Some alterations, however, were 
made in theſe orders: Aerſens could not levy the 
men alone; and it being my opinion, that J ought 
not to meddle in it, the officers raiſed the recruits, 
but did it with all poflible ſecrecy. His M:jeſty 
thought it would not be amiſs to fend the garriſon 
he had forced to leave Merz to Flanders; and, for 
fear that they ſhould inliſt with the Archduke, caſt 
his eyes upon my couſin Bethune to conduct them. 
As for the penſion tor which Aerlens ſtrongly im- 
portuned me, the King deferred taking a reſolution 
about it till his return. | 
During the ſtay his Majeſty made at Metz, the 
Duke of Bouillon brought this affair likewiſe upon 
the carpet: he had retired to Germany to the Elec- 
tor Palatine, to whom he was allied by the Electreſs: 
he prevailed upon this Elector to undertake his ju- 
ftification to Flenry, or to deceive him again by a 
letter, which his Majeſty fent me immediately to 
have my opinion of it. The purport of this letter, 
in which the Elector Palatine very unſeaſonably at- 


feed to treat with the King of France as with an 


equal, was to reprefent to him the great affliction it 
gave to the Duke of Bouillon to have his fidelity 
tuipected by the King, and to aflure him that he 
himſelf was convinced of his innocence, by proofs 
which he thought unanſwerable. The King had 
ſent for Bovillon to come to him, and clear up bis 
conduct, and afterward gave him notice by La- Fre- 
mouille that he ſhould at leaſt ſtop at Sedan; but 
Bouillon had done neither the one nor the other; 
the Palatine, therefore, to excuſe the Duke, al- 
ledged, that with regard to the firſt complaint, the 
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quality of his accuſers made it imprudent for the 
Duke to go and abandon himſelf to them; and to 
the fecond, he ſaid, that the gentleman who had 
brought his Majeſty's letter, had found Bouillon at 
Geneva, from whence he had a fincere intention to 
go and expect his Mijefty at Sedan; but that think- 
ing it neccilary. to take his route through Germany, 
that he might avoid the countries in dependence 
upon Spain and Lorrain, and alſo to pay his re- 
ſpects to the Elector and Electreſs, his kinſwoman, 
whom he had not yet ſeen, it was owing to his te- 
dious journey, that he had milled the opportuaity of, 
receiving his Majzſty at 5:dan. Tae letter con- 
cluded with repeated aſſurances of the Duke's at- 
rachment to his Mijeity, for the ſincerity of which 
the Elector brought the connettion there was be- 
tween them as a proof. | 
Henry anſwered the Elector's letter with more 
politencls than he had raſon to expect, and pro- 
miſed, as he had always done, to reſtore the Duke 
of Bouillon to his friendſhip and eſtzem, but upon 
conditions which Bouillon kaew himtelf to be too 
guilty to accept. Ia effect, at the very time that he 
was making theſe new proteſtations, his Majeſty re- 
ceived while at Metz, advice from Heidelberg, 
which he communicated to me, that a man named 
Dau-Pictitz-B-llay, brother to the governor of the 
young Caatillon, had been ſeat by the Duke of 
Tremouille to the Dake ot Bouilloa with diſpatches, 
in waich his Majeity was nearly concerned; that 


tais courier, wao was to ſet out from Longjumeay,, , 


had orders to pals through Sedan without making 
himſelf &nown, not even to Du-Miurierz and ar 
his return, he was again to pals through Sedan, 
and atterwards Paris, with the anſwer to Tremou- 
ille's diſpatches, „nom he was to meet at Comblat. 
His Majeity would not have entered into fo-circum- 
ſtantial an account of this affair, but that he wilhed 
(which ho ever was not pratticable) that I, in con- 
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cert with Rapin, could arreſt this courier, not be- 
fore his arrival at Paris, but in the road from Paris. 
to Thours, after he ſhould have received letters in 
that city, which would fully diſcover the nature of 
his commiſſion, 

His Majeſty had certainly no occaſion for farther 
proofs of the Duke of Bouillon's guilt. I may ven- 
ture to affirm, without any danger of judging too 
raſhly, that the ſubmiſſion which appeared in that 
ftep he had lately prevailed upon the Elector to 
make in his favour was only diſſembled, with a view 
to two things, the firſt was to inſpire the King with 
a ſecurity in regard to his perſon, and the ſecond to 
continue to draw from him thoſe ſums which for a 
long time he had regularly received for the ſupport. 
of his fortreſſes. This demand he renewed by 
Saint Germain, with whom Henry was highly diſ- 
pleaſed. His Majeſty recommended it earneſtly to 
me, to have no regard to the inftances that were 
made me from Bouillon, but at the ſame time, to 
give him no reaſon to ſuſpe& that I had any 
knowledge of what he had juſt related to me. 
Theſe orders were indeed unneceſſary, after the 
diſcoveries I had lately made of the new diſcontents 
which Bouillon and Tremouille had excited in the 
provinces amongſt. the Proteſtants, and from the 
reſult of the converſation I had with Henry at the 
arſenat before his departure for Meta, of which 
} have only mentioned what related to this jour- 
ney. | 
fo roceed x after having long confidered the 
eaſt of the cabal, which ſtruck a mortal blow to the 
heart of Henry, I fc 1d means at laſt to ſet him at 
peace, by ſhewing him, that however formidable 
might be its preſent appearance, it would, after 
fome ineffectual ſtruggles, fall into thing. What- 
ever notions may be formed of the levity and incon- 
fiderateneſs of thoſe whom we are pleated to term 
the vulgar, I have always found, that though they 
| g may 
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may fix upon ſome particular aims, and follow them 

not only with raſhneſs but rapture, yet theſe aims 

are always to a certain degree general, and directed 

to ſome common tatereſt ; but that any private one's 

ends, ſuch as proceed from the anger or wiches of 
a particular man, or of a ſmall number, are never 
long or much regarded. I will venture to lay farther, 
that of general intereſts, the voice of the people will 
give the molt certain judgment: allowing this prin» 
ciple, I conſidered the ſeditious party as terrible, 
only on account of the miſchievous influence that it 
might have in the provinces, by mifrepreſentations 
of the King and government; and the dread that 
might be raiſed of oppreſſion and flivery. And as 
thoſe inftuences and thoſe terrors would be made 
every day leſs by effects of a contrary kind, and had 
never infected the principal governments, or great 
cities, the court could never fee itſelf oppoted but 
by a paltry rabble, and a few petty fortretles, unable 
to ſtand a fortnight againſt a royal army. 

The King was at Metz when he heard the firſt 
news of the ſickneſs of Queen Eliſabeth, which was 
ſent to him by the Count de Beaumont“, our am- 
baſſador at London: his Majeſty thereupon reſolved 
to haſten his departure from that city. At his ſi- 
ſter's requeſt he went from thence to Nancy, where 
ſhe had cauſed a magnificent ballot or interlude to 
be prepared for his entertainment. He remained 
there for ſome days, in great anxiety about the next 
advices which he expected to receive concerning the 
health of Eliſabeth. The death + of this great Queen, 

- which 


* Chriſtopher de Harley governor of Orleans, who died in 1615. 

FT Eliſabeth died the 4th of April, N. S. in the 7oth year of her 
age, and the 44th of her reign. The public report, and the com- 
mon opinion ot the hiſtorians at that time, were, that her death 
was occaſioned by a ſecret grief and melancholy which ſhe could 
not conquer: the occaſion of which was attributed to her remorſe 
and ſelf-reproack for being the cauſe of the Earl of Eſſex's death, 


for whom, among all her favourites, fhe had ſhown the greateſt 


allection. That is the opinion of Matthieu, tom. 2. I. 3. p. $79. 
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which he heard of foon after, was an irreparable 
loſs to Europe, and Henry in particular, who could 
not hope, in the ſucceſſor of Eliſabeth, to fiad the. 
ſame favourable diipolition to all his deſigus, as he 
had in this Priacets, “ the irreconcileable enemy of 
© his irreconcileable enemies, and a ſecond ſelf:“ 
ſuch were tha terms which Henry made ule of in a 
letter he wrote to me on this event, which was al- 


moſt wholly tilled with the prailcs, of this great 


Queen, and expreſſious of ſorrow for her loſs. | 

His  Mijeity, who was immediately ſenſible how 
greatly this event might influence the political affairs, 
of Europe, determined, as I have alrcady ſaid, to, 
ſend me in quality ot ambaffador-extr aordinary to 
King James. Hc informed me of this his intcution, 


in the letter above mentioned; and fearing, perhaps, 


that I ſhould oppoſc it, as 1 had for merly donc, 
endeavoured to prevail upon me to accept Unis com- 
miſſion by the {trongett motives, and ſuch as he 
knew moſt likely to make an impreſſion on me. L 
was the only perivn Henry could think of for this 
purpoſe; 1 repeat his words, and that becauſe I was, 
the only man in France who had any knowledge of 
the affairs that were to be negotiated in this embaſly. 

My religion, probably, bad already diſpoſcd the new 
Kiog in my. tavour, and would gan me free accels 


to him. I dare not mention what his M.jeſty fur- 


ther ſaid, in regard to that reputation ot hondur 


Thuanus, and ſome others, ſay nothing of this ſuppoſed grief, but, 
on the contra:y, ſay, that, like Auguſtus, ſhe died without griet or 
fear, and only through the mere failure of nature. | Her hatred: 
agaiuſt our religion, aud her cruelty in putting her firſt couſtn, 
Queea Mary, to death, have tarniſhed the luſtre of her reign. ne- 
verthclufs, Iacquieſce in the clegy beſtowed upon her by Thua- 
nus, who concludes his enumeration ot her great abilities by 
faying, ſhe bad thote of a King, not merely as fuch, but of. 
a, very great King: Sbe {pake Latia, Greck, Fccach, italian, and 
Spaniſh; ſhe was alſo well verted in the mathematics, n tory, 


politics, c. Beſides particular hiſlo ics of her lite, ee Thuans, 


Pereſi xe, Journal de lien. IV. L. Set. anno 1603. wemares d Etats 
e Viliergi, toi. 3. p. 20. aud other Ficach hi.toriaus. 
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and fidelity which he ſaid I had acquired among 
foreigners. Henry ſoon followed his letter : from 
Nancy he returned through Toul, Vitry, Rheims, 
Villers-cotterets, and Saint- Germain: -laye, to Fon- 
tainebleau, which, within a few days, completed a 
tour of two months. 

I had received a ſecond letter ſoon after the firſt, 
in which his M:jeſty ordered me to meet him fifteen 
or twenty leagues from Paris, A report was cur- 
rent, that immediately upon the death of Eliſabeth, 
the Spaniards” began to ule their utmoſt efforts to- 
gain the new king: we ſhall afterwards ſee that this 
report was but too well grounded. Henry had 
thouſand things to ſay to me on this head, which 
made him extremely deſirous of an opportunity to 
converſe freely with me about it. I joined him at 
the houſe of Montglat, where he had ſcarce any 
attendants with him, at which he exprefled great 
fatisfaction. He embraced me cloſely three times, 
ſaid a few words publicly to me on the ſucceſs of his 
journey, and inquired more particularly of me a- 
bout his buildings “ at Saint-Germain and Paris. 
Materials were then collecting for building his grand 
gallery at the Louvre, for the arſenal, and for other 
works, of which I had the inſpection and conduct, 
and which had been partly the ſubjects of thoſe let- 
ters Thad received from him; therein he had allo 
directed me to proceed in the execution of what had 
been projected in regard to that apartment of the 
Louvre called the Hall of Antiquities, 

After I had, in a conciſe but ſatisfactory manner, 
replied to all theſe articles, Henry took me by the 
hand, and led me unto the garden, at the door of 
which he ordered ſome of his guards to be placed. 
The embally to England was the ſole ſubject of our 


Henry IV. bvilt the new caſtle of Saint-Germain, extended 
the gardens to the banks of the Scinc, and formed its beautitul 
terratles, 


converſation. 
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converſation... His Majeſty had at fiiſt imparted to 
bis court his reſolution to fend this embaily, but 
without namipg the perſon whom he had fixed upon 
to execute it. The knowledge of this alone had 
excited ſome murmurs among the partiſans of the 
Pope and Spain ; and it was faid, that Henry fought 
allies only among princes who were of a different 
religion from his own. But when his Majeſty, not- 
withſtanding. declared publicly his intention to in— 
velt me with this employment, their diſguſt then 
thewed J itſelf without reſtraint. This whole cabal, 
which 1 had good reaſon to think was made up of 
my molt inveterate enemies, boldly repreſented to 
his Majeſty, that to ſend a Huguenot to treat con- 
cerning the intereſt of the kingdom, with a prince 
of the ſame religion, would be highly dangerous 
to the ſtate; and more eſpecially ſo, were he in- 
truſted with a full power. Finding they could not 
prevail upon his Majeſty to revoke my nomination, 
they contented themſelves with getting my commiſ- 
ſion confined only to condolances upon the death 
of the late Qucen, and compliments for the new 
King; or, at moſt, to an inipection into the ſtate 
of affairs in England, but without any -power to 
act, or even to confer on the principal occaſion of 
my journcy. 

Henry, at the ſame time that he informed me of 
thele ſecret practices in his court, of which I was 
till then ignorant, repeated to me his aſſurances, 
that he had not been influenced by them to alter 
his deſigns, either with reſpect to the embaſſy, his 


choice of me, or of the particular point which he. 
had at firſt in view: and he further confirmed this 


his reſolution, by judiciouſly obſerving, that an em- 
baſſy, whoſe commiſſion ſhould be confined merely 
to ceremony, would be ulelels and vain; and that, 


it there were any hopes: of ever, ſeeing the new 


king of England puriue the maxims of - Eliſabeth, 
in regard to the pulicical engagements of that prin- 
ceis, 


in open council, ſuch inſtructions, in regard to my 


V. 1603. EU $3 i] 
10 ceſs, it would, doubtleſs, depend chiefly on the —1 4 
ut manner in which he ſhould be at firſt prejudiſed a- i1 
n gainſt the houſe of Auſtria, and in favour of the 14 
0 alliance with France, and its ancient partiſans: but 44 
ve he confeſſed to me, that this point appeared to him | q 
it in all reſpects ſo extremely difficult, that unlets it * | 
A was managed with the utmoſt dexterity, both in 'I1 
* the council of France and at the Engliſh court, it | 
* would, perhaps, be better not to think of it at all. 1 
2 He further ſaid, that it would firſt be neceſſary, ſo 1 
l, to impoſe on the enemies which I had in the court | | 
t and council, that they might ſuſpect nothing in my * 
10 commiſſion more than what ſhould be declared to | 
* me, in their preferice, and even with their conlent, 5 8 
8 lis Majzſty, on this occaſion, repeated a ſi mile of = 
* La-Riviere's, which he often uſed, that the kingdom | 
ry cf France may be compared to an apothecary's 1 
* ſhop, in which are contained not only moſt. falu- M0 
* tary remedies, but alſo the moſt ſubtle poiſons; and 1 
(+ that the King, ke an able apothecary, ought to 11 
h make the beſt advantage of both, by mixing them 1 
W in the moſt proper manner, In regard to the pro- 3's 
as poſitions which I ſhould make to the Engliſh mini- {il 
9 ſters, he ſaid, I ought to be cautious not to expoſe | 1 | 
f the ſovereign of the principal kingdom in Europe RJ 
| to rhe ſhame of having made advances which ſhould 1 
£ be neglected or deſpiſed, and perhaps to a neceffity Fi 
* of revenging them: and as to the more ſecret pro- Wi 
bot Poſitions, which, at proper opportunity, I ould #7 
make to King James, he ſaid it would require great = 
a judgment and dexterity, to avoid haſtening, by any it 
8 imprudent ſtep, his engagements with Spain, which bt 
8 as yet were, perhaps, uncertain, or, at leaſt, far 1 
* from being concluded. His Majeſty ſuppoſed, that | & 
y all cauſes of diſſatisfaction might, as much as it was i" 
. poſſible, be obviated, by giving me, in writing, and bl 
itt 
, embaſſy, as ſhoutd appear to be only general, and 11 
" merely complimentary, which I might publicly pro- a 
» duce 
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duce in England as well as in France, but which, 
however, ſhould not prevent my ſeconding his Ma- 
jeſty's more particular intentions, whenever a fa- 
vourable opportunity might preſent; provided, ne- 
vertheleſs, that I did it as of myſelf, and without 
giving this Prince to underſtand, that I was autho- 
riſed herein by the King my maſter. 

What his Majeſty thus acquainted me with, ap— 
peared to me of ſuch great conſequence, that I de- 
fired him to grant me four days to conſider of it, 
before I gave him my anſwer, I immediately ſer 


out poſt for Paris, to be at liberty to make my re- 


flections, and Henry departed from thence for Jul- 
ly. I eaſily perſuaded myſelf to comply with the 
King's deſires; but I thought it a neceſſary precau- 
tion, to have his Majeſty's more immediate avowal 
and authority for all theſe propoſitions which he had 
enjoined me to make to the King of England, as of 
myſelf, without which I thought it would be riſk- 
ing too much. To be favourably received and heard 
by King James, it would be proper to begin by gain- 
ing his confidence, to which my religion gave me 
the beſt claim; but I was ſenſible, that, by this, I 
ſhould be obliged to break through thoſe bonds of 
circumſpection, which in France I bad preſcribed 
to myſelf, out of a deference to the religion of the 
Prince. I had no reaſon to doubt, but that, what- 
ever words might eſcape me, which in this reſpect 
ſhould appear ſomewhat free, would be as induſtri- 
oully reported by the enemies I ſhould have in that 
court, as they could have been in France; and I 
had equal cauſe for being apprehenſive, that ſome- 


thing of this kind ſhould be afterwards repreſented 


in ſuch a manner, as to appear criminal in the eyes 
of his Majeſty, who, as well as other good Princes, 
had his moments of diſtruſt and ill humour; and 


ſometimes one of theſe moments is ſufficient to ruin 
a miniſter, however firmly ſupported ; a reverſe of 


fortune 


- _y " . . * 
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fortune which it was not impoſſible, but I myſelf 
might experience. ; n 
All thefe conſiderations confirmed me in à reſo- 
lution not to depart without a writing ſigned by his 
Majeſty, and known only to us two, whereby, what- 
ever my conduct might be at the court of London, 
and whatever expreſſions I might uſe to the King 
of England, I might be able, it neceflary, to juſtify 
mylelt, and ſhew that I had done nothing but td 

romote the ſucceſs of our affairs, and that by his 
Maizſty's expreſs orders. Thus I declared myſelt 


to Henry, when, at the end of four days, he came 


to the arſenal to receive my anſwer; though indeed 


' I made this declaration no-otherwile than by ſaying, 


that I was full of fears leaſt any part of my con- 
duct, on this occaſion, ſhould draw upon me the 
misfortune of his diſpleaſure. 38 N * 
We were at this inſtant alone. Henry, after ha- 
ving taken a ſhort turn among the workmen in the 

rand walk, and commended what they were doing, 
called me to bim, and we went, as was his cuſtom, 
to the end of this walk, which terminates in a kind 
of balcony, from whence there is a view of Paris. 


My propoſal gave him a moment's thought, after 


which he conteſſed 1 was in the right, and in a few 
days he brought me himſelf the writing I required, 
and, having read it to me, gave it into my hands. 
It was exprefled in ſuch terms, as rendered it highly 
probable that Henry would never oblige me to make 
it public. I was permitted to appear, to the King 


of England and his miniſters, fo zealous for the 


Reformed religion, as to give them affurances that 
I preferred it both to my country and my King, 


to whom, on this account, I was not more attach- 


ed than to the King of England. The propoſitions 
which I was to make this Prince were alſo: enume- 
rated; but I ſhall omit them here, as being already 
related in the account of my conference with Queen 
Eliſabeth, and of Henry's grand deſign, I was alſo 

Vol. III. H directed 
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directed to deſire the King of England, in caſe he 
ſhould not approve of what l had to propoſe to him, 
not to let it be known in France, becauſe I was 
not authoriſed to make any ſuch propoſitions ; and 
further, (ſuppoſing King James approved them), 1 
ſhould feign to defer communicating to the King 
my maſter what might be agreed between us, till I 
ſhould ſee whether it would be as favourably recei- 
ved by the northern crowns, and the States-general 
of the United Provinces, as by his Britannic Ma- 

_ zeſty. | | 
Such was my ſecret credential letter, which I 
then conſidered as a great acquiſition, and no doubt 
the King, on his fide, thought it as great a com- 
.pliance; yet it is certain, that by this we had neither 
of us done what was ſufficient. It was neceſſary 
to be prepared: for the King of England's abſolute 
and entire compliance with all bis Majeſty's inten- 
tions, and to be able to make the beſt of an oppor- 
tunity, which perhaps might never offer again. In 
a word, to conclude a treaty, I ought to have car- 
Tied with me a blank ſigned by the King; but our 
fear of the faction we had to combat in council did 

ſcarce permit us even to think of this, 

In regard to the general inſtructions which I have 
mentioned, the King deferred having them drawn 
up till he came to Fontainebleau, for which place he 
{et out, attended by his whole court; and in three 
days his council were to follow; but they were 
countermanded on occaſion of a violent diſorder, 
which ſeized Henry immediately after his arrival at 
1 Fontainebleau, which was about the twentieth of 
| May *. This was ſo ſtrong a retention of urine, 
| that 


The King, ſays the Marechal de Baſſompierre, was ſeized 
with a retention ot urine on the eve of Pentecoſt, which gave 
him great pain, but he was ſoon freed from it. The pliyſicians 
being aſſembled, (theſe are the words which we find in the Jo- 
nal de L'Etoile), the reſult of their conſuhations were in theſe 
terms : Alſtincat a quavis muligre, etium regina: fin minus, periculum 
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that his phyſicians at firſt deſpaired of his life. The 
King hiwſelf was ſtrongly perſuaded that his laſt 
hour approached; and being defirous to divide the 
few moments which he had to live, between the 
care of his ſoul and that of his kingdom, he ad- 
drefled himſelf with great fervour to God, and then 
dictated the following letter, which was immediate- 
ly diſpatched to me at Paris, where I was making 
the neceſſary preparations for my voyage, and 
little expected ſo melancholy a meſſage. % My 
« friend, I find myſelf ſo ill, that it ſeems highly 
© probable God would ſoon diſpoſe of me; and 
&« it being my duty, next to the care of my ſoul, to 
© make the neceflary dilpofitions to ſecure the fuc- 
« ceſſion to my children, that their reign may be 
« proſperous, - and may promote the happineſs of 
« my wife, my kingdom, my good and faithful ſer- 
« vants, and my dear people, whom I love equally 
« with my own children, I defire to confer with 
* you on all theſe matters; come to me therefore 
« with all diligence, and ſay nothing of it to any 
« one; make an appearance only of going to the 
« conventicle at Ablon; and having privatcly or- 
« dered poſt-horſcs to be there in readineſs, pro- 
« ceed immediately to this place.” | 
The peruſal of this moſt ſenſibly affected me. 
I fet out with the greateſt precipitation. When I 
entered the King's chamber, I found him in his bed; 
the Queen was teated by him, and held one of his 
hands between hers; he held out the other to 
me, and ſaid, My good friend, draw near and 
embrace me, I am extremely glad you are come; 
is it not ſtrange that, two hours after ] wrote to 
“you, my excflive pains ſhould begin to abate ? 
“ hope, by degrees, they will entirely Icave me, 


eſt ne ante tres menſes elapſos vitam cum morte commntet. Henry Iv 
did not ſtrictly obſerve what was here enjoined him, nor did any 
bad conſequence ariſe thetettom. 
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&« for I have made water three times, the laſt moſt 
« profuſely, and with but little pain.“ Then turning 
12 the Queen, © This,“ ſaid he, of all my fer- 

© vants, is he who beſt unde Hands, and is moſt 
Arey of, the interior affairs of my kingdom, 
« and, had been taken from you, would have 
« been beſt able to ſerve both you and my children, 
« 'T know, indeed, that his temper is ſomewhat au- 
« ſtere, that be is often rather too plain for fuch a 
« ſpirit as yours, and that, on this account, many 
« have endeavoured to prejudiſe you and my chil- 
«© dren againſt him, that he might be removed from 
« vou; but if ever this event thould happen, and 
„ you {ſhould employ fuch and ſuch perions, (na- 
e ming them ſoftly in her ear), and, inſtead of 
« following the good counſels of this man, ſhould 
«© be wholly guided by their opinions, depend upon 
« it, it will prove deſtructive to the ſtate, and may, 
* perhaps, ruin my children and yourſelf. I have 
ſent thus ſuddenly for him, that, with him and 
e you, I might confult upon the means to prevent 
et theſe evils ; but I thank God my precautions will 
þ probably not yet be neceffary.” 

Couriers upon couriers were the next day di 
patched, to diſſipate the difagreeable rumours which 
were already ſpread in all places. I did not myſelf 
return to Paris, till J had feen the King make water; 
he would have it fo, and he did it twice with fuch 
facility, that 1 was perfectly ſatisfied all danger was 
over. Three days after I received a letter from 
bim, wherein he informed me, that having been 
bled in the left arm by La Rivicrie the evening I 
left him, he had been greatly relieved, and, having 
reſted well the whole night, found himſelf grow 
better and better every hour. He thanked me for 
the intereſt I ſeemed to take in his health, and for 
the advice which, on this occaſion, I had been free 
enough to give bim, to be more moderate in bunt- 


ing ; and he promiſcd to oblerve what F had 1 
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He was already able to be as circumſtantial as uſual 
in thoſe details with which his letters were com- 
monly filled; he directed me in this, to ſend two 
hundred crowns to each of the perſons afflicted with. 
the evil, whom his own diſorder had prevented him 
from touching, and whom nevertheleſs he would 
not ſend back. Herein alſo he rhanked me for the 
portraits of the new King and Queen of England, 
which I had ſent him. His Majeſty's phyſicians were 


unanimous, on this occaſion, in making him the 


ſame repreſentations which 1 had done, in regard 
to the injury his health received from the violence of 
his exercite in hunting. He followed their advice, 
and found himſelf conſiderably better for it; he al- 
ſo received great benefit from the waters of Pougues, 
which he drank this year for ſome time, during 
which the young Princeſs his daughter was taken ſo 
ill, that her life was deſpaired of; both the King 
and the Dauphin his ton went frequently to {ee her. 

Together with this letter from his Majeſty, the 
contenis of which I have here related, 1 received 
another much longer, which Villeroi wrote to me 
by his order, upon the affairs of England. Herein 
he informed me, that his Majeſty had ſent to ac- 
quaint the Count of Beaumont with his recovery, 
that he might notify it to the King of England; 


| alſo that I was expected by his Britannic Mzjeſty, 


who attributed my delay to the King's indiſpotitiony 
and to the Baron Du- Your's not having notified to 
the King in form, the death of Eliſabeth, and the 
acceſſion of James VI. “ to the crown of England. 

The 


Henry Stuart, Baron of Darnly, Duke of Rothſay, &c. eſpou» 
ſed Mary Stuart, widow of Francis Il. of France; the having af- 
ter bis death retired into Scotland. He was ſtrangled in his bed 
in 1567. James Stuart, at firſt King of Scutland, and afterwards 
of England, was his ſon, and dicd in 1625. On his acccſhon to 


the crown of England, the Marquis of Roſny wrote the following 


complimentary letter to the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, at that time 
H 3 his 
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The Baron Du-Tour was, fer this purpoſe, ſent by 
James to his moſ Chriſtian Majeſty: he left Lon- 
don the day after this Prince's entry there, and 
arrived a few days after at Fontainebleau, where he 
acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion. Villeroi fur— 
ther informed me, that my departure for England, 
for theſe reaſons, being no longer to be deferred, 
the King would ſoon fend for me, and inform me 
of the day: but his Majeſty changed his intention 
in this reſpect, and came himſelf to Paris. The 
heat, which had begun early this year, was exceſſive, 
and rendered the ſands of Fontainebleau in ſupport- 
able to one but juſt recovering from ſickneſs. 

Iwo days after his Majeſty's arrival at Paris, he 
aſſembled the Chancellor Bellievre, Villeroi, Maiſſe, 
and Sillery, on the ſubject of my departure, and 
that I might receive my public inſtructions in their 
preſence. When I entered the King's cloſer, where 
this council was held, I told his Majeſty that the 


his ambaſſador, in France: the original of which is in the cabinet 
of the preſent Duke of Sully. 


To the Scotch ambaſſador. 


S IR, 

HE intereſt you have in the proſperity of the affairs of the 
King of Scotland, joincd to the dee ! have to do you ter- 
vice, have induced me to wiite to you, that by the letter which 
J have juſt received trom the governor ot Dieppe, you might be 
intormed of the deceaſe of the Queen of England, of the acc« fhon, 
reception, apd acknowledgment of the King of Scotfand. to that 
crown, and th:t all things there are in a (tate of peace and tran- 
quillitx; for which I rejoice with you, it being highly beneficial 
10 all, and the defire of every good man. 


S IR, 
Your moſt humble couſin 


and ſervant, 8 
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Count of Soiſſons was in the chamber without, and 
that it appeared to me neceſſary, that he likewiſe 
ſhould be introduced to be a witneſs of my deputa- 
tion, Henry replied, that he did not Know the 


Count was there; and that, from what I had juſt 


faid, he would take occaſion to reconcile us to each 
other; for the Count of Soiffons's reſentment ſtill 
ſubſiſted. Accordingly, the Count meeting me 
two days after, as 1 entered the palace, told me, 
that he had learned from a good hand, that I had 
rendered him an office which he had no reaſon to 
expect from me; he thanked me for it, affured me 
that he would forget the paſt, and for the future 
would be my friend; but he did not long continue 
in theſe ſeutiments. 

The principal object of theſe inſtructions had al- 
ways been a cloſe alliance between France and Eng- 
tand and Spain, notwithſtanding all that had been 
done to prevent it by the partiſans of that crown 
in France. The principal difference between theſe 
and the ſecret inſtructions which I had received from 
his Mijeity was, that, in the former, he had con- 
cealed the true motives to this alliance. I will not 
trinſcribe them here, as the particulars would be 
too long and circumſtantial. The ſubſtance of them 
was bricfly as follows: to take every opportunity 


of diſcourling upon, and informing the King of 


England, of all the unjuſt and violent proceedings 
of Spain, thereby to inſpire him with an averſion 
to that crown; to repreſcat the various arts em- 
ployed by her to embroil Europe; her new uſurpa- 
tions in Italy; her ſecret practices in England, 
by means ot the Jeſuits; her intrigues in Ireland 
and Scotland, under the ſanction of the authority 
which the Pope pretends to have over thoſe king- 
doms; her defigns upon. Straſburg, by forcing the 
Cardinal of Lorrain to conſent to the Pope's giving 
the coadjutorſhip of it to the brother in-l..w Of the 
Catholic King; finally, her proceedings to obtain 

' univerlal 
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univerſal monarchy; all which did but too evident- 
ly appear. 

Ia conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the King 
of England muſt either have concluded a peace with 
Spain, or have entered into an open or ſecret war 
againſt that crown. In the firſt cafe, I was to con- 
- Vince this Prince, that a peace would enable Spain 
to get pci: ſſion of the Low Countries, after which, 
The would not fail ro turn her arms either againſt 
France or England; and muſt probably towards 
the latter, on account of the Pope's long invetcracy 
to it. I was allo to undeceive the King of England, 
in regard to the report induſtriouſly ſpread by 
Spain, that ſhe had no intention to get poſſeſſion of 
the Low Countries, but only to form them into a 
diſtin&t kingdom, ſuch as that of Burgundy had 
been, to be given to the Archduke. As a laſt 
reſource, I was to inſiſt, that Spain ſhould at leaft 
be made to purchaſe this peace at t high price, or 
ſhould be obliged to the King of France or England 
for it; and eſpecially that ſhe ſhould give up Oſtend. 
In caſe an open war thould be reſolved upon, I was 
to endeavour to diſcover the intention of the King 


of England on that head, and, if poſſible, prevent 


it, and repreſent to him the neceſſity of beginning 
by giving a powerful aſſiſtance to the States. 
Finally, if a ſecret war was relolved upon, in 
which 1 was to uſe my endeavours to confirm or 
engape the King of England, in this caſe I was'to 
repreſent to him, that prudence required he ſhould 
begin by ſtrengthening himſelf upon the throne, ſe- 
curing it to his deſcendents, and by gaining Europe 
in his intereſts ; ſo that Spain might be one day ir- 
reſiſtibly attacked: that, till this was effected, it 
would be proper only to keep this power in awe, 
or engage her in a fruitleſs employment of her 
forces againſt Flanders: that, in the mean time, 
the conditions of the union might be agreed on, and 
' remented by a double marriage between the 158 
| : | ren 
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dren of the two Kings; which, however, ſhould 


not be declared till they had begun the execution 


of their deſigns. I was, moreover, to be particu- 
larly careful to regulate and determine the nature 
of the ſuccours which were proviſionally to be gi- 
ven the States; and prevent the Engliſh” council 
from demanding the zoo, ooo livres which that 
crown had lent the United Provinces, leſt they 
might thereby be induced to throw themſelves into 
the arms of Spain; on the contrary, I was to per- 
ſuade his Britaonic Mijeſty to be at new expences, 
equal with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in favour of 
theſe people, and to afliſt them with the ſame num- 
ber of ſhips as Queen Eliſabeth had done; allo 
to obtain permiſſion, that the 459,000 livres which 
this Queen had lent France, might be applied as 
exigencies ſhould require in Flanders; and that 
300,000 livres more might be added to them by 
England, that, with the 550,090 livres which Hzn- 


ry obliged himſelf to join to them, a fund might be 


formed of 1500,000 livres for the prelent neceſſi⸗ 
tics of the States-general, In cate I could not 
gain a compliance with theſe articles, I was to en- 
deavour to get the States-debr to England of 
3<0,000 livres diſcharged, France obliging herſelf 


to pay it; alſo to manage this affair in ſuch a 


manner, that the King of England might not have 
the maritime towns of Holland delivered to him as 
fecurities for theſe fuccours; and to ſound his in- 
tentions in regard to thoſe of which he was already 
poſlefied in Aaland. In purſuance of this plan, I 
was to conſult with Barnevelt, to act in concert 
with him and the States-deputics at London, ſeem 
attached to their intereſts, entertain them with a- 
greeable hopes, peeiuide them that their intereſts 
were the care of the Britith council, without giving 
umbrage to this council, and make the beſt advan- 
tage I could of the knowledge they might have ac- 
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Theſe were the principal points of wy inſtruc- 


tions. There were ſome others which did not re. 


late to the ſame ſubject, or at leaſt not immediately: 
ſuch was that in regard to the piracies of the Eng- 
liſh. I was charged to complain, that, fince the 
treaty of Vervins, they had taken from France to 
the amount of a million ; and 1 was to endeavour 
to get a diflolution of the treaty of commerce con- 
cluded between England and France in 1572, as 
being diſadvantageous to France, which, by chat 
treaty, had not the fame privileges and immunities 
in England that the Engliſh had in France. The 
cloſe union between Eliſabeth and Henry had cau- 
ſed all things to be equal on both fides, during the 
reign of that Queen, and his treaty. was then con- 
ſidered as void, though it had never been formally 
annulled. My orders were, however, to be ex- 
tremely circumſpect on this head, and even entirely 
to ſuppreſs it, if I found, that by privgiog it upon 
the carpet, I might run any riſk of railing a ſulpt- 
cion in the new King, from which Eliſabeth herſelf 
had not been exempt, that France only {ought to 
embark Ergland in a war with Spain, out of which 
Jhe would then eaſily cxtricate herſelf. If what the 
Baron Du- Tour had ſaid in France, of his Britannic 
Majeſty's reſolution to ſuccour Oſtend, ſhould ap- 
Pear to be well grounded, I might then ſpare my- 


ſelf part of theſe precautions. 


The manner in which I was to treat with the am- 
bafladors of the King of Spain and the Archduke's ; 
the attention which 1 was to beſtow on the affairs 
of Ireland and Scatland; and the juſtification of 
Beaumont, againſt whom King James had: been pre- 
judiſed, and for whom I was charged to procure 
the ſame privileges of this Prince which were enjoy- 
ed by his agent in France: theſe were other ar- 
ticles of. my inſtructions. There was one article 
concerning the Duke of Bovillon, in reſpect to 
whom 1 was to be ſilent, unleſs the King of England 

$ ; | ſhould 
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ſhould ſpeak to me about him, to which he would 
probably be induced by the Elector Palatine; and in 
this caſe, I was to paint the Duke of Bouillon in his 
real character, and not to engage the King of France 
in any thing on his account. We may obſerve, that 
the ſubject of my negotiations were ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive; for I was to gain a knowledge of the diſpo- 
ſitions of the King and people of England, not on- 
ly with reſpect to Spain and Flanders, but alſo to the 
northern crowns. To fay the truth, the political 
ſtate of all Europe was concerned in my enſuing con. 
duct, and its conſequences, 

Theſe inſtructions “, in which to my other titles, 
his Majeſty had added that of Marquis, having been 
read to me aloud, were then delivered to me in pre- 
ſence of the Count of Soiffons, Sillery, and Jeannin, 
ſigned by his NET and Villeroi. Henry alſo gave 
me ſix letters, one from his Ma eſty to the King of 
England, beſides another for the ſame Prince for 
form- ſake counter- ſigned: two others, in the ſame 
manner, from the King to the Queen of England, 
and two others from the Queen of France to the 
King and Queen of England : his Majeſty alſo gave 
me a cypher, with which the council was acquaint» 
ed; but he likewiſe ſecretly gave me another, of 


which none but we two had the key, When TI went 


to take my leave of this Prince, he preſented me his 
hand to kiſs, then embraced me and wiſhed me a 
good voyage, repeated his reliance upon me, and 
his hopes of my good ſucceſs. 

The beginning of June I ſet out for Calais, where 
I was to embark, having with me a retinue of up- 


* Fhe original of theſe inſtructions, ſigned with Henry IV. “s 
own hand, is (till in being; as alſo another piece, written by M. 
de Roſny, bearing this title, A memorandum made by me, 
** and delivered to M. de Villcroi, according to his deſire, to aſſiſt 
him in preparing my inſtructions.” This piece is only a reca- 
pitulation of all the points which were the objects of his embaſſy 
to London. Cabinet of the Duke of Silly. | 
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wards of two hundred ;gentlemen, or. who called 
themſelves ſuch, of whom a conſiderable number 
were really of the firſt diſtinction. Juſt before my 


departure old Servin came and preſented his ſon to 


me, and begged I would uſe my endeavours to make 
him a man of ſome worth and honeſty ; but he con- 
fefled it was what he dared not hope, not through 
any want of underſtanding or capacity in the young 
man, but from his natural inclination to. all kinds 
of vice. The old man was in the right ; what he 
told me having excited my curioſity to gain a tho- 
rough knowledge of young Servin, I found him to 
be at once both a wonder and a monſter ; for I can 
give no other idea of that afſemblage of the moſt 
excellent and the moſt perniciqus qualities. Let 
the reader repreſent to himſelf a man of a genius 
Jo lively, and an underſtanding ſo extenſive, as ren- 
dered him ſcarce ignorant of any thing that could 


be known; of fo vaſt and ready a comprehenſion, 


that he immediately made himſelf maſter of what 
he attempted, and of ſo prodigious a memory, that 
he never forgot what he had once learned ; he pol- 
{fled all parts of philoſophy and the mathematics, 
particularly fortification, and drawing; even in the- 
ology he was ſo well ſkilled, that he was an excel- 
lent, preacher whenever he had a mind to exert that 
talent, and an able diſputant for and againſt the 
reformed religion indifterently ; he not only under- 
Nood Greek, . Hebrew, and ail the languages which 
we call learned, but alſo all the different jargons or 
modern dialects; he accented and pronounced them 


1o naturally, and ſo perfectly imitated the geſtures 


and manners both of the ſeveral nations of Europe, 


and the particular provinces of France, that he 


might have been taken for a native of all or any of 
theſe countries, and this quality he applied to 
counterfeit all forts of perſons, wherein he ſucceed- 
ed wonderfully ; he was, moreover, the beſt come- 
dian and greateſt droll that perhaps ever Aken ; 
17 | 8 N 
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he had a genius for poetry, and had wrote many 
verles; he played upon almoſt all inſtruments, was 
a perfect maſter of muſic, and ſung moſt agreeably 
and juſtly; he hkewiſe could ſay maſs; for he was 
of a diſpoſition to do, as well as to know, all things: 
his body was perfectly well ſuited to his mind, he 
was light, nimble, dextrous, and fit for all exerciſes; 
he could ride well, and m dancing, wreſtling, and 
leaping, he was admired ; there are not any re- 
creative games that he did not know; and he was 
ſkilled in almoſt all mechanic arts. But now for 
the reverſe of the medal : here it appeared that he 
was treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful; a lar, 
a cheat, a drunkard, and glutton a ſharper in play, 
immerſed in every ſpecies of vice, a blaſphemer, an 
Atheiſt; in a word, in him might be found all the 
vices contrary. to nature, honour, religion, and ſo- 
ciety ; the truth of which he himſelf evinced with 
his laſt breath, for he died in the flower of his age, 
in a common brothel, perfectly corrupted by his 
debaucheries, and expired with a glaſs in his hand, 
curſing and denying God. 

From the moment of my departure to that of my 
return, I wrote regularly to his Majeſty, and gave 
him an exact account of whatever happened to me. 
My letters were of three kinds: for indifferent 
things I vſe1 only the common character; my ge- 
neral cyphecs I uſed for ſuch matters as were to be 
known only to the council; and my ſecret cypher 
I employed in what I addreſſed to the King himſelf, 
which was to be ſeen only by him: his. Majeſty - 
choſe to have the greateſt part of my letters in this 
cypher, though he found the difficulty of decypher- 
mg ſo great, that he at laſt entruſted the key to Lo- 
menie, whom he encouraged from time to time to 
render himſelf well {killed in it; but the difficulty 
which I experienced myſelf in the uſe of this cypher, 
whenever I wanted to deſcend to particulars, com- 


pelled me to abridge the ordinary length of my let- 


ter: however I complied with his Majeſty's defires 
Vo. III. I 8 in 
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in this reſpect as well as I could, more eſpecially af. 
ter the affair of the Joſt diſpatch. All thefe letters, 
which I have preſerved, I ſhall here reduce to the 
form of a narrative, wherein the public may be ex- 
actly informed of every material circumſtance rela- 
tive to my embaſſy at London, and my negotiations 
with King James. 

I ſtaid a day at Calais, waiting for Saint. Luc, and 
ſome others who had honoured me with their com- 
pany. 1 found the vice-admiral of France ready to 
receive me; and the vice-admirals of England and 
Holland alſo came, and defired I would embark in 
their ſhips. The report current at Calais of the 
good underſtanding between the Engliſh and the 
Spaniards, occaſioned by what had patled at the em- 
barkation of Count d'Aremberg, ambaſſador from 
the Archduke, and the complaints which I ſaw 
made to De-Vic, of the enterpriſes of the Engliſh 
cruĩzers upon the coaſts of France, inclined me at 
firſt to refuſe their offers; but finding nothing in 
the letters which I received at Calais from Beaumont, 
concerning what I] was told, to prejudiſe me againſt 
the new court of London, I changed my deſign in 
this reſpect; and that I might not begin by giving 
them any cauſe of complaint, I accepted the two 
veſſels offered me by the Englith vice-admiral. 

I embarked the 1 5th of June at fix o'clock in the 
morning. The Engliſh, by whom I was ſerved, 
paid me a reſpect which appeared to me to degene- 
rate into ſervility; but I had very ſoon reaſon to 
alter this opinion of them, Even at the very mo- 
ment when they defired I would command them in 
every reſpect, as if they were of my own nation, 
De- Vic, who only ſought an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing the Engliſh his reſentment of the violences com- 
matted by their pirates, advancing, bearing the 
French flag on his main-top gallant maſt, I found 
theſe complaiſant Engliſh were enraged at an offence, 
which, according to them, was equally injurious to 
the King of England and the King of 2 

hom 
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whom I repreſented; and I had reaſon to think 
them (till more rude and unpolite, when, without 
deigniug to conſult me, fifty thot were immediately 
fired againſt De-Vic's “ thip. It was with great 

difficulty 


* Thuanis and the Septenary Cöromdigy, whoſe teſtimony here- 
upon is of great weight, more efpecially as they agree iu it, both 
ſay, that the captain of the Enylith flup in which de Rofny was, 
did actually fire upon the French vice- admiral. But as 1 luſpect 
our Memoirs, either tor the howour of our nation, or perhaps 
from vanity, have ſomewhat qualified this matter, | will here lay 
it betore the reader as it is related in the Chronology above- 
mentioned: De- Vic, vice-admwal of France, ſoon after he had 
„% ca(t anchor in Dover»road, (at which place he had landed part 
„ of the retinue of M. de Roſny), failed from thence id his 
© return to Calais, and paſhag by the ſhip on board of which 
% M. de Roſay then was, he ordered his flig to be hoiſted, and 
e gave him a ſalute; ſoon after which the flag was again taken 
„ in. The Enplith captain of the ſhip wherein M. de Roſny 
„ was, ſceing ihe French flag hoiſted, comminded his men to 
«« fire upon the vice-admiral of France, ſwratiug he would ſuffer 
„ no flag to be ſeen in thefe ſeas but that of England. A gun 
« was immediately fired upon De-Vvic's ſhip, who having de- 
* manded the reilon of it, prepared to defend himſelf. M. de 
« Roſuy complained of it to the Eugliſh captain, and repteſent- 
« ed thc fiting this ſhot as an offence done to himſelf; but he 
« talked to a man who retuf-d to hear reiſoa; and who anſwer- 
« him only with cage aud fury; he was therefore forced to ſub- 
« mit, and made a liyn to th: vice-admiral of France to take in 
« his flag, which he did. Dc-Vic thinking himſelf injured, de- 
„% manded ſatisfactiou of the Enylith admiral; who anſwered 
« him, that the King of England, his maſter, did not permit 
„ what the captain had preſumed to do; deſiced that he would 
« excuſe his 1ndifcretivn, Cc. and promiſcd that nothing like it 
% thould ever happen again. This reply appeiſed and quicted 
« all parties.“ Con. Septen. and Thun, anuo 1603. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, in his Te/fament Politique, makes ulc ot this as an 


acgum:nt to demonitrate to Lewis XIII. the ablolute necelhry 


there was tur 4 Naval power: ** The cannon- hot, ſeys he, by 
« pierciag the veſſel, pierced the lieart> of all true Ficnchmcn z; 
© and if the words uf King Juanes were civil, yet were they of 
% no other effect than to olige the Duke of Sally to obtain his 


* ſatisfaction trom his owa prudence, by teigniag to be cou- 


« tented, though his diſcoatcat, and his reatuu tor it, was really 
6 greater, and rarther trom being removed thin ever. The 
++ King, your father, was under a necethiy to uſe dith.nulation, 
on this occation, but he did it with the ictolution, wheaever 


it Might aga.u be nelly, to Mailiain wc guib rights ot his 
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difficulty that I made myſelf heard; which, howe. 
ver, I at laſt effected, by repreſenting to them, that 
De-Vic acted thus only to do me the greater ho- 
nour ; and alſo to give me a more diſtingnithed 
mark of his reſpect, by dropping his flap upon my 
firſt command lo to do. 1 thought it would be 
moſt prudent to do this; and the Engliſh hearing 
what 1 ſaid, were ſo far prevailed upon by it, as to 
make their next diſcharge at random. I made a 
fignal to De-Vic, which he perfectly well under— 
ſtood, and took in his flag; but as I was after. 
wards told, he ſwore at the ſame time to be reven- 
ged on the Engliſh whenever be ſhould again meet 
with them. Though I much queſtion, had the op- 


portunity now been given him, whether he could 


have obtained the revenge he threatened. Be that 
however as it will, the diſpute was ended by this means, 
and our paſſage met with no further interruption. 

I arrived at Dover about three o'clock in the af. 
ternoon. Beaumont, together with Sir Lewis Lew- 
kenor, were then waiting for me. vir Lewis had 
the ſame office in England, which Gondy had in 
France, being that part of the reception of ambaſſa- 
dors, which conſiſts in providing them with lodging, 
proviſions, horſes, or chariots, and other things of 
this nature. The Mayor of Dover alſo came and 
complimented me; and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple were ſo great, that it was ſaid, that nothing like 
it had ever before been ſeen for any ambafſlador. 


But I was not now to be impoſed upon by theſe 


appearances, having fo lately received a different 


«© crown by ſuch a naval force as time would furnifh him with 
«« the means to acquire.“ Part 2. chap. 9. In regard to the 
fact, which is alſo related in the Teſtament, the circumſtances are 
told in a manner almoſt entirely different, Ve may ta:ither ob- 
ſerve, that M. de Sully, in that part of his Men:oirs where he 
ſpeaks ot the ſatisfaction which he defired Kiny James to grant 
bim, paſles it over very ſlightly : doubtleſs, becauſe he would 
not. appear to have been 10 very grievoully offended as per- 
haps he really was, | 


ſpecimen 
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ſpecimen of the Engliſh politeneſs, of which I had 
another example evea before my departure from 
Dover. 

The governor of this place ſent his nephew to 
me, to delire I would come with him and fee the 
caſtle, he not being able to wait on me himſelf, be- 
jag confined to his bed by the gout. This iavita- 
tion was followed by a ſecond, from which I con- 
ccived a good opinion of the pzrion by whom they 
were ſent; and I thought the imputation of want 
of civility might juſtly have fallen upon myſelf, had 
I, after this, quitted Dover without waiting on the 
governor. I tacrefore went to the caſtle the next 
day, with all my retinue; but 1 ſoon diſcor:red, 
that the chf motive to this civil invitation was the 
pecuni ry reward exictzd of thoſe who have the 
curiolity to fee the caitle of Dover, This was de- 
manded of every one of my retinue, and too rude- 
ly enough, which was followed by the ceremony of 
making all, except myiclt, quit their iwords Be- 
ing introduced to the governor, whoſe name was 


Thomas W y mes, he received us ſeated in his chair, 


but, perceiving that ſome of us were looking at the 
towers and walls of the cattle, he put on fo four a 
countenance, that, pretending to be atraid leſt our 
preſence might incommode him, I immediatel 
withdrew, withour- looking at any thing further. 
1 had exhorted my retinue, whatever might be ſaid. 
or dont to them, not to forget the rules of French 
politeneſs; and this proved to be no unneceſſary 
caution. ; 

When we were upon our departure for London, 
Lewkenor no longer thewed himiclt that polite and 
obliging perion, who but juſt before had demanded 
a litt of thote who accompanied me, that as he 
faid, they might all be furnithed with the neceſſary 
horſes and carriages and L could not but ſuppoſe 
his ſole deſign, in getting this lift, was, that he might 
ſend ic to London; for he ſuſfered all my retinue to 
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provide themſelves horſes as well as they could, and 
at their own coſt; and theſe mild people hired them 
at ſo high a price, and at the ſame time with ſo 
much arrogance, that they ſeemed to think they did 
us a favour, However, we all caretully concealed 
our ſentiments of ſo rude a treatment. My own 
conveyance I procured in the coach of the Earl of 
Beaumont. | 
I had more reaſon to be pleaſed with the beha- 
viour of the gentry in and about Canterbury. The 
came to meet me upon the road, and that the 
might pay me all imaginable honours and reſpects, 
they pretended to have received orders fo to do from 
the King of England. Canterbury is but a ſmall 
city, but extremely populous and ſo polite, that, 
in no other place I received ſuch diſtiuguifhed ho- 
nours and civilities as there; ſome came to kiſs my 
boot, others to kiſs my hands, and others to make 
me preſents of flowers: all which muſt be attributed 
not to the Engliſh of this city, (they every where 
preſerve the character of averſion for the French), 
but to the Walloons and Flemith, who, having at 
many different times taken refuge in this city on 
account of their religion, have at laſt amoſt entire- 
ly changed it, and at this day compoſe two thirds 
of its inhabitants. I viſited the church, and was pre- 
{ent at the ſervice, wherein the muſic was excellent, 
The church is extremely beautiful and magnificent. 
When the canons underſtood that I was of their re- 
ligion, they redoubled their careſſes and civilities. 
One of them ſhewed himſelf ſo well affected to 
France, as to give me an information of ſome con- 
ſequence, which was afterwards confirmed by 
Aerſens to Henry himſelf. This canon had been 
intimately acquainted with Arnold, the father of 
him whom I had with me as one of my ſecretaries z 
and being informed that this was the ton. of his old 
friend, he came to ſee him, and, among other chin 


told him, that he had been informed by the ſecre- 
LS tary 
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1 tary of Count d' Aremberg, ambaſſador from the | 
n Archduke, who had paſſed through Canterbury — 1 
0 only a few days before, that his maſter was charged 9 
d to repreſent to the King of England, with a view to I. 
d engage him in an alliance with Spain, that Henry 1 
n meditated great deſigns againſt England, which 18 | 
f would openly appear in leſs than two years, and, at | 
| the ſame time, to make offers to his Britannic Ma- 8 | 
— jeſty of powerful ſuccours from the King of Spain, i} 
y with which he might prevent the deſigns that Hen- 1 
y ry meditated, by ſeiaing certain provinces of France, [i 
* on which the King of England had much juſter pre- | 1 
n tenſions than any Henry could have upon England. 1 
I Here my Lord Sidney came and complimented me | 1 
5 from the King of England, and made me many 11 
J- obliging offers of ſervice. I knew that the perſon | 1 
y who had been charged with the fame commiſſion to | 
e Count d' Aremberg, was my Lord Howard, whole 1 
1 rank was much ſuperior to Sidney's, being the Duke 1 
E of Norfolk's nephew, uncle to the Lord High 1 
), Chamberlain, and member of the privy council. j 
it At firſt, therefore, I was aprehehenſive that this de- | | 
n putation might be a mark of ſome contempt from | 
— the King of England; but afterwards reflecting | 
E that the quality of the perſon who had received the | 
bo ambaſſador from Spain was inferior even to Sid-. 3 
| ney's, I concluded that all this might be merely ac- | 
cidental, more eſpecially as I could not receive | 
greater honours than thoſe which Sidney, and o- | 
thers, by his direction, paid me. I nevertheleſs | 
communicated my thoughts on this to Beaumonr, | 


deſiring him to get an explanation of it; but to do ö 
ſo with ſuch addreſs, that no cauſe might be given ; | 
to perceive a miſunderſtanding, where, perhaps, 

none was intended to be ſhewn. Beaumont applied | 
to Sidney himſelf, and managed the affair with him 

{o well, that he immediately wrote to the court of | 
London, to inform them that they thould fend an 


Earl 
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Earl of the privy council to receive me, which was 
done accordingly. The Earl of. Southampton, one 
of the miniſters and confidents of Ning James, came 
to me from that Prince at Graveſend, accompanied 
by a numerous retinue of nobility and geniry. lu 
our way to Graveſend we paſſed through Rocheſter, 
where our reception was extremely ditterent from 
that at Canterbury; the inhabitants of that city had. 
effaced the marks which were placed by the King 
of England's meſſengers on thvie houſes where we 
were to be entertained and lodged if neccſſary. 

At Graveſend | was received in the King of Eng- 
land's barges, a kind of covered boats, Which are 
very commodious and richly ornamented; and in 
one of theſe I was carried up the Thames to London, 
where, upon my arrival, the Fower alone taluted us 
with upwards ot three thouſand guns, beſides the dil- 
charges from feveral ſhip-guns, and the muſquetry 
from the mole and fort beſore this tower: I jcarce 
ever heard a fincr ſalute. I landed near the Tower, 
where many coaches, of which Southamton and 
Sidney pertormed the honours were ready to carry 
me, and all my retinue, to the houſe ot the Karl of 
Beaumont, which 1 had choſen for che day. The 
confluence of people was ſo great, chat we could 
ſcarce open ourſelves a paſſage. 

This very evening I had an opportunity of being 
better acquainted with the character of the two 
Engliſh Lords who had been ſent to condudt me. 
Upon my arrival at Beaumoat's, my Lord South» 
ampton took me alide and having told me, that the 

ng, who was at Windſor, a cattle about twenty 
miles from London, had dad him to come to 
him there that day, however late it might be, to in- 
form him of the particulars of my arrival, he ear- 
neſtly delired, having firſt expreiicd to me his zeal, 
that I would impart ſomething to him which he 
might communicate to his Majcity, no doubt with 
an intention to do himſelf honour by it, and gain 
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the favour of that Prince. After him my Lord 
Sidney came and made me the ſame requeſt, by in- 
geniouſly telling me, that he hoped the honour 
which he had received by being firſt deputed to me, 
and the reſpect and attachment which he had for 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, might merit my refers 
ving for him at leaſt ſome part of the affairs with 
which I was charged; and he added, that I thould 
not diſcloſe myſelf entirely to Southampton. I plain- 
ly perceived theſe gentlemen had a mutual jcalouſy 
of each other, and contended who ſhould be the firſt 
that would give the King any information. I very 
civilly thanked them, and appeared obliged to bath, 
but gave the preference to Sidney; that is to ſay, the 
former received only falſe, and the latter nothing 
farther than general informations of but little con- 
ſequence, and ſuch as I ſhould have been glad to ſee 
publiſhed. | 

They both made what uſe of them they thought 
proper. As to myſelf, I ſupped and lay this even- 
ing at Beaumont's, and dined there the next day 
for ſo ſhort a time had not been ſufficient to pro- 
cure and prepare me lodgings, till the palace of A- 
rundcl, which was deſtiued for me, could be got 
ready. This palace was one of the fineſt, and from 


its great number of apartments upon the ſame 


floor, the moſt commadious in London: but this. 
greatly embarraſſed my retinue, which could not be. 
all lodged at Beaumont's. Houſes and apartments. 
were fought in the neighbourhood, but the difficul- 
ty was to get them; for the inhabitants refuled to 
FeEccive us, on account of the miſbehaviour Which 
they had but lately experienced in ſome of Marechal 


Biron's people; the greateſt part therefore had. 


une to have been obliged to paſs the night in the 
reet. f 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that, if what I heard 
on this ſubject was true, Biron, by the exceſſes which 
he had ſuffered his whole retinue to commit, had 
not 
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not ineffectually laboured to juſtify the animoſity of 
the Englith nation againſt us. I am accuſtomed to 
ſpeak my ſentiments freely, and never more fo than 
when they might be of uſe in correcting our man- 
ners. The youth of eur nation have not yet di- 
veſted themſelves of that vain, pert, and conceited 
air, nor thoſe licentious, and even audacious man- 
ners, with which we have, in all ages, been reproach- 
ed. Unfortunately too, they are not more circum- 
ſpect among foreigners than in their own country, 
where they are accuſtomed to ſpend their lives at 
gaming-tables, and other places of debauchery, and 
run into boundleſs exceſſcs. 

T was fully refolved, that, if my conduct could 
Kot clear France from this reproach, it ſhould nor, 
at leaft, be incurred by thoſe over whom I had au- 
thority: and I determined to exerciſe this authort- 
ty in fuch a manner, as to oblige all my people to a 
ſtrict regularity of behaviour. But in theſe caſes 
precepts are ſeldom effectual; I therefore enforced 
them by an example, for which an opportunity * 
pened almoſt immediately. f 

I was the next day accommodated with apart- 
ments in a very. handione houſe, ſituated in a great 
ſquare, near which all my retinue were alſo provi- 
ded with neceſſary lodgings. Some of them went 
to entertain themſelves with common women of the 
town. At the ſame place they met with ſome Eng- 
Hh, with whom they quarrelled, fought, and one of 
the Englith was killed. The populace, who were 
before prejudiſed againſt us, tattigated by the rela- 
tions of the deceafed, who was a lubſtantial citizen, 
aflembled and begun loudly to threaten revenge up- 
on the French, even in their lodgings. The attair 
foon began to appear of great conſcquence; for the 
number of people aſſembled upon the occation was 
preſently increated to upwards of three thoufand, 
which obliged the French to fly for an afylum into 
the houte of the ambatiador. 1 did not at firſt take 

notice 
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notice of it; the evening advanced, and I was. play. 
ing at primero with the Marquis D'Oraiſon, Saints 
Luc, and Blerancourt; but, obſerving them come 
in at different times by three and four together, and 
with great emotion, I at laſt, imagined ſomething 
extraordinary had happened, and, having queſtions. 
ed Terrail and Gadaacourt, they informed me 
the particulars. 


207 


ee v* 77 
The honour of my nation, my own in particu- 
lar, and the intereſt of my negotiation, were the 
firſt objects that preſented themſelves to my mind. 
I was alfo moſt ſenſibly. grieved, that my entry in- 
to London ſhould be marked at the beginning by ſo 
fatal an accident; and at that moment I am perſua - 
ded, my countenance plainly expreſſed the ſenti- 
ments with which I was agitated. Guided by my, 
firſt impulſe, I aroſe, took a lambeaux, and, or- 
dering all that were in the houſe (which, was about, 
a hundred) to range themſelves; round the walls, 
hoped, by this means, to dilcover the murderer, 
which I did without any difficulty by his agitation. 
and fear. He was for denying it at firſt, but I Joon. 
obliged him to confeſs the truth. He was a young, 


man, and the ſon of the Sieur de Combaut, princi- 


pal examiner in chancery, very rich, and a kinſman 
likewiſe of Beaumont's, who entering that moment 
detired me to give young Combaut into his hands, 
that he might endeavour to ſave him. I do not 
„wonder,“ replied I to Beaumont, with an air of 
authority and indignation, “that the Engliſh and 


you are at variance, if you are capable of puter». 
ing the intereſt of yourſelf and your relations, 
« to that of the King and the public. But the ſer- 
vice of the King my maſter, and the ſafety of 1o, 


* many gentlemen-of good families, ſhall not ſuffer 

for ſuch an imprudent ſtripling as this.” I told 

Beaumont, in plain terms, that Combaut ſhould be 

beheaded in a few minutes. How,” Sir, cried 

Beaumont, “ behead a kinſman of. mine, n 
| « 0 
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* of two hundred thouſand crowns, an only ſon; 
& it is but an ill recompence for the trouble he has 
« given himſelf, and the expence he has been at to 
& accompany you.” I again replied in as poſitive 
a tone,“ I had no occafion for ſuch company: 
and, to be ſhort, I deſired Beaumont to quit my 
apartment; for 1 thought it would be improper to 
have him preſent i in the council, which I intended 
to hold immediately, in order to pronounce ſentence 
of death upon Combaut. 

In this council, I made choice only of the oldeſt 
and the wiſeſt of my retinue; and the affair being 
Frey determined, I ſent Arnaud to inform the 

ayor of London of it, and ro defire him to have 
his officers ready the next day, to conduct the cri- 
minal to the place of execution, and to have the 
executioner there ready to receive him. The Mayor 
returned me for anſwer, that his firſt care had been 
to quiet the tumultuous populace, not doubting but 
I would do him juſtice, and that he was juſt coming 
to demand it of me, when he received my letter 
and the ſentence. He moreover exhorted me to 
moderate it, either becauſe my ſeverity bad difarm- 
ed his, or, which ſeemed moſt probable, becauſe 
he had already ſuffered himſelf to be gained by pre- 
ſents from the friends of the criminal. I ſent again 
to this magiſtrate to inform him, that as no ſupe- 
rior authority, nor reſpec for any perſon whatever, 
had determined me to pronounce this ſentence, I 
could not conſent to revoke it; that, by carrying 
it into execution, I ſhould juſtify the King my ma- 
ſter, and give the Engliſh nation a convincing proof 
that I had done every thing upon the occaſion 
which my duty required; therefore, in ſuch an 
affair, I could only acquit myſelf of it by commit- 
ting it to him, and by reſigning the priſoner to ſuch 
puniſhment as juſtice and the laws of England re- 
quired, I accordingly ſent Combaut to him: ſo 
that the wholc procedure became a particular affair 

between 
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between the Mayor and Combaut, or rather Beau- 
mont, who, without much difficulty, obtained this 
magiſtrate's conſent to ſet Combaut at liberty; a 
favour which none could impute to me. On the 
contrary, 1 perceived both the French and Engliſh. 
ſeemed to think, that, if the affair had been deter- 
mined by me, it would not have ended ſo well for. 
Combaut; and the conſequence of this to me, with 
reſpect to the Engliſh and French, was, that the 
former began to love me, and the latter to fear me 
more. | (22361 
This removed at leaſt one obſtacle to the ſucceſs 


of my negociation : but there ſtill remained many. 


to encounter, from the nation in general, from the 
King, and from other particular perſons, according 
as their different intereſts might incline them to 
traverſe it. It is certain that the Engliſh hate vs; 
and this hatred is ſo general and inveterate, that 
one would almoſt be tempted to number it among 
their natural diſpoſitions. It is undoubtedly an ef- 
fect of their arrogance and pride; for no nation in 
Europe is more haughty and inſolent, nor more 
conceited of its ſuperior excellence. Were they 
to be believed, underſtanding and common ſenſe are 
to be found only among them. They are obſti- 
nately wedded to all their own opinions, and de- 
ſpiſe thoſe of every other nation, and to hear o- 
thers, or ſuſpect themſelves, is what never enters 
into their thoughts. This temper is more injurious. 
to themſelves than to us, as, from thence, they are 
at the mercy of all their caprices. Sometimes one 
would be induced to think, they have contracted all 
the inſtability of the element by which they are' 
ſurrounded. With them all things muſt ſubmit to. 
the reigning diſpoſitions ; and the ſole difference 
between them and any the moſt inconſtant people 
in Europe, is, that their inconſtancy proceeds not 
from lightneſs, but from their vanity, which con- 
tinually ſhews itſelf in a thouſand different ſhapes. 

Vol. III. K | Their 
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Their ſelf-love renders themſelves ſlaves to all their 
capricious humours. What they at one time be- 
lieve to have wiſely performed, or firmly reſolved, 
is at another time deſtroyed, without their know- 
ing, or being able to give a reaſon. They are ac- 
cordingly ſo undetermined in themſelves, that fre- 
quently one would not take them for the ſame per- 
ſons; and from hence they themſelves ſometimes 
appear ſurpriſed, on perceiving their own continued 
irreſolution. If we examine what are called their 
maxims of ſtate, we ſhall diſcover in them only the 
laws of pride itſelf, adopted by arrogance or inda- 
lence. 

From this portrait, it may at firſt appear not to 
be extremely difficult for an ambaſſador to inſpire 
them with new reſolutions. And this is true; but 
then it is only for the preſent moment: this being 
elapſed, they no longer remember what you may 
have enforced to them in the ſtrongeſt manner. So 
that a King of France muſt continually have near 
them a perſon of underſtanding and authority, who 
might compel them, as it were, to hear him, and 
force them to be reaſonable : and even in this caſe, 
ſuch a perſon would always have their pride to com- 
bat, which inſpires them with a belief that they are 


infinitely ſuperior to all the other nations in Eu- 


rope . 

France, therefore, can no more depend on the 
Engliſh than on any of her other neighbours; her 
true intereſt and beſt policy is, to render her own 


+ I wiſh, with all my heart, I could have entirely ſuppreſſed e- 
very thing in this cha tacter, and in this whole relation, fo little 
advantageous to a nation, whoſe virtues and genius have rendered 
it cqually well reſpected and eſteemed. To rec#ncile truth with 
the veracity f the author, we can only ſay, that he has here paint- 
ed the Engliſh ſuch as they appeared to him at that time. One 
of the moft happy effects of the cultivation of arts, and the im · 
provement of ſciences is, that thuſe prejudices and paitilities, 
which were the cauſe of hatred and jealouſy, have thereby been diſ- 
. ERS 
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interior ſtate and condition ſuch as may make her 
not only entirely independent, but alſo able to 
compel all Europe to feel its want of her. And 
this, aſter all, would only be difficult to miniſters 
who can conceive no other methods to effect it than 
war and violence; methods that ought never to be 
purſued without an abſolute neceſſity. But let the 
fovereign ſhew himſelf a lover of peace, diſintereſt- 
ed in what regards himſelf, and ſtrictly impartial 
with reipect to others, he will then be certain to 
preſerve all his neighboursin that dependence which 
is only durable, becauſe it conciliates the affections 
inſtead of ſubjecting the perſons f. FT, 
I dare farther maintain, that peace is the great 
and common intereſt of Europe, the petty princes 
| of which ought to be continually employed in pre- 
ſerving it between the greater powers, by all the 
molt gentle and perſuaſive means; and the greater 
| proven ſhould force the leſſer into it, if neceſſary, 
y aſſiſting the weak and oppreſſed. This is the 
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| _ ouly uie they ought to make of their ſuperiority. 
| When I conſider Europe as compoted of fueh ciyt- 
; lized people, I cannot but be aſtoniſhed that the ſtill 
continues to be governed by principles ſo narrow, 
, and cuſtoms ſo barbarous. What is the confſe- 
; quence of that profound policy of which ſhe is fo 


vain, other chan her own continual laceration and 
ruin? War is the reſource in all places, and up- 
on all occaſions : fhe knows no other way, nor 
conceĩives any other expedients : it is the ſole re- 


mm. " 


" + Tt is not ſurpriſing to hear ſach reaſoning as this now we 
e have acquired juſter notions in war and politics, and that France is 
4 arrived at ſo great a degree of glory, that conqueſts can add no- 
h thing or but very little to it : but what opinion muſt we conceive 
0 


t ee 


e 


; of the views and penetration of the Duke of Sully, when we behold 
him eſtabliſhing principles, in appearance ſo improper for the ſtate 


; ot miſery and weakneſs in which the kingdom was at tht time, 
5, | or at leaſt from whence it wis but juſt recovered? It is by ſuch 
4 | true, ſoli]l, and wiſe maxims as theſe, that the Memoirs of Sully 


have become a rich mine, from whence all our able miniſters have 
r LEnce drawn incſtimable treaſures. 
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ſource of the molt inconſiderable ſovereign, as well 
as of the greateſt potentate : the only difference be- 
tween them is, that the former makes it with leſs 
noiſe, and in conjunction with others, while the 
-latter does it with great preparation, ar.d frequently 
alone, that he may ſhew his grandeur, though in 
reality he only ſhews himſelf more ſignally deſpi- 
cable. Why muſt we always impoſe on ourielves 
the neceſſity of paſſing through war to arrive at 
peace? the attainment of which is the end of all 
wars, and 1s a plain proof that recourſe is had to 
war only for want of a better expedient. © Never- 
theleſs, we have fo effectually confounded this truth, 
that we ſeem to make peace only that we may again 
be able to make war. But let us now return to the 
Engliſh. | ) 


N 
* 


The court of London might” be conſidered as 
compoſed of four ſorts of perſons, who formed fo 
many different factions; and from this circumſtance 
only, one may infer, what in reality was true, that 
this court was full of ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jcalouſy, 
private, and even public diſcontents. I ſhall here 
advance nothing of the truth of which I was not 
well convinced, either by my own obſervations, or 
from the lights I received from the partiſans of 
France, from thoſe who called themſelves ſuch, 
from the diſcontented, and in ſhort, from many 


.other opportunities which occaſionally occured. 
The farſt of theſe factions were the Scotch, at the 
head of which was the Earl of Mar, Lord Mount- 
joy, Erſkine, Kinloſs, and other gentlemen of the 
King's bedchamber. They were in the intereſt of 
France, and endeavoured to engage the King in 
their party, who ſeemed diſpoſed to ſuffer himſelf 
to be governed entirely. Some of them were to- 
lerably {killed in military affairs, but not one of 
them was acquainted with the buſineſs of the cabi- 
net I have not mentioned the Earl of Lennox in 
this number, becauſe, though he was equally well 

inclined 


m—_ 
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A inclined to France, he had nevertheleſs a party a- 
> mong the Scotch, which was ſeparate from that of 
„ the Earl of Mar, and even oppoſite to it; not in- 
13 deed in its political principles, but only in a compe- 
tition which ſhould have the advantage in the King's 


8 favour, and there was a reciprocal and inveterate 
t hatred between them. Thus the Scotch faction had 
1 ſubdivided itſelf into-two. | 

Y The ſecond, in all reſpects entirely oppoſite to 


the former, was the Spaniſh faction. In this all the 
Howards were engaged, having at their head the 
5 Admiral of that name, the Lord High Chamberlain, 
the Maſter of the horſe; the Humes, and others of 

leſs note. The third was compoſed of a number of 
g old Engliſh, who, conſidering France and Spain as 
5 equiponderous, or being equally jealous of theſe 
- two nations, were attached to neither, and _ 
to render Flanders independent of both, by reſto- 
ring the ancient kingdom of Burgundy. The firſt 
* movers of this faction were the Chancellor, the 
t Lord High Freaſurer, and Cecil the ſecretary of 
K ſtate, at leaſt as far as one could judge of a- man 


were it againſt the King himſelf, They had at their 


* 


F who was all myſtery; for he ſeparated from, or 

united with all parties, according as he judged it 

7 moſt advantageous to his own particular intereſt. 

: He had borne the principal ſway in the late govern- 

N ment, and he endeavoured, with the ſame ſubtilty, 

4 to acquire an equal ſhare in the preſent ; his expe- 

8 rience, joined to his addreſs, had already made him 

F be conſidered by the King and Queen as a neceſſary p 
. man. Laſtly, there was a fourth faction, compoſed - By 
3 of ſuch as meddled in affairs, without having any 1 
a connection with thoſe before mentioned, and even 1 

c | without having any agreement among themſelves, I 
! 1 unleſs that they would not ſeparate or unite with | 
. i any other. Their character was purely Engliſh. | 
1 They breathed a ſpirit of ſedition, and were ready '_ 
1 to undertake any thing in favour of novelties, even 
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heads the Earl of Northumberland, Southampton, 
and Cumberland, Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Ra- 
leide Griffin, and others. 5 

othing could as yet be diſcovered with regard 
to any of theſe factions, except that they mutually 
hated and were jealous of each other; and it was 
impoſſible to foretel which would at length obtain 
the aſcendant, and gain the Prince to its intereſts. 
To judge from appearances, his favour would be 
diſputed only by the men of learning, and the fa- 
vourites of his bed-chamber.; the firll becauſe by 
their ſuperior knowledge and dexterity they com- 
monly ſucceeded better than others in gaining their 
maſter; the ſecond, becauſe they had the advantage 
of familiarity, and of being admitted into all his 
Parties of pleaſure, But the King's humour and 
inclinations were not yet ſufficiently known, beſides 
that his acceſſion to ſuch a crown as that of Eng- 
land might occaſion ſuch alterations in them as 
would render any judgment on this head extremely 
precarious, . 

All that I had to fear was, leit, among the dif- 
ferent ſentiments with which endeavours would be 
uſed to inſpire James, thoſe ſhould prove to be moſt 
difficult that were to attach him to the intereſts of 
France. Hitherto his inclinations had been con- 
formable to thoſe of the Northern powers, who were 
for making three diviſions of the houſe of Auſtria: 
Spain, Germany, and Burgundy. They deteſted the 
firſt, as being too powerful and enterpriſing; the 
ſecond they deſpiſed, but would however have been 
reconciled to it, by diſuniting it from the Pope, 
Spain, and the Jeſuits; the third was as yet only 
imaginary, but was what they ſo paſſionately deſi- 
red, that they would have ſpared nothing to reſtore 
it, provided they could alſo have ſeparated its in- 
tereſts from thoſe of Spain and Germany, or at 
leaſt have obliged theſe powers to renounce all pre- 
tenſions upon another, 
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war, and yet more to engage in it himſelf. He was 
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? King James was not ſo well diſpoſed in favour of 

g Henry as Eliſabeth had been. He had been inform- 

ed, that Henry, in deriſion, had called him, Captain 

| of arts, and clerk of arms. | There was ſome rea- 
r ſon to apprehend, that it would be difficult at firſt 
5 to hinder him from entertaining thoughts of renew- 8 
1 ing the ancient pretences of England upon France, ö 
8 of which his courtiers had not failed to talk to him i 
2 very earneſtly, As to myſelf, it had been hinted to 
: him, that both I and my brother had ſpoke of him 
7 in terms not very reſpectſul. But to give the rea- p 
k der a more perfect knowledge of the character of q 
1 this Prince, let me add, that he meant well, was 6] 
: conſcientious, eloquent, and had ſome erudition ; 1 
; though leſs of the latter, than of penetration and a 1 
1 diſpoſition to learning. He loved to hear diſcourſes 1 
5 on ſtate affairs, and to be entertained with great de- ö 
: ſigns, which he himſelf conſidered and diſpoſed with | 
8 a ſpirit of method and ſyſtem; but he never thought | 
/ of carrying them farther, for he naturally hated ; 
: 


- indolent in his actions, except in hunting, and want- 
> ed applications in his affairs; all which were ſigns 
1 of an eaſy and timid diſpoſition, that made it highly | 
f probable he would be governed by others; and this F 
. was further confirmed by his behaviour to the Queen i 
. his wife. 0 ad bay q 
; The character of this Princeſs was quite the re- 1 
42 verſe of her husband's ; ſhe was naturally bold and | 
> enterpriling ; the loved pomp and' grandeur, tu- 1 
1 mult and intrigue. She was deeply engaged in all | 
. the civil factions, not only in Scotland, in relation 
/ to the Catholics, whom ſhe ſupported, and had e- 
- ven firſt encouraged, but alſo in England, where the 
> diſcontented, whole numbers were very conſidera- 
. ble, were not ſorry to be ſupported by a Princeſs 

deſtined to become their Queen. Every one knows 
5 that women, though but weak inſtruments in ſolid 

affairs, olten act a dangerous part in intrigues. The 
tg f | King 
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King could: not be ignorant of this, but he was ſo 
weak as never to be able to reſiſt, nor perſonally to 
contradict her, though ſhe made no ſcruple publicly 
to ſhew that the did not always conform to his ſen- 
timents. He came to London long before her: ſhe 
Was ſtill in Scotland when J arrived at that city, and 
James wiſhed the would not have departed. from 
thence ſo ſoon, being perfuaded that her preſence 
would only be detrimental to affairs. He ſent to 
acquaint her with his deſire, and that with an air 
of authority, which coſts nothing to aſſume againſt 
thoſe who are abſent ;, but ſhe was very little affect- 
ed by it. 
- Inſtead of obeying, rhe Queen prepared to quit 
Scotland, after having, of her own accord, and a- 
gainſt the King's expreſs deſire, appointed herſelf a 
great chamberlain of her houſehold. She was alſo 
attended by the Earl of Orkney, and another Scotch 
nobleman, and brought with her the body of the 
male child of which ſhe had been delivered in. Scot- 
land, becauſe endeavours had been uſed to perſuade 
the public, that his death was only feigned.. She 
alſo brought with her the Prince, her eldeſt fon, 
whom the in public affected to govern abſolutely, 
and whom, it was ſaid, ſhe fought to inſpire with 
ſentiments in-favour of Spain; for it was not doubt- 
ed but that ſhe was inclined to declare on that fide. 
Nevertheleſs, the young Prince gave her no room 
'to be pleaſed with his deference 2 her. He na- 
turally hated Spain, and favoured France; and this 
pteſage was ſo much the more, as, from the aſſem- 
bug of ambition, greatneſs and generoſity, already 
perceivable in bim, he promiſed one day to become 
one of theſe princes who are the ſubject of much 
eonverſation. He was, from report, acquainted 
with the character of the mw of France, and he 
propoſed making him his model; which was cer- 
tainly very diſagreeable to the Queen his mother, 
who, it is ſaid, had reſolved to deſtroy his French 
28 | diſpoſition, 


1 
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diſpoſition, by having him ſent. to be educated in 


Spain. | 
Thus I have given ſome account of the ſtate of 


the court of London, at the time when I began my 


negociation. The character of the reſt of the prin- 
cipal perſons who compoſed it, will more particu- 


larly appear in the enſuing part of theſe Memoirs. 


Here, therefore, I will only add, that beſides Count 
D' Aremberg from the Archdukes, Prince Henry 


of Naſſau, and the other deputies from the States- 


general, whom I found: here upon my arrival, the 
ambaſſador from his Catholic Majeſty, and the en- 
voys from Sweden and Denmark, were alſo hourl 

expected, and they accordingly arrived, the day v4 
ter me. There were likewiſe ſome others, but not 


of ſufficient conſequence to be particularly men- 


tioned. Upon the whole, it appeared as though 


all the Princes of Europe conſidered the gaining 


England to their intereſts to be of the utmoſt im- 
portance to them. Sore: 2 Heer Frame 
The firſt of the foreign miniſters whom I ſaw at 
the court of London, were thoſe of the Elector 
Palatine, who having already made their compli- 
ments to the new King, and being prepared to re- 
turn home, came to take their leave of me, almoſt 
immediately after my arrival; but nothing particular 
paſſed between us. Soon after they had left me, 
Cecil ſent his principal ſeeretary to be informed by 
Beaumont, at what hour he might conveniently ſee 
me; and he accordingly came in the afternoon. So 
long as we had any witnefles of our : converſation, 


Cecil talked to me only of the King of Englands 


affection for the King of France, of the deſire which 
he had of giving him proofs of it, and other things 
in the ſame ſtrain, which could only be regarded 


as compliments : nevertheleſs, when we were in 


my chamber only with Beaumont, I: pretended to 
conſider what he had ſaid as very ferious ; and this 
I did to gain an opportunity of repre — to 
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him, how highly advantageous an union between 


the two Kings would be to both, and of urging the 
engagements they had formerly contracted, and the 
ſervices each had received from the other. 
This general introduction ſerved me at leaſt to 
form a judgment of the diſpoſition of the perſon 
who poke to me; and, from his reply, I 'perceiy- 
ed it was not favourable to France. Cecil made me 
a long harangue, the deſign of which was, to con- 
vince me that his maſter ought not to meddle in 
any of the affairs of his neighbours, but leave Ho 
land to act as it ſhould judge proper, in regard to 
its diſputes with Spain. He ſpoke of Oſtend as a 
place little worth the pains which had been taken 
to preſerve it; and of the commerce of the Indies as 
an advantage, of which, in good policy, the Low- 
countries ought to be deprived. I oppoſed theſe 
ſentiments; and though he feemed convinced by 
my arguments, he, nevertheleſs, appeared very lit- 
tle inclined to inforce them to the King his maſter. 
He changed the ſubject, by informing me, that his 
Majeſty was gone to Greenwich, in order to avoid 
the ſolicitations which Count d' Aremberg would 
not have fatled to make, to obtain his audience be- 
fore mine, which his Majeſty could not have re- 
fuſed him, becauſe he had arrived before me, and 
which, nevertheleſs, he was not diſpoſed to grant. 
'To this favour, which Cecil gave me to underſtand 
was not inconſiderable, he alſo added that of offer- 
ing me my audience, which was a ſecond obligation, 
no leſs valuable than the former, as all ambaſſadors 


were uſually obliged to demand it of the King; 


neither was it his fault, if I did not alſo regard the 
deputation of ſuch a man as him. as a particular mark 
of reſpect. I was not, however, deficient in my 
acknowledgments to the deputy, and I defired he 


would give hinifelf the trouble to teſtiſy my grati- 
tude for it to the King, 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding all the pains this ſecretary had 
taken to perſuade me, that no one, after the King, 
had ſo. much power as himſelf, and that he even 

overned in the councils of the Prince, I thought 

perceived the contrary. I likewiſe imagined, that, 
fearing leſt ſome of his competitors ſhould deprive: 
him of any of his important employments, he had 
ſolicited, and perhaps with great aſſiduity, from 
the King his maſter, the office of treating with me, 
wherein he acted as if he thought himſelf degraded 
by the execution. of it. La-Fontaine, and the de- 
puties of the States-General, who entered juſt as 


Cecil went out, were, from his behaviour, of the 


ſame opinion; and this did not appear to us an un- 
fortunate circumſtance, no more than the obſerva» 
tion which they had made, that fince James had 
been informed of my departure from France to 
London, he had begun to treat them with more 
kindneſs, having before then refuſed both to ſee or 
ſpeak to the Prince of Naſſau, and even publicly gi- 
ven the ſtates the epithet of edit ious rebels. Theſe 
deputies began to perſuade me, that the King of 
France ought not only to inſpire the King of Eng- 
land with more favourable ſentiments in regard to 
them, but ſhould openly declare himſelf their de- 
fender. They had much more to ſay on this head; 
but it was late, and ſupper was on the tables: I 
therefore diſmiſſed them, with general aſſurances 
that they ſhould be ſatisfied. 115430 

I gave then a more poſitive anſwer to Barnevelt 
their principal, when he came to ſee me at the pa- 
lace of Arundel, of which I was now in poſſeſſion, 
Barnevelt, like his colleagues, began by magnifying 


the miſery to which the United Provinces were re- 


duced, the expences they had been at fince the peace 
of Vervins, their debts, and their exhauſted condi- 
tion. He faid the States could no longer keep O- 
ſtend, nor reſiſt the Spaniards, unleſs the King of 


delay, 


France cauſed a powerful army to march without 
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delay, and, either through the frontiers of Picardy, 


or the territories. belonging to the Archduke, enter 


Flanders from the land fide, which was the only 
means of forcing the Spaniards from before Oſtend, 
baving proved, they ſaid, by experience, that the 
Spaniards could eaſily deſtroy, one after the other, 
all the little ſuccours that were ſent them by ſea, 
and that immediately on their landing. After all 
theſe complaints, he concluded, as his colleagues 
had done, that Henry ought to declare himſelf pro- 
tector, and enter into an offenſive and defenſive al- 
hance with them. | 

I told Barnevelt, in plain terms, that he muſt re- 
nounce any ſuch hopes; for that Henry was not at 
all diſpoſed, through complaiſance for them, to draw 
upon himſelf the whole power of Spain, nor alone 
to ſupport the burden of a war, in which, ſuppoſ- 
ing the King of England ſhould refuſe to be con- 
cerned, he could not expect to have the advantage. 
For this reaſon, 1 told him, as was really the caſe, 
that I could neither take any reſolution, nor ſay 
any thing poſitive toethem, till I had at leaſt ſound- 
ed the diſpoſitions of this prince with regard to 
them Barnevelt having been at London for a con- 
ſiderable time, might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
acquired ſome knowledge of the King. I therefore 
aſked him what diſcoveries he had made? Here- 
plied, that this Prince having fronr the firſt been 
inclined to peace, both by the advice of his coun- 
_ lors, and his own paſſive diſpoſition, had long 


F » 


deprived them of all hopes; but having apparently 


reflected, that this peace would coſt England 
dear, if, by his inaction, the Flemiſh ſhould re- 
turn under the dominion of the Spaniards, or 
ſhould be obliged, in order to free themſelves 


from it, to accept that of France; and having, per- 


haps, been made ſenſible what even England had to 


fear from a power, who, without any regard to 


Juſtice,” attempted whatever ſeemed for its conve- 


is niency, 
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ſy niency, when all other objects became inſuſſicient 
4 to ſatisfy his unbounded defire; theſe conſiderations 
ly ſeemed to have thrown James into a ſtate of per- 
a. plexity, out of which he had probably not yet extri- 
de cated himſelf; for he had faid nothing more to 
= them, than that he would not ſeparate himſelf 
Ap from France; on the contrary, that he only waited 
ll the arrival of the French ambaſſador, to umite 
A more cloſely with Henry, by concluding a double 


; | rnarriage between the two families. 
nd What Barnevelt ſaid would have diſſipated part of 
my fears, had the King of England been one of thoſe 


wk princes on whom onecould depend. But in all this, 
* with reſpeCt to himſelf, I could only perceive diſſi- 
* mulation, or, at leaſt, irreſolution; for thoſe of his 
** miniſters, whom I had reaſon to believe were belt. 
1. acquainted with the ſecrets of the councils, upon 
oy every occaſion conſtantly ſaid, that all endeavours 
. to inſpire them with a dread of Spain would be vain, 
3 


: the ſituation of their ifland protecting them againſt 
ad | the enterpriſes of any foreign power whatever. It 
would indeed have been highly imprudent in the 


to States and Barnevelt to have judged any otherwiſe, 
n- or have deferred taking meaſures to prevent their 
ve ſinal ruin, till James had taken his reſolution; and 
re I believe the States were too good politicians to 
e- have committed ſuch a miſtake. In conſequence 
en of this opinion, which I communicated to Bar- 
n- nevelt, I conjured him, by all the intereſt of his 
. country, not to conceal from me any of the moſt 
tly ſecret reſolutions which had been there taken, up- 
nd on a ſuppoſition that England would abandon them, 
le- or even, which was but too likely, that ſhe would 
= endeavour to augment their diſtreſs, by taking this 


| opportunity to demand the cautionary towns offer- 

wz 3 ed to Eliſabeth. n 
Barnevelt finding himſelf preſſed, and conſidering 

me as the confident of a Prince who was the only 


ye- | true friend to his country, no longer heſitated to 
2 |} VorL. III. L diſcoyer 
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diſcover all to me. And after having intimated the 
merit of ſo important a ſecret, he informed me, that 
the council of the United Provinces had reſolved, at 
all events, to avoid giving up the cautionary towns 
that the terms of their treaty with Eliſabeth would 
furniſh them with the means of doing this, by the 
time which might be required to examine the tenor 
of it; that in caſe they found themſelves too cloſe- 
Jy prefled by the Engliſh and Spaniards, they would 
endeavour to bring upon the carpet the treaty of 
Brunſwick and Vandrelep, offering Oſtend to be ſe- 
queſtrated, till the concluſion of the treaty : that 
during this interval, ſome event might perhaps 
happen in their favour, and thus, at leaſt for the 
preſent, a {top be put to the powerful forces pre- 
paring in Spain againſt Oſtend. 

In order to underſtand what is here ſaid of the 
treaties with Eliſabeth and Spain, it is neceſſary to 
know, that the late Queen of England had demand- 
ed of the States certain towns , as a ſecurity for 
the money which ſhe had lent them, with this gra- 
cious clauſe in their favour, That they ſhould not 
give her the poſſeſſion of them, unleſs they entered 
into an accommodation with Spain without her con- 
ſent. As to the other treaty it was propoſed, in the 
height of the hoſtilities between Spain and the U- 
nited Pravinces, to put the conteſted countries un- 
der the power of the houſe of Auſtria; not the 
branch which reigned in Spain, but that which 
poſſeſſed the empire of Germany. But whether 
the States or Spain, or, which is, molt probable, 
both, were the cauſe of it, the treaty that was be- 
gun by the Duke of Brunſwick, and Count Vandre- 
lep, came to nothing. The former demanded, that 
the provinces and towns which Spain (till preſer- 
ved, or had regained in Flanders, ſhould be compre- 
hended in the treaty ; becauſe, ſaid they, they riſked 


I Fleſſgue and Brille. 


too 
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too much by being ſo near the power of Spain, 
who taking advantage of a pretended peace, might 
eaſily regain poſſeſſion of what ſhe appeared to a- 
bandon; and the latter could not but with regret 
think of ſeparating ſo brilliant a gem from her 
crown. N 

In the aſternoon of this day I was viſited by the 
reſident from Venice, who was the fecretary of that 
republic: He was as free and unreferved in his dit- 
courſe with me as Barnevelt had been; for his ſtate 
was in the ſame ſituation of jealouſy and complaints 
againſt Spain, and of union with France. He fur- 
ther confirmed to me what I had before ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, of the irreſolution of James. He told 
me, that this prince, who ſo often and fo loudly re- 
peated the high ſounding words, he policy of Bu- 
rope, did, in reality, concern himſelf wah nothing 
teſs ; and that his diſſimulation, which his flatterers 
complimented in him as a virtue, had always con- 
ſiſted in giving hopes to all, but accompliſhing none; 
that it was not to be expected he would change his 
maxims, having fequently been heard to ſay, that 
it was to ſuch an artſul conduct alone he owed his 
ſecurity when King of Scotland; and therefore it 
was highly probable that he would again put thoſe 
arts in practice, and purſue them more ſteadily 
than ever, at the beginning of a reign, and at the 
head of a great kingdom, with whoſe people, affairs, 
and neighbours, he was utterly unacquainted; all 
which were circumſtances favourable to his max» 
Im 
Theſe reflections of the Venetian were at once 
fenfible and juſt. He afterwards informed me of 
the Duke of Bbuillon's proceedings with the new 
King, whom, by the envoys from the Elector- Pala- 
tine, he had folicited to ſpeak to Henry in his fa- 


vour. But James ſtopped them by ſaying, that it 


did not become a great prince to intercede for a re- 
bellious ſubject. After this mortifving reply, Iknow 
L 2 
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not what were Bouillon's thoughts of that ſcheme 
which had been concerted between La- - Tremouille, 
D'Entragues, Du-Pleſſis, and himſelf, and had bore 
in their opinions ſo favourable an aſpect. This 
icheme was to make the King of England protector 
of the Calviniſt party in France, and the Llector-Pa- 
lati ne his lieutenant. Bouillon's agent in London 
was an Engliſiman named Williams, who had en- 
tered into his ſervice after having quitted that of his 
Majeſty, to whom he had been huntſman, and one 
of his grooms of the chamber, known under the 
name of Francis le Blanc. D'Entragues's agent was 

named Du-Panni. He was very frequently at Beau- 
mont's, and his principal correſpondence was with 
the Duke of Lennox and his brotker. Henry had 
informed me of all theſe particulars in his letters, 
and having by his order made inquiries concerning 
them, I ſound they were exactly true. D'Entragues 
was certainly in the right thus to negociate by o- 
thers ; for had he appeared at London, he would 
ſoon have been diſcovered to be a man of many 

words and but little underſtanding. The teſtimony 
-which I on all occaſions bore to this truth, did not 
advance his affairs. 

Ihe ſame day alſo Count d' Aremberg ſent one of 
his retinue to wait upon me, excuſing his not coming 
himſelf, as cuſtom did not permit ſuch viſits till 
aſter he had received his firſt audience of the King. 
All that paſſed between me and this nobleman con- 
ſiſted in compliments, offers of ſervice, and affu- 
rances of peace and friendſhip, in all which nothing 
was wanting but fincerity. 

The King of England, who had before acquaint- 

od me, that he would grant me an audience on the 
22d,” which was Sunday, ſent a gentleman to con- 
firm it to me, to deſire 1 would not think the time 
tedious, and to be informed how 1 was Jodged, and 
whether I wanted any thing. To this favour was 
alſo added the preſent of half a buck, which, 9,28 
this 
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this Prince informed me by the bearer, was the firſt 
he had ever taken in his life, though he was a great 


lover of the chace : the reaſon was, there was none 
in Scotland f. From hence he took occaſion to 


make Henry a compliment, by ſaying, that he at - 


tributed his good fortune to the arrival. of a man, 
who came from a prince that was looked upon to- 
be the King of Hunters. I replied, that this con · 
formity of inclination in their Majeſties was to me 
a preſage of their perſonal union, unleſs a jealouſy 
of the chace ſhould prevent it : that, in this caſe, 
J would take the liberty to offer myſelf as arbiter: 
between their Majeſties, being ſo diſintereſted and 
indifferent in this article, that when the King my 
maſter made a party for the chace, he was ſo far 
from thinking like the King of England, that my 
preſence- would contribute to its ſucceſs, that he 
generally ſent me to purſue other affairs in my clo- 
ſet, where, he ſaid, I was more lucky. Though 
there was nothing ſerious in all this, I was never» 
theleſs glad of the opportunity that was afforded 
me to inſinuate myſelf into his Britannic Majeſty's 
favour ; and with this view, I: turned my compli» 
ment in ſuch a manner as might pleaſe the felf-com- 
placency of James, who 1 very well knew, was 
extremely flattered by any comparifon with the 
King of France. I'returned the compliment which 
Count D' Aremberg had paid me, and at the ſame 
time, ſent him half my preſent; | 
One part of the orders I had given with regard 
to the ceremony of my audience, was, that all my 
retinue ſhould appear in mourning, to execute with 
propriety the firſt part of my commiſſion, which 
conſiſted in complimenting the new King on, the 
death of Eliſabeth, though I had been informed at 
Calais, that no one, whether ambaſſador, foreigner, 


+ The author muſt be-miſtaken in ſoying there was no deer in 


Scotland at this period. 
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or Engliſh, was admitted into the preſence of the | 
new King in black; and Beaumont had ſince repre= | 
ſented to me, that what I intended would moſt cer- 
tainly be highly diſagreeable to the court, where ſo 
{ſtrong an affectation prevailed to obliterate the me- 
mory of that great princeſs, that ſhe was never 
ſpoke of, and even the mention of her name indu- 
ſtriouſly avoided. - 
I ſhould have been very glad not to have been 
ſenſible of the neceſſity I was laid under of appear- 
ing in a garb which would ſeem to caſt a reproach 
on the King and all England, But my orders here- 
upon were poſitive, not to mention that they were 
almoſt laudable ; and this was the reaſon I paid no 
regard to Beaumont's repreſentations, who intreated 
me to deter putting myſelf to this trouble and ex- 
pence, till he had wrote about it to Erſkine and 
ſome others, who were beſt acquainted with the 
court ceremonial. He wrote accordingly, but re- 
ceived no anſwer on Thurſday, Friday, nor even 
all day on Saturday; and I ſtill perſiſted in my re- 
ſolution, notwithftanding the reaſons which he con- 
tinually gave me to the contrary. On Saturday 
night, which was the evening of the day preceding 
my audience, and fo late that I was-in bed, Beau- 
mont came to tell me, that Erſkine had fent to ac- 
quaint him, that the whole court conſidered my in- 
tentions as a premeditated affront, and that I had ſo 
offended the King by it, that nothing would more 
effectually prevent the ſucceſs of my negociation, 
from its very commencement. | This information 
agreeing with thoſe of my Lord Sidney, the Vit- 
count de Saraot, La Fontaine, and the States depu- 
ties, it was impoflible for me to be in doubt a- 
bout it: and, leſt a greater evil ſhould enſue, I 
cauſed all my retinue to change their apparel, and 
provide themſelves others as well as they could. 
Lewkner coming the next morning to inform me, 


that I ſhould be preſented to the King at three o 
| clock 
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e | clock in the afternoon, I perceived, from the ſatis- 

1 faction which he expreſſed at the new orders I had a 

1 given, that it was indiſpenſably neceffary to van- f 

_— quiſh my repugnance. Nevertheleſs, it gained me f 

bs almoſt as much honour with the public as if I had 9 

perſiſted in my intention; becauſe it was generally | 

* known, that neceſſity was the ſole motive of my = 
compliance. 

0 B O OK XV. | 

, | | | 

: 1 King of England's guards, commanded | 

1 by the Earl of Derby, came to attend me 

5 from the palace of Arundel, and eſcorted me to ; 

i the Thames, whoſe banks they lined whilſt I went [ 

. down to Greenwich. This - paflage IJ made in the ; 

ö King's barges, being attended by one hundred and RF 

; twenty gentlemen, ſelected from my whole retinue. 
Upon my landing, I was received by the Earl of 

7 Northumberland, who, through an infinite number ; 

S of people, conducted me to the King's palace. | 

Z I was carried into: a chamber, where we were ' 

: preſented with a collation, though contrary to an 18 

L eſtabliſhed cuſtom in England, never to treat am- ö 

. baſſadors, nor even to offer them a glaſs of water. | 
His Majeſty having ſent to defire my appearance in | 

4 his preſence, I was above a quarter of an hour be- j 

: fore I could get to- the foot of his throne, occa- i 


ſioned both by the great numbers that were already ; 
there, and becauſe I made all my retinue walk be- | 
fore me. The prince no ſooner perceived me than a 
he deſcended two ſteps, and would have deſcended - 
them all, ſo very defirous. he appeared to receive 


and embrace me, had not one of his miniſters, who 
ſtood | a 
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ſtood next him, whiſpered ſoftly in his ear, that be 
ought to go no further. If, ſaid he aloud, I 
« ſhew this ambaſſador particular marks of honour, 


6 and ſuch as are contrary to cuſtom, I mean not 


t thereby to give a precedent to others: I particu- 
« larly love and eſteem him for the affection which 
« ] know he has for me, for his firmneſs in our: 
« religion, and his fidelity to his maſter.” I dare: 
not repeat all that he ſaid turther to my advantage, 
I received fo obliging a favour with all due reſpect; 
and replied, not by an Harangue, ſuch as ſome may, 
perhaps, expect to ſee here, and with which court- 
pedants would be more pleaſed ; but only by a 
compliment, which, in reality, comprehended as 
much, and was more ſuitable to my ſituation. Hen- 
's affliction for the death of Elifaberh, his joy for 
the acceſſion of James to the throne of England, 
the praiſes of the two kings; all theſe I compriſed 
in very few words. ' I excuſed myſelf from m 
want of rhetorical abilities, and from his Moll 
Cbriſtian Majeſty's having himſelf explained his ſen- 
timents in his letters, which I at the ſame time pre- 
ſented, diſtinguiſhing to his Britannic Majeſty that 
which Henry had wrote with his own hand. He 


read them himſelf, and then gave them to Cecil; 


expreſſing, at the ſame time, how ſenſible he was 
of their contents, by theſe words: That he had 
« not left in Scotland the ardor with which he had 
ce always loved the King of France, and deſired the 
« proſperity of his crown.” I continued to com- 
pliment his Majeſty, though in the ſtyle of com- 
mon converſation ; for that of haranguing was ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to me. I ſaid that Henry had 
given public demonſtrations of his joy, on ſeeing 
the throne of England filled by a prince who was 
fo worthy of it, and for his having been ſo readily 
and vniverially acknowledged; that if there had 
been occaſion for the preſence of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, he would have given proofs of his ſincere 

attachment 
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attachment to his intereſts, and union with his per- 
ſon, and have come with pleaſure to any place where 
his preſence might have been neceſſary. I did not 
repent my having made this compliment. James re- 
plied, that if he had even found the Englith at war 
with the French, his endeavours would, neverthe- 
Jeſs, have been to live in peace with a prince who, 
like himſelf, had been called from the crown of 
Navarre to that of France : „It being always com- 
6 mendable,” ſaid he, © to overcome evil with 
« good.” But that he had the double fatisfac- 
tion, of quitting a crown in friendſhip with France, 


for another that was not leſs ſo, The late Queen 


was mentioned on this occaſion, but without one 
word in her praiſe. | | 

After this, his Majeſty being deſirous to diſcourſe 
longer and more familiarly with me, he made me 
aſcend all the ſteps leading to the throne. I took 


this occaſion to make my particular compliment, for 


which he thanked me with an air of fincerity and 
affection. He did not conceal from me the infor- 


mation which he had received from Paris, of the. 


diſcourſes attributed to Henry, to me, and to my 
brother, after his return from Scotland. He con- 
feſſed that he had for ſome time believed them, but 
that he had at laſt diſcovered the whole to be only 
an artifice of their common enemies, who, by uſing 
ſuch means, to open themſelves a paſſage to uni- 
verſal monarchy, had rendered themſelves much 
more odious to him. He exclaimed, in very ſe- 


vere terms againſt the Spaniards, which could not 


but give great pleaſure: to Naſſau, who was near 
enough to hear ſomething of what was ſaid ; and 
alſo to the Flemiſh deputies, who were preſent, 
though incognito, having not yet been able to ob- 
tain audience. He ſpoke with the greateſt abhor- 
rence of their endeavours to kindle the flames of 


war among their neighbours; proteſted, that he 


would oppoſe their unjuſt deugns; and talked of 
the King of Spain as a man too weak both in body 
and 
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and mind to think of the great chimeras of his pre- 
deceſſors. The pleaſure which I received from this 
diſoourſe was ſufficient to make me defirous of con- 
tinuing it. I told the King of England, that he 
was extremely happy in being ſo well acquainted 
with the character of the Spaniards only by the ex- 
perience of others, but that it was not ſo with the 
King of France. To prove this, I inſtanced what 
they had done fince the concluſion. of fo ſolemn a 
peace as that of Vervins; the revolt of Biron, the 
war of Savoy, and fome other grievantes. I add- 
ed, that ſuch was the artiſice of the Spaniſh coun- 
cils, that to delude Europe in regard to its injuries, 
they always began by complaining firſt. This con- 
duct was equally dangerous and deteſtable wich that 
which they uſually practiſed, of treating with their 
neighbours only with the premeditated intention of 
deceiving them, even by that ſecurity which trea- 
ties ought to give. James rephed, that all this he 
knew very well. In a word, 1 could no longer 
doubt, that the reſentment which he ſhewed againſt 
Spain, before ſo many witneſſes, was as ſincere as 


it was violent. From this moment the firſt dawn 


of hope began to appear in my favour. 

The King of England changed this ſubject totbat 
of hunting, for which he diſcovered an extrava- 
gant paſſion, He ſaid, that he knew very well J 
was no great lover of the chace; that he had at- 
tributed the late ſucceſs of this ſport to me, not as 


Marquis of Roſny, but as ambaſlador from a King, 


who was-not only the greateſt prince, but the great- 
eſt hunter in the world; and added very politely, 


"that Henry was in the right not to carry me to the 


chace, becauſe I was of greater ſervice to him elſe- 
where; and that if I purſued the chace, the King 
of France could not. I rephied, that Henry loved 
all the exerciſes, but that none of them made him 


ne ect the care of his affairs, nor prevented him: 


fro a cloſe inſpeCtion into the proceedings of his 


miniſters; being tar from that blind credulity which 
| the 
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the King of Spain had for the Duke of Lerma. 
Hereupon James ſaid, that, without doubt, I had 
found it very difficult to regulate the finances, and 
reſiſt the importunities of the great men of the 
kingdom: and of this he produced ſome inſtanc-s, 
which I had quite fargot. He then ſuddenly aſked 
me, as it were interrupting himſelf, How the King 
of France did ? I judged, from the manner in which 
this queſtion was asked, that endeavours had been 
uſed to perſuade this prince, that Henry, ſince his 
late indiſpoſition, could not live long; that. he had 


given credit to it; and that this opinion would be 


the moſt powerful motive to prevent his union with 
France, as he could have but little dependence upon 


a minor king. I endeavoured therefore to unde- 


ceive him, in regard to all theſe falſe reports, and 
ſucceeded. But he further ſaid, that he had been 
told one thing in regard to Henry, for which he 
was extremely ſorry; and this was, that his phyſi- 
cians had forbid him the chace. To this I replied; 
that ſuch advices were, perhaps, what he himſelf 
would do well to purſue. In reality, James had 
but lately narrowly eſcaped breaking his arm at the 
chace, the manner of which accident he had relat- 
ed to me. : 

When 1 acquainted Henry with this part of our 
converſation, he, in his anſwer, ordered me to tell 


the King of England, that, in purſuance to the ad- 


vice of his phyſicians, he was more moderate in his 
hunting than he uſed to be, and that ſince my de- 
parture:he had been at the death of five or fix ſtags 


without the leaſt inconvenience. “ Well,” ſaid the 


King of England to me, itill continuing the ſame 
ſubject, „I underſtand you have ſent part of the 
produce of my ſport to Count d'Aremberg; and 
how do you think he received it? I affure you, 
it was not at all agreeable to him. He ſays, you 
ſent it only to ſhew that you was more regarded 
than he; and he is in the right; for I will ſurely 
6 make 
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40 make ſome difference between my good brother 


“ the King of France and his maſters, who have 
« ſent me an ambaſſador who can neither walk nor 
© talk; he demanded an audience of me in a gar- 
& den, becauſe he could not walk up ſtairs into a 
« room.” James then asked me, whether the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, who had been ſent to him, had 
paſſed through France? and upon my replying that 
he had, Spain,” faid he, “ ſends me an ambaſſa- 
« dor poſt, that he may arrive the ſooner, and 
« finiſh our affairs in poſt haſte.” Thus, upon e- 
very occaſion, he inveighed againſt the Spaniards, 
Taxis, courier major to his Catholic Majeſty, had, 
in effect, taken his rout through France into Flan- 
ders, from thence to repair to London; and this 
journey he had performed with great expedition, 


though his orders extended no further than merely 


to diſcover the intentions of the King of England, 
The real ambaſſador was Valaſco, Conſtable of Ca- 
ſtile, who ſoon followed him. 

Aiter all this, James asked me, (for he did not 
dwell long uponone ſubject), whether I went to the 
Proteſtant church in London? Upon my replying 
that I did: Then,” ſaid he, © you are not reſolved, 
4 ag have been informed, to quit our religion, af- 
« ter the example of Sancy, who thought by that 
« condeſcenſion to make his fortune: but, by God's 
« providence, did juſt the contrary.” I treated this 
report as a calumny, and ſaid, that my living in 
France in friendſhip with ſo many eccleſiaſtics, and 
being ſo frequently viſited by the Pope's nuncio, 
might perhaps have given riſe to it. Do you give 
“ the Pope the title of Holineſs ?” ſaid James. I 
replied, © That, to conform to the cuſtom eſtabliſh- 
« ed in. France, I did.” He was then for proving 
to me, that this cuſtom was an offence againſt God, 


to whom alone this title could juſtly belong. ] re- 


plied, that 1 ſuppoſed that a greater crime was not 


hereby committed, than by the frequent giving. to 
| princes 
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princes ſuch titles as they were well known not to 
deſerve. He ſpoke to me of Du- Pleſſis, and ap- 
peared ſomewhat concerned for his fortune and 
preſent condition. He faid, that I ought not en- 
tirely to forget him; that it was true, he had been 
greatly to blame, to publiſh his laſt book under his 
own name; becauſe, by the titles which he therein 
gave himſelf, he obliged the King of France to take 
notice of it; but that this ought not to obliterate 
the remembrance of the ſervices which he had done 


to the Proteſtant religion. He ſaid not a word to 
me, either of Holland or the Duke of Bouillon; 


but he highly approved Henry's chaſtiſement of the 


Duke of Savoy, who Was, he ſaid, an ambitious 
and turbulent man. 
I think I have omitted nothing of any conſe - 
uence of what was ſaid to me by the King of Eng- 
2 in this my firſt audience. When he was in- 
clined to put an end to it, he entered into his ca- 
binet, ſaying, it would be time for me to go to ſupper, 
and to my repoſe. Upon my coming out of the 
chamber, I was accoſted by Admiral Howard, Lord 
Mountjoy, and Stafford, and the Lord High Cham- 
berlain. Erikine, in conducting me croſs the court 
of the palace, ſpoke to me of his attachment to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and his deſire of being 
ranked among{t the number of my friends, The 
Earl of Northumberland, who had received me at 
my landing, and who again attended me to the ri- 
yer upon my departure, faid pretty near the ſame 
to me. No one amongſt the Engliſh Lords has 
more underſtanding, capacity, courage, nor poſſeſſ- 
ed more authority than he. He manifeſted a great 
deſire to have a private converſation with me upon 
the preſent ſtate of affairs. I gathered from what 
he faid, though he did not Peak in plain terms, 
that he was not ſatisfied with the government; that 
he blamed the greateſt part of the King's actions; 
in thort, to fay it in a word, that he had no great 
Ver. III. M ſhire 
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ſhare either of fidelity or eſteem for James. It is 
not neceſſary to fay, with what reſerve and circum- 
ſpeCtion I liſtened to ſuch diſcourſe. 
The open declaration which the King of England 
had made againſt Spain, had given me ſome hopes, 
that the court of London would be inſenſibly preju- 
diced againſt that court, In the interval between 
my firſt and ſecond audience, ſeveral things happen- 
ed which increaſed theſe hopes. An Engliſh Ca- 
tholic, who was likewiſe a Jeſuit, (as was at firſt re- 
ported),. was ſeized in the habit of a poor traveller, 
and being queſtioned, he confeſſed that he had diſ- 
gow himſelf in this manner, to deliver thc Catho- 
ic church from the oppreſſion of the new King of 


England, unleſs he re-eſtabliſhed the Romiſuh reli- 


gion in his dominions ſolely, or, at leaſt, with pri- 
vileges equal to thoſe enjoyed by the Proteſtants ; 
and unleſs he likewiſe declared himſelf againſt the 
Proteſtants of Holland ; that eight other Jeſuits 
had conſpired with him in this deſign, and that they 
had actually diſperſed themſelves in different parts 
of London, in order to embrace any opportunity 
that might offer to deſtroy this Prince. But the re- 
port was falſe, in regard to the perſon of this ſuſ- 
pected Englithman, for he was not a Jeſuit *, but 
only a ſeminary prieſt. Had the truth of all the o- 
ther circumſtances been equally well diſcovered, pro- 
bably the whole affair would have been reduced al- 
moſt to nothing ; but this was not done. James, 
according to his character, taking umbrage immedi- 
ately, imagined that the reaſon Count d'Aremberg 
deferred-demanding his audience, was not on ac- 
count of his indiſpoſition, which was diſſembled, 
and that he only waited till the ſuppoſed copſpira- 
tors had accompliſhed their deſign, or at leaſt, till 


* M. de T hou, no more than M. de Sully, charges the Jeſuits 
with having ar y corcern in this conſpiracy, which is the ſame tht 
will be a. entioned below. =» | | 
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by their intrigues in the kingdom they had occa- 
foned a revolution, which would have releaſed 
him from his obligations to wait on the King at 
court. 

It is inconceivable to what a length this frivolous 
ſuſpicion was carried. 'The Queen was at the lame 


time coming to London. This, ſaid they, was to 


favour the Spaniſh faction, which ſo diſturbed 
James, that he immediately ſent the Earl oft Lennox 
expreſsly to forbid that Princeſs to continue her 
journey, But whether the Earl could not, or whe- 
ther he rather choſe not to ſucceed in his commiſ- 
ſion, the Queen did not obey. Lennox was recal- 


Jed, and the King remained only the more perplex- 


ed. After his example, his miniſters, courtiers, 


. and particularly the old court, being prejudiced m 


favour of the maxims of the preceding reign, be- 
gan to ſhew themſelves greatly diſguſted both with 
the Queen and with Spain. 'They called to mind 
the conduct and policy of Eliſabeth, who had lived 
in a perpetual miſtruſt of the court of Madrid; and 
now they laviſhed upon her thoſe praiſes of which 
they had been before fo ſparing, and ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed with themſelves at the indifference they had 
ſhewn to her memory: nor muſt I ſorget that it 
was not without doing violence to myſelf, that I re- 
frained following ſuch a general example. 

I believe the Spaniſh faction all this time was in 
no little pain. For inſtead of talking as before, 
only of peace and neutrality with all the world, 
nothing was now more common than to hear it ſaid, 
that ſo far from having any dependence on what 
Spain called her friendſhip and alliance, it was not 
even fate to contract with her; that the ambaſſador 
of this court had not dared to preſent himſelf in 
London, and that moſt certainly he could not come 
thither, for. fear of becoming the object, and per- 
haps the victim, of the public indignation. 'The 
conduct of his Catholic Majeſty was compared with 
= M. 2 that 
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that of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. Henry's pro- 


cedure appeared fo open and ingenuous, and ſo far 1 
ſrom all deceit, that it carried conviction with it. ; 
Ile, ſaid they, would never have ſent into England 
the man who, of all others in his kingdom was 
moſt neceſſary to him, to machinate a deceit un- 
worthy of them both ; nor would I myſelf, in quit- 
ting the court, have thereby left an open field to 
the malignity of my enemies, only to come and act 
one of thoſe characters, whoſe concluſion is gene- 
rally that of beholding one's ſelf at once both dif. 
honoured and ſacrthced to the public indignation, 
In fhort, if an union between the two crowns, 
which I propoſed, was not in all reſpects the beft 
conduct that they could purſue, it was at leaſt the 
ſafeſt ; for what would Spain be able to do, when 
the two confederate Kings ſhould confider all dan- 
gers which might happen to either, as equally com- 
mon to both? It was thus that they fometimes rea- 
ſoned in the council, and in the preſence of the 
King of England, very much to the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe counſellors who were in our intereſts, and 
who neglected no opportunity of gaining the Prince 
to their party. My Lord Mountjoy, whom I had 
made my intimate friend, on account of the almoſt 
public profeſſion which he made of attachment to 
France, here uſed his utmoſt intereft and endea- 
vours. | 

But all this only diſſipated part of my fears; 1 
perceived ſo many other obſtacles, that they almoft 
entirely difcouraged me; what I might expect from 
the Queen only fcarce appeared ſurmountable. My 
apprehenſions from Secretary Cecil, were but little 
inferior to thoſe from the Queen, He was at this 


time ſeparated from his former friends, and had F 
united with the Scots. I endeavoured to penetrate 
into the real motives of this ſeparation; for I was 
ſtrongly perſuaded of the inſincerity of this ſubtle 
miniſter's proceedings, Perhaps his hopes W | 
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be in time to become head of the Scotch party, and 
afterwards to unite it with the Engliſh, whom he 
might have abandoned only in appearance; but 
theſe Scotch lords were ſo difficult to manage, and 
ſo much upon their guard againſt. the Engliſh, that 
he could not but be baffled, notwithſtanding all his 
efforts; and he was himſelf too penetrating not to 
be perfectly ſenſible of it. Accordingly it was ſaid, 
(and when I became acquainted with the arts of this 
miniſter I was myſelf of the ſame opinion) that he 
had ſought the Scots, who-were real confidents and 
favourites of his Majeſty, only to make himſelf 
known, and render himſelf neceſſary to this Prince; 
that having ſucceeded thus far, he knew perfectly 
well how to center all power in himſelf, and, ma- 
king uſe of the King's name and authority, would 
Glence the Queen, the Engliſh, and even the Scots 
themſelves, or at leaſt would leave to thoſe he ſhould 
judge proper, only ſome faint ſhadow of favour, and 
would then reaſſume his real character. And what 
is moſt remarkable, it was not unlikely that this 
ſubtle man was himſelf the dupe of the Scots, who 
pretended to be ſuch to him. For is it poſſible that 
Cecil, known in England by every one to be the 
moſt ambitious and moſt tenacious of power of all 
men; ſhould remain unknown only to them? But 
no doubt they all knew that the Prince's ear was 
not alone ſufficient to maintain them at the head 
of affairs, with which they were not in the leaſt 
acquainted, and of which the Secretary only could 
give them the beſt information. | 
 Suppoling. alſo that the Scottiſh party was un - 
doubtedly firm in the intereſts of France, there ſtill 
remained a material doubt, whether ſo haughty a 
cople as the Engliſh would ſubmit to be governed 
y foreigners, and.more eſpecially by the Scotch, 
who at all times had been the object of their aver · 
ſion. And beſides, it was far from being certain, 
that the Scotch would always continue to poſteſs the 
| — m_ 
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King's favour. For the regard which he already 4 
began to ſhow to the Earl of Effex, Southampton, 1 
and my Lord Mountjoy, plainly proved that the 
might eably loſe their influence. Laſtly, to increaſe 

this unpromiſing aſpect, the two kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, whoſe repreſentations might have 
been of great weight in determining this Prince, 
and who had hitherto been ſo unanimous with 
Henry, that they had concurred: in all his deſigns, 
now either did it not at all, or did it with ſuch in- 
difference, that their — was far from inſpi- 
ring a proper reſolution. In the frequent conle- 
rences which I had with their ambaſſadors, in pre- 
ſence of the Earl of Mar, Lord Mounjoy, and 
Erſkine, who was preſent three times, as being a 
common friend, they made me the faireſt ſpeeches 
imaginable; their averſion for Spain appeared equal 
to mine; they even proceeded ſo far as to draw up 
a kind of ſcheme, whereby they ratified whatever 
Henry might do for all of them, even in regard to 
the diviſion of conqueſts, which they agreed might 
eaſily be performed by means of a firm and durable 
union. But eur conference being ended, they no 
Jonger remembered any of their promiſes, and ſaw 
nothing but obſtacles, in regard to which in my 
preſence they had kept a profound filence. A 
ſtrange behaviour this! from whence, however, I 
diſcovered, in ſome meaſure, with what ſort of men 
I had to deal. 

My Lord Mountjoy told me one day in confi- 
dence, that he had been preſent at a meeting of 
theſe ambaſſadors, wherein only thoſe of his Maje- . 
ſty's council and the States deputies were admitted; 
that here, inftead of labouring mutyally to ſtrength- 
en themſelves in laudable reſolutions, each of them 
had only ſought to extricate himſelf out of the af- * 
fair. He gave me an account of their deliberations. ir 

The Danith deputy repreſented, that indeed his 1 

maſter poſſeſſed a great extent of territory, but _ 4 
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the moſt part barren, and, by the inconveniency of 
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15 its ſituation, rather expenſive than profitable; that 
7 the ſubmiſſion and tractableneſs of the people was 
e gan advantage of no uſe to the King his maſter; 
n becauſe, from the prodigious variation of their 
e manners and cuſtoms, he could neither underſtand 
2 = them, nor could they underſtand one another; and 
h that he was now aCtually engaged in endeavours to 
Sy eſtabliſh a general and uniform regulation amon 

„ them, which did not permit him to be concern 

„ in any other enterpriſe. The Swede faid, it would 
2. be highly imprudent for his maſter to engage in a 
2 foreign war; becauſe his nephew the King of Po- 
d land, had not yet forgot his pretenſions to the 
a crown of Sweden, but, on the contrary, ſeemed 
. diſpoſed to renew them with more vigour than e- 
1 ver; ſo that the preſervation of his own domi- 
Þ nions might probably find him ſufficient employs 
er | ment. Barnevelt, in the name of the reſt of his 
0 brethren, explained himſelf in a manner ſo diffe- 
it rent from his uſual complaints, that, I confeſs, I 


e * am at a loſs to conceive what could be the inten- 
0 tion of ſo ſtrange a procedure. He ſpoke of Spain 
W only with contempt. In the revolt of the Spaniards, 
y. and the forces of the States, he found reſources 
4 ſufficient to preſerve them from all oppreſſion. He 
I ſeemed no longer to deſpair of the ſucceſs of Oſtend, 
n as formerly, and intimated that his maſters had 
# conceived a deſign which would do more than in- 
bs demnify them for that loſs, ſuppoſing it ſhould 
” happen. The Engliſh miniſters, taking their text 
= FF from a ſaying of the King of England, That every 


- 
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; new King, if he had the ſmalleſt degree of good 
CG © conduCct, ought at leaſt to let a year and a day paſs 
n before he made any innovation, though of the ſmal- 
f- | 1 leſt conſequence, concluded unanimouſly, that it 
8. Vould be moſt prudent to wait; and they remain- 
iS cd ficm to this determination. If we conſider theſe 
Ir K+ ; , Northern 
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Northern geniuſes * with ſome little attention, we 
ſhall perceive they conſtantly preſerve ſome affinity 


with the nature of their climate. They have but 
little vigour of thought, few reſources in their ima+ 


gination, little conſtancy in their reſolutions, and 


not the leaſt tincture of good policy. The example 
of Elizabeth is an exception to this rule, and is ſo 
much the more glorious to that great Queen. 

I now only wanted to be as well acquainted with 
the Spaniſh councils,.as I was with thoſe of Britain 
and the North; or, in other words, I wanted only 


to know what were the real deſigns of that crown, 


what propoſitions ſhe had already made to the King 


of England, how they had been received, and final- 
ly what ſteps ſhe intended to take for the accom» 


pliſhment of her defires; for barely to underſtand 
that the King of Spain. ſought to detach England 
from France and the Low Countries, was knowing 
nothing, or at moſt but very little. It was ſuſpect⸗ 
ed that Spain meditated ſomething of much greater 
importance; this might be conjectured from the in- 
formation which I had already received from the 
canon at Canterbury; and it appeared ſo much the 


leſs to be neglected, becauſe Aërſens and Barnevelt 


both at the ſame time affirmed the certainty of it, 
the one at Paris, the other at London. I therefore 
uſed my utmoſt endeavours to come at the truth. 
What I was told by my Lord Cobham and Sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh was conformable to this information. 


But what made the greateſt impreſſion upon me, 
was, that the Earl of Northumberland, whom I had 


gained by the offer of a conſiderable penſion, under 
the name of a preſent, with great ſecrecy, one night 


whenl was going to bed, ſent his ſecretary to acquaint 
me with the following particulars.. 


The times are changed; and I do not doubt if the author 


Had lived in our days, but he would hive done jaſtice to the wiſe 


dom and policy of ſome of the northern powers, 
4 | From 
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From the moment King James aſcended the throne 
of England, ſaid this ſecretary, the King of Spain 
has not ceaſed to ſolicit him, either by his own a- 
gents, or thoſe of the Archduke, or by the Engliſh 
Catholics, to enter into an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance with him, againſt France and the United 


Provinces, whom he calls their common enemies. 


He has omitted nothing which might perſuade him 
that both of them, but more eſpecially that his 
Britannic Majeſty, had a title ſo clear and incon- 
teſtible to ſeveral provinces in France, that it would 
be ſhameful in bim not to make uſe of it, at a time 
when the exhauſted condition of that kingdom 
preſented ſo fair an opportunity. The means pro- 
poſed by Spain to ſecure the ſucceſs of this enter- 
priſe, were, that James and his Catholic Majeſty 
ſhould, at the ſame time, demand of France the 
reſtitution of Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, 
for the King of England ; Britanny and Burgund 

for the King of Spain ; and, upon a refuſal, to fall 
upon theſe provinces with all their united forces. 
His Catholic Majeſty for this purpoſe, has even of- 


fered to draw all his forces out of the Low Coun- 


tries; moreover to renounce all his pretenſions up- 


on the United Provinces, and grant them that liber- 


which they ſo ardently defire ; upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, however, that, in conſideration of this favour, 


they would conſent to ſtrengthen the league by 
joining it, and by concurring in all their deſigns. 


The King of England having made no anſwer to 
all theſe great offers, farther than by ſaying, that 
they were -premature, and that he choſe to begin 


his reign by gaining a knowledge of all his new ſub- 


jects, and by ſtrengthening himſelf upon the throne, 
Spain eaſily perceived, that this reply was a civil re- 
fufal. And James not being diſpoſed by open force 
to attempt the recovery of his ancient poſſeſſions, 
Spain then turned her endeavours to perſuade this 


Prince, at leaſt to favour the French provinces in 


their 
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their deſign (of which ſhe informed him) to ere& 
themſelves, after the example of Switzerland, into 
an independent republic. All this has been re- 
preſented to James to be extremely eaſy to effect. 

t has been ſaid, theſe provinces impatiently waited 
a favourable opportunity to ſhake off their inſup- 
portable yoke. The Spaniſh emiſſaries, ſeconding 
theſe diſpoſitions, have every where reported, that 
it only depended'on themſelves, whether they would 
enjoy a profound tranquillity without taxes, ſubſi- 
dies, or military garriſons, under the protection of 
the two crowns their protectors, and that they had 


no cauſe to apprehend either the reſentment of 


Henry, or the violences of his troops; becauſe care 
would be taken at the ſame time to involve him in 
ſo many other perplexities, that he would be under 
aneceſlity of ſuffering them to preſcribe their own 
laws. We do not yet hear, added the ſecretary of 
the Earl of Northumberland, what James replied 
to this ſecond propoſal, We eonjecture that it was 
not more favourably received-than the former, be- 
cauſe the Spaniſh emiſſaries, in their conferences 
with his Britannic Majeſty, have ſeveral times been 
obliged to change their ſyſtem, on ſucceſhvely to re- 


Peat the ſame again with different modifications. 


Some times they have offered him the whole force 
and all the treaſures of Spain, to uſe them againſt 
France, in whatever manner he ſhould judge proper, 
without requiring any thing more in return, than 
that be ſhould conclude no treaty without their con- 
ſent, nor ſhould concern himſelf in any manner in 
their quarrel with Flanders. At other times, they 
have deſcended only to defire that he would give 
no aſhſtance to the United Provinces. 

If the whole of what was here related to me was 
true, from thence might be concluded, that France, 
without knowing it, was actually in the moſt immt- 
nent danger, becauſe a ſingle word of approbation 
from King James would have drawn upon her 2 


moſt 
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moſt terrible ſtorm. But for my own part, I con- 
feſs, that to me this appears ſo extravagant, and fo 
much beyond the bounds of probability, that from 
whatever places it might come confirmed, I cannot 
believe that Spain would ever think of propoling to 
King James any thing like the firſt propoſals which 
are here related. Suppoſing all difficulties were 
removed between Spain and England, in regard to 
the armament and the partition, which, however, 
would be no inconſiderable diſcuſſion, yet had they 
well conſidered how many other difficulties would 
ariſe from a difference of religions, intereſts, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, both between themſelves, and 
with the French provinces which they ſuppoſed in 
concert with them, that article which concerns the 
United Provinces, alone deſtroys the whole of this 
project. If Spain began by endeavouring to ſub- 
ject them, this crown, and that of England, could 
not be ignorant that ſuch an enterpriſe was alone 
capable to deſtroy, or, at leaſt, for a conſiderable” 
time, to prevent the execution of their common 
deſigns; becauſe France, being once convinced 
that her own ſafety depended on the prevention or 
retarding of this conqueſt, would have conſidered 
aſſiſting the States as defending herſelf. And if 
Spain propoſed to gain theſe provinces in her inte- 
reſts, ſne would herein have been more groſsly de- 
ceived; for no offer, not excepting even that of 
liberty, would have been able to reconcile them 
with their moſt mortal enemy, much leſs to incline 
them to aſſiſt her in her conqueſts, and that too 
againſt their ancient and only ally. I am not ig- 
norant of the manner in which the States deputies 
have always thought. They upon all occaſions 
have conſtantly ſaid, that Spain deceived them, that 
England trifled with them, and that France alone 
= was favourably diſpoſed towards them. And if 
ſomftimes they have talked in a different manner, 
as in; the conference above mentioned, it was ei- 
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either to excite the French to make ſtil] greater ef. 
forts in their favour, or to inſpire the Engliſh with 
the ſentiments of France in regard to them. Be. 
ſides, will any one believe, that Spain would volun- 
tarily relinquiſh territories, of which ſhe had got 
poſſethon ? | 
- Inregard to the informations which Henry and 
I received on this head, neither the canon of Can- 
terbury nor Barnevelt, who with Aerfens muſt be 
conſidered only as one, becauſe the former received 
his information from the latter, could be ſufficient- 
ly depended upon. The firſt might have been de- 
ceived, and the ſecond might have ſought to de- 
ceive us, which deceit was not ineffectual in pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of their affairs. In regard to 
the three Engliſh Lords, I was ſo far from de- 
r upon what they ſaid, that, on the contrary, 
ſuſpected they were themſelves the ſole authors of 
the whole ſcheme; that they had concerted it to- 
gether, and then, with proper alterations, preſent - 
ed it to the King of England, to me, to the States 
deputies, and to the public, thereby to appear as 
perſons of conſequence; which was quite ſuitable 
to their characters. In regard to Spain, I made no 
doubt but ſhe would be pleaſed to hear ſuch reports 
ſpread, and even that ſhe would gladly uſe her en- 
deavours to make them believed, not with any in- 
tention ſeriouſly to confer with his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty concerning them, nor even that they ſhould 
come to his ears, but only with deſign to increale 
the diſcord, and augmeaut the number of the ſedi- 
tious in thoſe provinces of France which were inte- 
reſted therein. It was in theſe terms that I wrote 
about it to Henry, who ſometimes conſidered the 
whole as an artiſice of the States to accelerate 2 
rupture betweeri him and Spain, and ſometimes be- 
lieved it true in regard to Spain, who, from a delire 
to deſtroy Henry, and a hope of profiting from the 
inexperience of James, attempted every thin 
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told Henry, that, though all theſe ſchemes ought 
to be treated only as chimerical, it would be proper, 
nevertheleſs, to be attentive to whatever paſſed in 
Poitou, Auvergne, the Limoſin, Pays d' Aunis, in 
ſhort, through all Guienne, in which places they 
were capable of producing the ſame bad effects as 
though they had been true. 6 T 

The day after my audience, being the 23d of 
June, and a day on which his Britiſh Majefty con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on ſeveral perſons, 
he ſent to acquaint me, that he would grant me a 
ſecond audience the day on which I myſelf had de- 
fired it, being Wedneſday the 25th ; that I ſhould 
be with him at two o'clock, and bring but few per- 
ſons with me, in order to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies cauſed by great numbers, and, ſaid he, that I 
may confer with you alone with greater freedom, 
Upon this occaſion, I was accompanied from Lon- 
don to Greenwich by my Lord Hume, who, in 


France, had had the honour of ſeeing and diſcour- 
ſing with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. I took ſome 


refreſhment in the apartment into which I was con- 
ducted to wait till Icould be introduced to the King, 
And here I was accoſted by little Edmonds *, whe 
made me a long ſpeech, in which he complained, 
that he was not treated ſo well as his paſt fervices, 
and his knowledge of the affairs of France, deſer- 
ved. The Earl of Northumberland put an end to 
our converſation, by coming to require my appear - 
ance in the King's apartment. | 

Immediately upon my entrance this Prince aroſe; 
and having commanded that no one ſhould follow 
tim, he conducted me through ſeveral apartments 
into a little ordinary gallery, wherein we held our 
conference. I began it by thanking his Majeſty for 


Edmonds had been agent, and afterwards ambaſſador from E- 
Iiſabeth to Henry IV. during the wars of the league; and he had 
xcally acquired a perfect knowledge of the affairs of France. 


Vol.. II. N having 
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having thus given me an opportunity to diſcloſe my. 
ſelf to him on the ſubject of my commiſſion, with. 
out reſerve and without witneſſes : Not,“ faid I, 
ee that the King my maſter has ſent me to require 
« any thing of your Majeity, but only to be in- 
ce formed of your intentions in regard to affairs 
© wherein your Majeſties may both be equally con- 
&« cerned, and that the King my maſter may con- 
é form to them, as a good brother.“ The King 
of England replied, 'That the manner in which he 
plainly ſaw the King of France and I acted with 
reſpect to him, required that he ſhould not conceal 
any thing from me ; and that he would therefore 
_. diſcover to me his moſt important ſecrets. He then, 
in a few words, pretty jultly deſcribed the preſent 
political affairs of Europe; “ in which” ſaid he © it 
« is neceflary to preſerve an equilibrium between 
&« three of its powers,” meaning the houſes of 
Bourbon, Auſtria, and Stewart. He ſaid, that 
of theſe three powers, the houſe of Auſtria in Spain, 
from the ſpirit of dominion with which ſhe was 

flefled, was the only one who ſought to make 
the balance incline in her favour. That a know- 
ledge of this unjuſt deſign was the cauſe that the 
King of France and he, though in appearance in 
peace with that crown, were, however, really 
thought ſecretly at war with her. That Spain was 
not ignorant of it; but that ſhe could not com- 
plain, ſhe having herſelf ſet them the firſt example; 
to Henry, by her combination with Marechal Biron 
and the diſaffected in France, by the ſuccours ſhe 
had given the Duke of Savoy, when at war with 
his Moſt Chriſtan Majeſty, by the enterpriſe upon 
Geneva, finally, by ſeveral other proceedings of 


the like nature; to him, by inſtigating and encouF- 


raging the Jeſuits and the Engliſh Catholic faction. 
From hence it appears, that the affair of the Jeſuit 
had gained but too much credit with James. But 
that all this could, by neither fide, be conſidered 


as ſufficient cauſe for an open war; and, as ihey 
were 
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were upon equal terms, it would therefore be beſt 
to avoid it, by continuing, as before, ſecretly to 
favour the enemies oſ Spain, though with a reſo- 
lution to purſue more vigorous and effectual mea- 
ſures, in caſe Spain ſhould herſelf reſolve upon any 
open rupture. | a 

very highly applauded ſuch laudable ſentiments, 
and indeed they really deſerved it. Nor could 1 
have ſaid any thing further on the ſubject, had I 
not, at the ſame time, perceived in the perſon from 
whom they caine a diſpoſition to peace, or- rather 
to indolence and inaction, which in a manner con- 
tradicted his words, and ſeemed to tell me, that, 
having promiſed a little, he would perform r 
This obſervation induced me to tell his Britanni 
Majeſty, that the plan of conduct which he had 
laid down to be purſued with Spain, was exactly 
conformable to the ſentiments of his Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty; and that Henry only feared ft would be in- 
ſufficient to prevent their one day feeling the fatal 
effects of the reſentment of that crown, whole cha- 
racter, upon this occaſion, I endeavoured to paint 
to him in the moſt natural colours. I repreſented 
to James every thing that Spain had been accumu- 
lating for one hundred years paſt ; the earldoms of 
Flanders and Burgundy, the kingdoms of Granada, 
Navarre, and Portugal, the empire of Germany, the 


Tates of Naples and Milan, all the Indies, and, but 


tor mere good fortune, France and England alſo, 
both theſe crowns owing their preſervation, next 
to the firmneſs of Eliſabeth and Henry, only to the 
lucky incident of the revolt of the Low Countries 
and I concluded, that, as both James and Henry 
would one day be indiſpenſibly obliged to enter in- 
to an open war with Spain, in order to ſap the 
foundation of ſo vaſt a dominion, it was, therefore,; 
abſolutely neceſſary now to concert the proper 
meaſures for it, that no ſtep might be taken to the 
contrary ; and that this, together with the means 


2 whereby 
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whereby the preſervation of the United Provinces 
might be provihonally ſecured, was all that I had 
to deſire of his Majeſty. But,“ ſaid the King of 
England, what better aſſiſtance would you that 
e the King of France and I ſhould give the Low 
«© Countries, than to comprehend them with us in 
« a general treaty of partition and pacification be- 
« tween them and Spain, upon condition of which 
« we ourſelves ſhall be guarantees? whereby, ſhould 
« Spain firſt fail in the obſervation of- them, we 
e ſhall then have juſt reaſon to take arms againſt 
6% her, and drive her entirely out of theſe provinces. 
And ] conient,” added he, “upon a ſuppoſition 
&« that this will be the cafe, immediately to deter- 
& mine with you, what means and what forces we 
„ ſhall employ for the execution of it.” James 
was not ſenſible of all the objections to this parti» 
tion treaty, which he propoſed between Spain and 
the Low Countries: or, if he was, he artfully en- 
deavoured to avoid entering into any engagement 
with me. The Council of Spain would not have 
failed to appear ſatisfied with what he propoſed ; 
but during the delays which negociating this treaty 
would produce, eſpecially with a court whoſe di- 
latorineſs was one of the chief arts of her policy, 
Oſtend, which was reduced to extremity, would 
fall into the power of its enemy, and with it a part 
of Flanders, Holland and Zealand being ſeparated 
from it; and Spain would, in the mean time, 
ſtrengthen herſelf in what ſhe did poſſeſs, and 
would be preparing the means for ſucceeding more 
effectually in her deſign of ſubjedting the reſt of this 
ſtate. | 

E defired his Britannie Majefty to beſtow ſome 
ſerious reflection upon the conſiderations whick I 
had thus laid before him. He remained for ſome 
time in ſilence, and ſeemed deeply immerſed in 
thought; aſter which, in a heſitating and irreſolute 
voice, he ſaid, that it muſt be confeſſed I was 2 
| | 8 
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J the right; that the affair was of great conſequence z 
b that he had often thought of it, though his reflec- 
; tions had not as yet produced any effect; and that 
8 he had waited my coming, to determine him in bis 
reſolution. At this moment, I penetrated into all 
? that this prince refuſed to tell me; and I thought L 
| K ought without heſitation to attack him in his in- 
| | molt receſſes. I therefore replied rather to his! 
thoughts than his words; and ſaid, that as often as 
| this affair had been debated in his Majeſty's council, 
| 9 and as often as he had heard his miniſters utter ſen - 
4 timents different from mine, his —_— might. 
eaſily have been convinced, that they did it only 
from ſome: motives of ſelf-intereſt, becauſe there 
was not the leaſt room for doubt. That one ſingle 
b examination would demonſtrate, as evidently as a 
million, that it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to pre · 
vent the reſt of the Low Countries from failing un- 
der the dominion of Spain, becauſe, were ſhe to. 
ſucceed in this, ſhe might, with the ſame forces, 
fall very, roughly, and without ceremony, upon- 
| France and England. Upon this occaſion, with- 
out expoling theſe Engliſh counſellors fo much as I 
| could, by a diſcovery of part of their intrigues, I. 
ö ſo far acquainted the King of England with them, 
# as to make him ſenſible, that I was not ignorant 
that they had endeavoured to make him turn thoſe 
forces againſt France, which I wanted- to perſuade 
him to employ againſt Spain, 

James entered of himſelf into the ſentiments with 
which I wanted to inſpire him with reſpect to his 
council. He told me, that he was very far from be- 
ing of the ſame opinion with ſome of his courtiers, 

; in what concerned the ancient pretenfions of Eng- 

1 land upon France; and beſides that the preſent 
conjuncture, and political ſtate of affairs, did not 
permit him to think. ſeriouſly about them, he alfa 
conſidered theſe pretended rights as annulled by di- 
vane providence, which irreſiſtibly gives and takes 
3 away 
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away. crowns ; and by time, whoſe preſcription was 
more than centenary; which words he repeated 
ſeveral times. That this conſideration being of no 
weight with him, he could therefore previouſly aſ- 
ſure me, that whatever his final reſolution might 
be, at leaſt he would not ſuffer the United Pro- 
vinces, nor even Oſtend, to come under the domi- 
nion of the Spaniards. That for the preſent, I 
ought not to require any thing farther of him, nor 
preſs him to a concluſion, till he had firſt conferred: 
with two or three of his miniſters, of whoſe knows; 
ledge, as well as honeſty, he was well convinced. 
That beſides, from the reflections which I had 
ſuggeſted to him, he was now able to diſtinguiſh 
and reſiſt the voice of paſſion and prejudice. And, 
laſtly, that he would in a ſhort time aequaint me. 
with what might be farther neceſſary for me to 
know, in regard to his ſentiments. and final reſolu- 
uon. 

I ſhould be very glad not to have concluded 
our conference on this head ſo ſoon; but James 
broke it off, by ſaying, that he ſhould finiſh the re- 
mainder of it another time, becauſe he wanted now 
to have ſome converſation with me concerning the 
Duke of Bouillon. He informed me, that the de- 
puties of the EleQtor Palatine kad ſtrongly ſolicited 
him in favour of the Duke; but that, not being 
perfectly well acquainted with the affair, he had re- 
fuſed to concern himſelf in it at all, through fear, 
leſt he ſhould favour a rebel. He defired me to re- 
late to him all the circumſtances ef it; which 1 
accordmmgly did. very ſuccinctly ; fo that he had 
the whole affair before him. James gave me his word, 
that, however he might be ſolicited by the Palatine, 
he would never concern himſelf in it; and ſaid, he 
wiſhed others would meddle as little in the affairs 
of the Engliſh Catholics. I readily apprehended, 
by the manner in which he uttered theſe words, 
that they were meant as a kind of reproach, 1 
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- In order to underſtand what is here meant, it is 
neceſſary to be informed, that ſome time before 
the death of Eliſabeth, the partiſans of Spain, ha- 
ving, as uſual, the Jeſuits at their head, had raiſed 
diſturbances in the three kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain. Tho' religion was their pretence, their real 
views were political, either becauſe the King of 
Spain, as his flatterers had perſuaded him, reall 

believed his rights to the crown of England were ſo 
well founded, that, after the death of the Queen 
he might openly declare his pretenſions, or becauſe 
he ſought to involve the ſueceſſor of Eliſabeth in 
ſuch troubles as might prevent his engaging in any 
thing elſe. The Jeſuits, upon this occaſion, very 
imprudently it ſhould ſeem, had differed with the 
Engliſh Catholic ſecular clergy. This was chiefly 
occaſioned by their — to create a cer- 
tain arch-priefſt *, which the Engliſh Catholics 
would not allow. The affair was brought before 
the Pope, who, upon this occaſion, for reaſons of 
which I am ignorant, neither concurred with thoſe 


| Jeſuits, nor with Spain, but, on the contrary, li- 


{tened very favoura — to the ſecular clergy, who 
had deputed three of their body to Rome, having 
a paſſport under Cecil's own hand. This is a proof 
that Eliſabeth thought ſhe ought to defend the 
ſeculars; and alſo, that ſhe looked upon the o- 
thers as her real enemies. Henry had been of the 
ſame opinion with Elifabeth, and the common in- 
tereſt had from the firſt determined him to ſup» 


port the Engliſh clergy at the court of Rome 
againlt the Spaniſh cabal. 


F Cardinal d' Oſſat, in His letter of the 28th of May 1601, to 
M. de Villeroi, i that, at the ſuggeſtion of an Engliſh Jeſuit, 
whoſe name was father Perſonio, (or Parſons), rector of the En- 
* college at Rome, and devoted to the King of Spain, if he was 

to any, the Pope created in England a certain arch · prieſt, to 
whoſe authority all the ecclefiaſtics, and even all the other Catho- 
hes of England, were to be ſubjeck. By this means, adds he, it 
was propoſed to have the greater part of the Catholics of England 
vudec the Pope's influence, 


From 
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From hence it was, that the enemies of France 
bad taken occaſion to prejudice James againſt us *, 
by inſinuating to him, that Henry had. ſupported: 
the Englith clergy only with deſign to gain them to 
his own intereſts, and that from the ſame views that 
Spain had done. It was not difficult for me to un- 

deceive the King of England in this reſpect. I re- 

preſented to him, that Henry having conſidered, 
that to prevent the whole body of the Catholics of: 
Britain from entering into the Spaniſh intereſts, . 
was a point of the utmoſt conſequence ; he had 

therefore been indiſpenſibly obliged to appear in 
their favour upon ſeveral occaſions; but that he 
had been ſo far from having had any thoughts of 
entering with them into any deſign prejudicial to 
his authority, that, on the contrary, his ſole inten- 

tion had been to oppoſe this common enemy; and 
that had the Catholics departed in the leaſt from 
their duty, or even appeared ſo to do, he would 
from that moment have abandoned them. 

James was ſo fully ſatisfied with this account, 
that he acquainted me with the regulations which 
he meditated in regard to the Roman Catholics of 
bis kingdom; “ from your information, (ſaid be,) 
« and. with the. mares? aerake of Henry.” He had: 
afterwards, ſeveral opportunities of being convinced 
that I had not. impoſed' on him, particularly. by a 
letter which the Pope's nuncio wrote to him from 

Paris, relating to the. Engliſh Catbolics. James an- 

ſwered this letter in a more obliging manner than 


uſually the. court of London did letters received 


+ The King of England cannot be conſidered as blameable for 
Having taken umbrage againſt France upon that account. The 
fame Cardiual gives us to underſtand, that the political views of 
the Spaniſh party were, by this means, to unite the Pope, the 
King of France, the King of Spain, and the Engliſh» Cathelics, to 
\Flace a Catholic King upon the throne of + ngland. But it is likes 
.wiſe true, that tlenry IV. was not only. ignorant of this deſign, 
but alſo that he had acquicſced with Eliſabeth in quite different 
purpoſes, This fact is related, in the Septennaire, anno _ 
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from the court of Rome; and being perhaps de- 
termined by my reaſons, he not only entered into 
the ſame views in regard to this affair which good 
policy had ſuggeſted to Henry, but it alſo ſeemed 
probable, that, to fecure the Engliſh Catholic party, 
he would chuſe rather to have recourſe to the _— 
and his miniſters, than to any foreign prince. The 
Pope, on his fide, did not ſhew himſelf inſenſible of 
this preference“. One Colvil having dedicated a 
book to him, which he had wrote againft that prince, 
when only King of Scotland, his holineſs would 
neither receive the work, nor permit the author to 
ſtay in Rome. Henry had acquainted me with this 


circumſtance, that I might, if I thought proper, 


relate it to the King of England; and Henry had 
been informed of it in the letters which my brother 
wrote to him from Rome. 

Upon my departure, at the concluſion of this my 
fecond audience, I was informed, that this Prince 
was to ſet out the Monday following to meet the 
Queen; and I judged, that the audience: which his 
Majeſty promiſed to grant me on Sunday the 2ythz 
would, on this account, probably be the laſt I ſhould 
obtain.' And as I was afraid 1 ſhould not be able 
to conclude my negociations in one more, I deter- 
mined to demand another of bim before that on 
Sunday. James replied, that he could not grant 
this requeſt, all his time being abſolutely engaged 
till Sunday; but that he would ſend his miniſters 
en Friday the 27th, to confer with me and prepare 
matters. 


We muſt believe either that his Holinefs had no concern in 
the political deſign, which I mentioned in the preceding note, as 
related by Cardinal d'Oſſat; or that, perceiving it had miſcarried, 
he had conceived that of gaining, if it were poſſible, the King of 
England, who had at firſt ſhewn himſelf fo favourably diſpoſed to 
the Catholics, that it was reported he would become one himſelf ; 
and that he had only pretended to be of the reformed religion, in 
order to aſcend the throne without oppoſition. 


Accordin gl 1. 
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Accordingly, on Friday, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, there came to me Admiral Howard, the 
Earls of Northumberland and Mar, Lord Mount- 
Joy, lieutenant-general in Scotland, and Secretary 
Cecil, who was their ſpeaker. After the firſt com- 

liments were over, Cecil told me, that the King of 

ngland thought he could not better ſhew his Moſt: 
Chriſtian Majeſty how ſenſible he was, both of the 
uprightneſs of his intention, and his ability in the 
conduct of great affairs, than by wholly relying up- 
on him in all that concerned the relief of Oſtend, 
and the ſupport of the States. 
I was immediately ſenſible of this ſecretary's ar- 
tifice, and the deſign of it, in thus conſtruing what 
I had ſaid to the King of England in a manner dif- 
ferent from my real meaning. I replied, that in- 
deed the King my maſter would have been extreme- 
ly glad to have had ſome meaſures taken in Europe, 
to prevent the invaſions of Flanders by Spain; but 
that he was fo far from having ſent me to give law 
to his Britannic Majeſty, that he did not himſelf 
know what conduct to purſue with regard to, the 
affairs of. thoſe provinces, with the true ſtate of 


which he was not even well acquainted: That it 


was therefore vain to think of penetrating into 
what Henry might have determined in his mind as 
to the States, becauſe, in reality, he had not as yet 
determined on any thing. That nothing farther 
could: be concluded from what I had ſaid to his 
Britannic Majeſty, than that when he ſhould be 
well diſpoſed towards them, I could engage that 
the diſpoſitions of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
would not be contrary to his; and, in a word, 
that I was come about no other deſign, than to be 
informed of the intentions of the King and parlia- 
ment of England. 

Cecil replied,. that he had no deſign to deceive 
me by what he had faid, but only to hear my ſen- 
timents of the preſent. ſituation. of. affairs, 2 to 
2 o.. 
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know whether any expedient had been deviſed in 
the council of France, to obviate the difficulties of 
which at London this enterpriſe. ſeemed to be ſo 
full, that it appeared impoſſible to be executed. He 
confeſſed, in ſetting forth theſe pretended difficul - 
ties, that a pacific agreement between Spain and the 
Low- Countries would, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, occaſion the loſs of theſe provinces. Then 
reaſoning from the falſe concluſion, that there was 
no medium between ſuch an agreement and an 0» 
pen war with Spain, he endeavoured to ſhew, that 
the war would be ſtill leſs agreeable than the peace 
to England, which was already exhauſted, though 
at a time too when great expences were ' requifite 
in conſequence of the coronation, And he con- 
cluded yet more peremptorily than before, that 
France muſt alone be engaged in the execution of 
her deſigns. He added, indeed, that England might 
in a year be able to ſecond them. The riches and 
power of France were alſo a ſubject which did not 
eſcape him. Finally, he attempted, with all the ad- 
dreſs of which he was maſter, to make me declare, 
that the King of France, being reſolved to make 
the buſineſs of the States his own, deſired no other 
favour of England than that of a neutrality, to 
which, no doubt, he would give his conſent with 
pleaſure. 

I gave Cecil to underſtand, by ſmiling at his laft 
words, that he had laid his ſnare for me in vain 
and I told him, that without ſeriouſly replying to 
propoſals which I plainly perceived he had made 
ny to give me an occaſion of ſpeaking, it was 
ſufficient for me to deſire him to take notice of 
one thing, which he ought to know as well as my- 
ſelf, and this was, that England, by ſuffering 
France to act alone for ſome time before ſhe joined 
her, inſtead of laying the foundation of an alliance 
with her, would thereby rather lay the foundation 
of a rupture; . becauſe one would expect to enjoy 

the 
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the conqueſts which ſhe might make during this 
time, and the other would doubtleſs require to 
partake of them. I addreſſed myſelf perſonally to 
Cecil, and told him, that, nevertheleſs, this would 
not prevent my agreeing with him, in caſe his pro- 
ow for an union with France within a year had 

en ſincere on his part; becauſe the King of 
France would rather chuſe to defer the declaration 
of war againſt Spain, which he mentioned, till this 
time, an open war being altogether as inconvenient 
to France, in the preſent ſituation of her affairs, ag 
it was to England. 

Upon this occaſion I thought it proper again to 
repeat, and in terms the moft explicit, that I was 
not come to propoſe to the Engliſh council a de- 
claration of war from the two Kings of France and 
England againſt Spain : but only to repreſent, that 
— policy required them not to ſuffer the United 

rovinces to be oppreſſed for want of ſuccours, 
which might be given them without diſturbing the 
quiet of the reſt of Europe; and to confer with his 
Britannic Majeſty upon the nature of theſe ſuc- 
cours, and the other ſteps to be taken, both at 
preſent and afterwards, in favour of the Flemiſh. 
Upon this, the King's counſellors thanked me for 
the ſincerity with which I had ſpoken ; and Cecil, 
having nothing farther to reply, told me, that he 
would go and confer with his Majeſty hereupon; 
that then he would converſe with the deputies of 
the States about it; and, if I deſired it, even in my 
preſence, which I did not think proper to oppoſe. 
Thus ended our conference. 

Count d' Aremberg, having long deterred from 
time to time demanding his audience, ſent at laſt to 
deſire the King of England would diſpenſe with it 
entirely, on account of his indiſpoſition, and that 
he would only ſend one of his counſellors to con- 
fer with him. James did not appear ſatisfied with 


this procedure; he however granted him what he 
deſir ed, 
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deſired, and Cecil was the perſon charged with this 
commiſſion. Cecil, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the reports current at that time 
concetning himſelf, being deſirous to avoid giving 
any new cauſe to vilify him upon this occaſion, 
ſought to be excuſed, and deſired that he might, 
at leaſt, have an adjunct, that is, a witneſs of his 
words and actions, though he affected not to re- 
ceive him in that quality. This fact alone unan- 
ſwerably proves, that he was far from enjoying that 
favour which he was deſirous the public thould be- 
lieve he abſolutely poſſeſſed. Kinloſs, a Scotchman, 
was the perſon aſſociated with him. 

D' Aremberg confined himſelf wholly to compli- 
ment, and to the moſt general expreſſions. When 
preſſed to come to particulars, he replied, that he 
was a ſoldier, and had no ſkill in negotiation ; that 
he was come only to hear what the King of England 
had to ſay to him, and that, after him, his maſter 
would ſend a man of buſineſs. Theſe words were 
repeated and ſpread throughout London, with all 
the ridicule and contempt they deſerved. Indeed 
no ambaſſador was perhaps ever before guilty of fo 
great an imprudence, nor can one but with diſficul- 
ty believe it of a people ſo acute as the Spaniards. 
It was of great diſſervice to them in the Engliſh 
council, and brought part of thoſe who compoſed 
it to favour me. And if the deſigns of Spain were 
not hereby entirely fruſtrated, which they might 
have been, it was becauſe this aukward behaviour 
was repaired by the addreis of the other partiſans 
of this crown, having Cecil himſelf at their head, 
notwithſtanding his endeavours to make the con- 
trary be believed. It was even entirely forgot, when 
it was ſaid, that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who began 
to be no-longer expected, would foon arrive. Cecil, 
no doubt, waited his arrival, to begin the conclu- 
hon he was preparing for my projects, and the o- 
ther counicllors appeared diſpoſed to fall into their 
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former irreſolution. I was even informed from 
good hands, that it not being doubted but this 
ambaſſador would make propoſals to his Britannic 
Majeſty, accompanied by irreſiſtable offers, part of 
theſe counſellors had begun to draw up an account 
of the debts of France and the States to England, 
whereby, from the ſums contained in this account 
on one ſide, and the treaſures of Spain diſburſed in 
London on the other, nothing might be proof a- 
gainſt them, | 
What was molt remarkable in my reception on 
Sunday the 29th of June, was, that all the gentle- 
men of my retinue had the honour of being treated 
with a dinner by his Majeſty, and I had that of be- 
ing admitted to his own table. In purſuance of his 
Majeſty's directions, I arrived at Greenwich about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and was preſent with 
him at divine ſervice, in which there was a ſermon. 
He ſaid nothing particular to me from the time of 
my arrival to our ſitting down to table; the con- 
verſation turned almoſt entirely upon the chace and 
the weather. The heat was exceflive, and much 
more violent than was uſual at London in this 
month. There were only Beaumont and myſelf, 
who ſat with James at table, where I was not a 
little ſurpriſed to behold that he was always ſerved 
on the knee. A ſurtout, in form of a pyramid, 
was placed in the middle of the table, which con- 
tained moſt coſtly veſſels, and was even enriched 
with diamonds. * | 

The converſation .continued the ſame as before, 
during great part of the entertainment. But an op- 
partunity offering for tbe King to ſpeak of the late 
Queen of England, he did it, and to my great re- 
;gret, with ſome fort of contempt. He even went 
to far as to ſay, that, in Scotland, long before the 
death of that princeſs, he had directed her whole 
council, and governed all her miniſters, by whom 
he had been better ſerved and obeyed than * 
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He then called ſor ſome wine, his cuſtom being 
never to mix water with it, and holding the glaſs in 
his hand towards Beaumont and me, he drank to 
the health of the King, the Queen, and the royal 
family of France. I returned him his health, and 
that too without forgetting his children. He in- 
clined himſelf to my ear when he heard me name 
them, and told me ſoftly, that the next health he 
would drink ſhould be, to the doutve union which 
he meditated between the royal houſes; He had 
never till now ſaid to me à ſingle word about this; 
and I thought the opportunity which he had thus 
taken for it was not extremely well choſen. I fail- 
ed not, however, to receive the propoſes} with all 
poſſible marks of joy, and replied ſoftly, that 1 
was certain Henry would not heſitate in his choice 
between his good: brother and: ally, and the King 
of Spain, who had before applied to him upon the 
ſame ſubject. James, ſurpriſed at what I told him, 
informed me in his turn, that Spain had made him- 
the ſame offers of the Infanta for his ſon, as ſhe 
had to France for the Dauphin. The King of 


England appeared to me to be ſtill in the fentiments 


in which L had left him in our laſt conference ; 
tho' he gave me no opportunity of converſing with 
him in private. He told me, indeed, before all who 
were preſent, that he approved every thing that had 
been done in the laſt conference between the coun- 
ſellors and me: that he would not ſuffer the States 
to be overwhelmed ; and that the next day, the 
manner in which ſuccours were to be granted them 
ſhould be fettled. For this purpoſe he gave orders 
that his counſellor ſhould, the next day in the af- 


ternoon, repair to London, there to conclude the 


affair with me. I thought theſe words ſufficiently 
authoriſed me immediately to put into the hands 
of his Pritannic Majeſty the form of a treaty, which 


I'had drawn up and brought with me; and this I 


accordingly did in the preſence of his miniſters. 
| 2 Having 
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Having ſound means, in the courſe of the conver- 
#ation, to drop ſome few complaints of the piracies 
of the Engliſh upon the French, the King ſaid, that | 
this happened contrary to his intentions; and he 
was even angry with the Engliſh Admiral, who ap- 

peared himſelf inclined to vindicate what bad been 

done. At laſt, he quitted the company to go to 

hed, where-he uſually paſied part of the afternoon, 

and ſometimeg.cven the whole of it. 

The journey which James was to have made ha- 
ving been prevented or deferred, I hoped I ſhould, 
without difficulty, be able to find an opportunity of 
telling him what I had yet to ſay; and this gave 
me ſome conſolation for having done ſo little this 
day. For notwithſtanding what has here been ſaid 
of reſolutions and ſuccours in ſupport of the States, 
I was not ignorant that affairs were not as yet, 
| brought to the iſſue which I defired; for the King 
| of England ſtill referred me, for the concluſion of 


them, to the ſame perſons as beſore; and theſe, I 
very well knew, were not diſpoſed in my favour. 
| Nor did Barneveit and the deputies from hence 
| draw a more happy preſage; for they were very far 
from conſidering themſelves as having ſucceeded in 
their offenſive and defenſive alliance with France 
and England, with which they had ſometimes fſlat- 
tered themſelves. They reſolved to make a final 
effort with me, that they might at leaſt ſecure 
France in their intereſts. 
For this purpoſe Barnerelt repaired to me before 
any of .the others, and after having made me ac- 
quainted with his apprehenſions in regard to the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, and the effects of the 
arrival of the .Spaniſh ambaſlador, which was al- 
ways ſaid to be very near, he told me, that the 
Hollanders, being reduced to the loweſt ebb of de- 
ſpair, would abandon every thing, and ſeek an aſy- 
lum. out of their provinces. Barnevelt obſerved, 
from my reply, that I was not the dupe of his ex- 
aggerations. 
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aggerations. I told him, that it was the Engliſn 
council, and not I, which was to be perſuaded; be- 
cauſe J was ſufficiently convinced the States were 
really in a perplexed ſituation. He endeavoured to 
prove to me, that if nothing could be obtained of 
the King of England, good policy required that 
France ſhould openly and alone eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the United Provinces, before their ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits were entirely ſpent and exhauſted. I replied that 
he required of me what was not in my power, be- 
cauſe I was come to London only, if it were poſlible, 
to enter into an aſſociation with the Engitth, and in 
caſe they refuſed this, to know their reaſons. 

After this we had ſome diſcourſe about the towns 
deſtined for cautionaries. Barnevelt informed me, 


that Cecil, in a conference with Caron, one of the 


Flemiſh deputies, had given him to underſtand, 
that England being reſolved to maintain peace with 
Spain, would require Holland to make the ceſſion 
of thoſe places as a ſecurity z and, in conſequence 
of this ceſſion, Cecil had only promiſed him, that 
theſe towns ſhould be preſerved in a ſtrict neutra- 
lity, till the debt of the States was paid. Barne- 
veit, who perceived that this affair appeared to me 
as intereſting as it really was, acquainted me, tho 
with all the reſerve which ought to be obſerved by 
a man entruſted upon oath with the ſecrets of his 
council, that the States had put things in ſuch a 
train, that the council of London would have ma- 
ny difficulties to remove before it could obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe places. But from hence he alſo in- 
ferred, in order to gain his point with me, that as 


the conſequence of this would probably be a war 


between England and the United Provinces, it was 
therefore for this reaſon that he preſſed. me imme- 
diately to join-the forces of France with theirs, 
without which there would be no equality between 
the parties. I conſeſſed to Barnevelt, that I could 


not blame the reſolution of his maſters; but that. 
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the King of France, upon this occaſion, could on- 
ly lament their ſituation, not being in a condition 
to ſupport them with open force againſt Spain and 
England together. 

In the afterncon, all the Flemiſh deputies came 
in a body to aſſiſt in the conference; and ſoon af- 
ter them the Engliſh counſellors, appointed by his 
Britannic Majeity, alſo arrived. Cecil being, as 
uſual, the ſpeaker for all of then, began by ſaying 


directly, that the King of England was really in the 


intereſt of the States. And turning to me, he aſk- 
ed me, Whether this was not what I defired, and the 
real deſign of my commiſſion? I concealed what I 
did but too plainly perceive, from this blunt haſt 
procedure of the Secretary; and, inſtead of giving 
him a direct anſwer, I addreſſed myſelf to the de- 
puties, and told them, that two great kings deſign- 
ing to intereſt themſelves in their affairs, they ought 
therefore juſtly to repreſent the ſtate cf them; that 
from a full and perfect knowledge of their neceſh- 
ty, the ſuccours which they wanted might be aſcer- 
tained. Barnevelt, as uſual, drew a picture of the 
miſeries to which Spain had reduced them; and 
theſe he deſcribed in as lively and affecting a man- 
ner as he poſũbly could. But to come more im- 
mediately to the buſineſs, he ſaid, it was neceſſary 
that the Spaniards ſhould be driven entirely out of 
Flanders ; and that the States were in hopes of be- 
ing able to ſucceed in this in the ſpace of a yean 
by means which he deduced in the foliowing man- 
ner: That the whole force of the United Provinces 
amounted to about twelve or fifteen thouſand in- 
fantry, not including the garriſons, and three thou- 
ſand cavalry, beſides fifty thips actually in a condi- 
tion to ſerve, with artillery and ammunition in pro- 
portion; that therefore nothing more was neceſlary, 
than for the two kings to double theſe ſorces, by 


furniſhing an equal number of cach, as above 
mentioned, 
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I was apprehenſive theſe propoſals would not be 
received very favourably ; and that I might not ap- 
pear to authoriſe the deputies in demands which 
were really too great, I told Barnevelt, that he 
ſhould have been more careſul only to aſk what 
could be granted. I then aſked Cecil, in a manner 
ſomewhat peremptory, to acquaint me what were 
the real intentions of his maſter, with regard to 
what was here propoſed to him. Cecil replied, that 
his Britannic Majeſty would have- been glad to have 
maintained himſelf in a ſolid and ſincere peace with 
all his neighbours. That, as far as could be judged 
from the ſtate of France, and from mere appear- 
ances, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was probably of 
the ſame ſentiments. Nevertheleſs, that from the 
remonſtrances which I had made to the King of 
England, this prince was determined to purſue the 
medium between his own deſires and thoſe of the 
States, that is, he would conſent privately to aſſiſt 
the United Provinces. That perhaps a time might 
come when more could be done for them, but that 
at preſent they muſt expect nothing farther. 

The deruties not doubting but this reſolution was 
rcally fix,“, withdrew to confer among themſelves 
upon what had been ſaid by Cecil, who, in the mean 
time, continuing his diſcourle, ſaid, that indeed the 
King of England was very willing to aſſiſt the States, 
but that he had no deſire to ruin himſelf for them. 
He avoided entering upon any particulars, in regard 
to the nature of thete pretended ſuccours, that he 
might not be afterwards anſwerable for any pro- 
miſes or poſitive engagements. But he ſaid, that in 
caſe Spain ſhould carry her reſentment ſo far as per- 
ſonally to attack the two Kings, protectors of the 
liberty of Flanders, in-order to make all things e- 
qual on both fides, France muſt contribute eight 
thouſand infantry, and two thouſand * cavalry, and 
England one half of that number ; and the tame 


rule might be oblerved in regard to the ſquadrons 
which 
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which it would be neceſſary to have upon the coaſt. 
of Spain, and in the Indies. And he farther declar- 


ed, that England had no fund to defray the expen- 
ces of thele forces, except the money owing from 


France, which was to be paid in two years; but 
that the King of England would willingly facrif:;e. 


it for the ſervice of the common cauſe. 

I was extremely diſſatisfied at the Engliſh ſecreta« 
ry's thus endeavouring to avoid coming to any po- 
ſitive agreement, by purpoſely evading the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and by railing only anticipated diſh- 
culties. But I concealed my indignation as well as 
T'could, and replied, that this was not a ſubject to 
be diſcuſſed in ſo vague a manner. That it was a- 
bove all things neceſſary, without an equivocation, 
abſolutely to determine what ſhould be done in fa- 
vour of the United Provinces, and for the relief of 
_ Oftend. That after this, whether the council of his 
Britiſh Majeſty might be inclined to a war, or whe- 
ther 1t might be Bred into one by Spain, there 
would be many other conſiderable matters to diſcuſs, 
in regard to the following ſuppoſitions. Firſt, that 


this crown ſhould attack only one of the two kings, 


or ſhould attack them both. Secondly, that the 
two kings ſhould declare themſelves the aggreſſors. 
And, laſtly, that they ſhould endeavour to make 
conqueſts upon the Spaniards in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

To make Cecil yet more ſenſible that he ſcarce 
entered at all into the affair, I repreſented to him, 
that, in caſe of the rupture with Spain, which he 
mentioned, to render the ſuperiority in favour of 
the two kinps, that of France, beſides twenty thou- 
fand men which he would have in Flanders, would 
alſo be indiſpenſibly obliged to have the ſame num- 
ber. upon the frontiers of Guienne, Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphiny, and Breſſe, not to mention 
the ſquadrons of gallies which he muſt alſo have to 
ſecure the Mediterranean; tbat it was neceffary e- 
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ven now to determine theſe matters, and to prevent 
being expoſed to a thouſand troubleſome diſcuſſions, 
ſufficient to deſtroy the harmony between the allied 
rinces. | 

Then replying more particularly to what Cecil 
had ſaid, I told him, I could not conceive for what 
reaſons he was for caiting upon the King of France 
the whole or greateſt part of the expence of a war, 
in which Henry would be only equally concerned 
with the King of England. That if, by ſuch means, 
the Britiſh council ſought to diſtreſs Henry, it but 
il! underſtood its intereſts, nor conſidered that, 
though an equality of expences ſhould be ſtipulated, 
France would certainly have other expences to de- 
ſray, perhaps even greater than theſe; ſuch were 
thoſe for the defence of her coaſts and frontiers, 
which, by diverting part of the enemies. forces, 
would not be leſs ſerviceable to England than to 
France. I added, that, for all theſe reaſons, I 
thought the Engliſh council took a very improper 
time to demand the payment of the ſum lent to 
France. That Henry was ſo far ſrom expecting 
any ſuch matter, that he had given me no orders 
about it That I only knew, from the place which 
I filled in the council ol finances, that his intention 
was to diſcharge it by annual payments, as had been 
agreed with the late Queen. And that, within the 
current year, he propoled to pay two hundred thou- 
ſand livres; but ſtill, that the Britiſh council took 
a very wrong method to obtain the payment of this 
debt, by ſhewing, from their unreaionable difficul- 
ties and ſuſpicions, that their ſole view was more 


and more to exhauſt France; which conduct was 


very malignant, and abſolutely oppoſite to that of 
Henry, who, in all his aCtions, manifeſted nothing 
but honeſly and good faith, and laboured only for 
the public good. ES 

What I faid made not the impreſhon upon. my 
hearers which I deliced. On the contrary, the 


Engliſh 
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which it would be neceſſary to have upon the coaſt. 
of Spain, and in the Indies. And he farther declar- 
ed, that England had no fund to defray the expen- 
ces of thele forces, except the ' money owing from 
France, which was to be paid in two years; but 
that the King of England would willingly facrit:;e. 
it for the ſervice of the common cauſe. 

I was extremely diffatisfied at the Engliſh ſecreta« 
ry's thus endeavouring to avoid coming to any po- 
ſitive agreement, by purpoſely evading the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and by railing only anticipated diſſi- 
culties. But I concealed my indignation as well as 
T'could, and replied, that this was not a ſubject to 
be diſeuſſed in ſo vague a manner. That it was a- 
bove all things neceflary, without an equivocation, 
abſolutely to determine what ſhould be done in fa- 
vour of the United Provinces, and for the relief of 
Oftend. That after this, whether the council of his 
Britiſh Majeſty might be inclined to a war, or whe- 
ther it might be forced into one by Spain, there 
would be many other conſiderable matters to diſcuſs; 
in regard to the following ſuppoſitions. Firſt, that 
this crown ſhould attack only one of the two kings, 
or ſhould attack them both. Secondly, that the 
two kings ſhould declare themſelves the aggreſſors. 
And, laſtly, that they ſhould endeavour to make 
conqueſts upon the Spaniards in the Low Coun- 
tries. Eo 

To make Cecil yet more ſenſible that he ſcarce 
entered at all into the affair, I repreſented to him, 
that, in caſe of the rupture with Spain, which he 
mentioned,. to render the ſuperiority in favour of 
the two kings, that of France, beſides twenty thou- 
fand men which he would have in Flanders, would 
alſo be indiſpenſibly obliged to have the ſame num- 
ber. upon the frontiers of Guienne, Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphiny, and Breſſe, not to mention 
the ſquadrons of gallies which he muſt alſo have to 
ſecure the Mediterranean; that it was neceſſary e- 
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ven now to determine theſe matters, and to prevent 
being expoſed to a thouſand troubleſome diſcuſſions, 
ſufficient to deſtroy the harmony between the allied 
princes. 

Then replying more particularly to what Cecil 
had ſaid, I told him, I could not conceive for what 
reaſons he was for caſting upon the King of France 
the whole or greateit part of the expence of a war, 
in which Henry would be only equally concerned 
with the King of England. That if, by ſuch means, 
the Britiſh council ſought to diſtreſs Henry, it but 


jill underſtood. its intereſts, nor conſidered that, 


though an equality of expences ſhould be ſtipulated, 
France would certainly have other expences to de- 
ſray, perhaps even greater than theſe; ſuch were 
thoſe for the defence of her coaſts and frontiers, 
which, by diverting part of the enemies. forces, 
would not be leſs ſerviceable to England than to 
France. I added, that, for all theſe reaſons, I 
thought the Engliſh council took a very improper 
time to demand the payment of the ſum lent to 
France. That Henry was ſo far ſrom expecting 
any ſuch matter, that he had given me no orders 
about it. That I only knew, from the place which 
I {filled in the council of finances, that his intention 
was to diſcharge it by annual payments, as had been 
agreed with the late Queen. And that, within the 
current year, he propoled to pay two hundred thou- 
ſand livres; but ſtill, that the Britiſh council took 
a very wrong method to obtain the payment of this 
debt, by ſhewing, from their unreaionable difficul- 
ties and ſuſpicions, that their ſole view was more 
and more to exhauſt France; which conduct was 
very malignant, and abſolutely oppoſite to that of 
Henry, who, in all his actions, manifeſted nothing 
but honeſty and good faith, and laboured only for 
the public good. | 

What I faid made not the impreſſion upon. my 


hearers which I delired. On the contrary, the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh took fire, and proteſted, if any thing far- 
ther was poſitively demanded, they would abandon. 
the States entirely, Cecil, more eſpecially in this 
conference, fully diſcovered himſelf. to me for what 
he really was; he made uſe only of double expreſ- 
fions, vague propoſals, and falſe meanings, being 
perfectly ſenſible that reaſon was not on his fide, 
The moderation and fincerity which I oppoſed: to 
his ill deſigning ſubtilties, forced him into contra- 
ditions, which put him to the bluſh, when by a 
fingle word I made him ſenſible of the ridiculouſ- 
nets of what he ſaid. Sometimes thinking to inti- 
midate me, he magnified the forces of England; 
ſometimes he endeavoured to ſhew the advantages 
to England of the pretended offers of Spain. He 
watched opportunities to wreſt any words which 


might drop from me or the deputies to his advan- 


tage, and even maliciouſly ſuppoſed that we had 
faid things which never entered our thoughts. He 
ee ſo far as to endeavour to raiſe diſcord 
between me and the deputies, by caſting upon me 
the refuſal of openly aſſiſting the States. He, and 
his colleagues by his direction, demandedthatFrance 
ſhould immediately pay to England, in part of what 
the owed, forty or fifty thouſand pounds Sterling. 
And he told the deputies, that theſe ſums ſhould be 
employed for the relief of their moſt preſſing neceſ- 
fitics, and, upon my refuſal, they all ſaid it could 
be imputed only to me, becauſe, ſaid they, all the 
money in France was in my difpoial. If all the 
merit of thoſe we uſually call able politicians con- 
ſiſts in thus endeavouring to enſnare the open and 
undefigning,. and to make theſe bear the blame of 
their wickedneſs, while-they at the ſame time enjoy 
all the benefits of it, a politician is then truly a ve- 
ry deſpicable thing. What piqued me the moſt was, 
to ſee that theſe miniſters, who were here only to 
fet forth the intentions of the King, impudently 
ſubſtituted their own inſtead of them, For I * 

| Well,; 
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well, and was firmly perſuaded, from the manner 


in which this Prince has talked to them in my pre- 
ſence, that he had given them quite contrary or- 
ders. 

The deputies, who had returned, and were pre- 
ſent at this time, again retired, greatly diſſatisfied no 
doubt, and in more perplexity than before; wheres 
upon Cecil again changed his battery. He ſaid, that 
ſince the King of France could not enter into a war 
but in conjunction with England, the latter coul 
not do it, unleſs her expences therein were defraye 
by France and the States; which neither of them 
being realty able to do, the beſt conduct there- 
fore which the two Kings could purſue, would be 
to continue to live in friend{hip, but without inter- 
meddling with any foreign diſputes whatſoever. 
This, probably, was what the ſecretary really pro- 
poſed; and, notwithſtanding the length and fre- 
quency of his difcourſes, was all he had ever ut- 
tered with ſincerity. | 


As I did not think proper to make any reply to 


this, the Engltth, believing, ev: . that they had 


gained their point with me, ſaid, they would relate 
to the King every thing which had paſſed-inthe con- 
ference, and would demand an audience from him 
for me, wherein all things ſhould be expeditiouſly 
fettled on this footing, and this audience would 
probably be my laſt, and that wherein I thould take 
my leave; becauſe, after this, nothing more would 
remain.to be done. If I kept ſilence upon this oc- 
caſion, molt certainly it was not becauſe Iacquiĩeſced 
in what they ſaid; on the contrary, the manner in 
which they had again expoſed themſelves, and as it 
were confeſſed themſelves to be liars and impoſtors, 
had inſpired me with the utmoſt contempt for them; 
but I judged, that expoſtulation or paſſion would be 
ſo far from making them quit a reſolution which 
they had concerted together, that perhaps it might 
rather tend to promote a rupture; whereas, as mat- 

ters 
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ters were at preſent ſituated, friendſhip at leaſt ſub- 
ſiſted between the two kings, and as this friendſhip 
might be more ſtrongly cemented by a double mar- 
riage, (which was publicly talked of), ſome more 
favourable opportunity might probably hereaſter 
occur. However, I did not abſolutely deſpair of 
the ſucceſs of my commiſſion ; becauſe I thought I 
perceived the King had no concern in the deligns 
which his counſellors thus endeavoured to put in 
execution. 

To come at a certainty in reſpect to this, was 
what I propoſed in my third audience; for I do not 
conſider as ſuch my reception on Sunday. Cecil 
had demanded it for me from the King, and this 
Prince ſent Erſkine to tell me, that it ſhould be on 
the day after the conference here related, and that I 
ſhould bring but few of my retinue with me, be- 
cauſe he wanted to diſcourſe with me in particular; 
and this was further confirmed to me by a' Scotch 
Lord, who was extremely intimate with my friend 
the Earl of Mar. The Lords Hume and Seaforth 
about noon came to accompany me from London, 
and, upon my landing at Greenwich, I was received 
by the Earl of Derby, who conducted me into the 
King's apartment. I had with me only four gentle- 
men and two ſecretaries. 

The King of England took me by the hand, and, 
commanding that no one ſhould follow him, he led 
me through his cabinet into his gallery, the door of 
which he alſo fecured. | He embraced me twice” 
with expreſſions that ſhewed how greatly he was 
ſatisfied with the King of France and me, and how 
ſenſible he was of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ha- 
ving ſent him the man who, of all his kingdom, 
was moſt neceſſary to him; he inſiſted, that making 
uie of the preſent opportunity, I ſhould ſpeak to 
him without any reſerve. 'This moment, theretore, 
ſeemed favourable to me, to complain to him of 


his miniſters ; and after the uſual complimentary 
thanks, 
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thanks, I accordingly told him, that it was much 


more advantageous to me in all reſpects to confer 


with him than his counſellors, who, after having. 


very ill executed his orders in the laſt conference, 
had alſo, without doubt, given him a falſe account 
of what had paſſed between them and me and the 
Flemiſh deputies; and I promiſed, if he would give 
me leave, to give him a ſincere and juſt relation of 
every thing. 


The King approving my propoſal, I acquainted 


him with all that had paſſed between us the pre- 
ceding evening; 1 inſiſted more eſpecially upon the 
demand to diſcharge the debt owing to England, 
and on the aſperſion upon his moſt Chriſtian Maje- 

and me, with which it had been accompanied; 
I added, that, if after having filled my letters to 
Henry only with eulogies on the generoſity, the pru- 
dence; and the perfect friendſhip of the prince to 
whom J had the honour of ſpeaking, and this be- 
cauſe he himſelf bad authoriſed me to do it, both 
by his words and actions, I ſhould be obliged, on a 
ſudden to write to him in a quite contrary ſtyle, with 
out having any reaſon to alledge for it, other than 
difficulties, entirely frivolous, the King my maſter 
could not but think I had acted the part of a flat- 
tering, and perhaps an unfaithful miniſter, to the 
intereſt with which he had intruſted me; and it 
would beſides be conſidered as the effect of a deter- 
mined friend{hip with Spain, from whence perhaps, 
a rupture might enſue between the two kings, 
whoſe intereſt, as well as inclination required their 
continuing in a conſtant ſtate of union. I thought 
I ought not to heſitate upon informing the King of 
England, that there were ſeveral of thoſe whom he 
admitted into his council who were neither welldiſ- 
poſed in themſelves, nor well affected to his perſon 
that, without naming them to him, he ought to 
conſider as ſuch all thoſe who appeared ſo little ſo- 


licitous for his glory, and the honour of his crown, 
Vor. III. P as 
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as to adviſe him, under the name of an ally, to 
render himſelf the flave of Spain; that he would 
do well to be, in fome degree, diffident of ſuch 


perſons whoſe characters he was not perfectly well 


acquainted with, and to be guided rather by his 
2 wiſdom, than the repreſentations of his mini- 
ers. 

It was no difficult matter to inſpire the King of 
England with a diffidence of bis miniſters; for he 
was naturally but too much inclined to it. The 
change which I perceived in his countenance when 


he heard my laſt words, his geſture, and ſome ex- 


preſſions that eſcaped him, convinced me my ob- 
ſervation was juſt. I even thought I plainly percei- 
ved, that either from an effect of this diffidence, 
or from the praiſes I laviſhed on him, this prince 
was at laſt in the moſt favourable diſpoſition I could 
wiſh him : 1 therefore embraced this opportunity 


to intruduce in our converſation ſome general hints 
of a project, by which, with the afliſtance of his 


Britannic Majeſty, the tranquility of all Europe 
might be ſecured Having ſaid this, I remained ſi- 


lent, as though I had been apprehenſive of fatiguing 


him by too long a diſcourſe. But I knew the cu- 


rioſity of James would be excited by the little I had 
ſaid : accordingly he replied, that my diſcourſe had 


not appeared tedious to him, but that it would be 
proper to know what o'clock it was. He went 
out, and asked ſome of his courtiers whom he found 
at the end of the gallery, and they telling him that 
it was not three o'clock, „Well, Sir,” ſaid the 
King to me a9 69": “ will break off the party 
* for the chace which I had made for this day, that 


cc J may hear you to the end; and this employment 

« will, I am perſuaded, be of more ſervice to me 
« than the other.” | 

The reaſon that induced me to hazard a ſtep of 

ſuch conſequence, as thatof communicating to King 

James the great deſigns upon Spain and all — 
:  whic 
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to | which had been concerted between Henry and Eli- ! 
Id fabeth, was, that being perſuaded this prince was # 
h already, of himſelf, inclined to the alliance with 4 


France, he only wanted to be determined in this 
reſolution from ſome great and noble motive; and 
becauſe, on the other fide, his miniſters conſtantly 
| brought him back to their manner of thinking, ap- 
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of parently becauſe he could not ſupport himſelf a- 
e gainſt them, from a perſuaſion that they oppoſed 
E his ſentiments only through ignorance of them. 
n However, this did not prevent my taking the fol- 
. lowing precaution, which I judged to be very ne- 
* ceſſary. | EIT 

* | I therefore reſumed the diſcourſe, and told him, 


* that, without doubt, he had ſometimes thought, 
e and with good reaſon, that a man in poſſeſſion of N 
d the places and honours with which I was known to 

y be inveſted, never quitted his poſt but for a very | 
9 urgent occaſion; that this was my caſe; that tho 2 


8 my commiſſion was only to require an union be- 1 
e tween France and England, yet neverthelefs, from iN 
bs the opinion I had conceived, which fame had not fl 
9 been ſilent in reporting, of his genius and abilities, f 
n I had reſolved, before I quitted the kingdom, to i 
d diſcourſe with his Britannic Majeſty on ſomething | 
d infinitely more conſiderable; but that what I had | 
e to acquaint him with was of ſuch a nature, that I 


could not reveal it to him without expoſing myſelf \BY 
to ruin, unleſs he would engage, by the moſt ſo- 1 
lemn oath to keep it a ſecret. Whos, who liſten- 1 
ed to me with a profound attention, heſitated how - * 
ever at taking the oath which I required; and, to 1 
render it unneceſſary, he endeavoured himſelf to 
diſcover what it was ot ſo intereſting a nature which 
1 had to communicate to him, But finding my an- 
ſwers to the different queſtions which he ſucceſſively 
alked me gave him not the leaſt light into the affair, 
he ſatisfied me at laſt, by the moſt ſacred and ſo- 
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lemn of all oaths, I mean that of the holy ſacra- ; 
ment. n ie 
Though I had now nothing to fear from his in- | 
diſcretion, yet, however, I carefully weighed all | 
my words; and, beginning with an article in which 
I knew the King of England was moſt intereited, I 
- mean religion, 1 told him, that, however I might 
appear to him engaged in worldly honours and af- 
fairs, and how indifferent ſoever he might perhaps 
have ſuppoſed me to be in matters of religion, yet 
it was no leſs certain that I was attached to mine, 
even ſo much as to prefer it to my family, fortune, 
country, and even King; that I had neglected no- 
thing which might incline the King my maſter to 
. eſtabliſh it in France upon ſolid foundations, being 
under great apprebenſions leaſt it might one day be 
' overwhelmed by ſo powerful a faction as that of an 
union of the Pope, the Emperor, Spain, the Arch- 
dukes, the Catholic Princes of Germany, and ſo 
many other ſtates and communities intereſted in its 
ſuppreſſion; that my ſucceſs hitherto had been to- 
1 lerable; but that perhaps I was indebted for it only 
to junCtures purely political, which had engaged Hen- 
ry in a party oppolite to the houſe 'of Auſtria. That 
becauſe theſe circumſtances might change, or be- 
cauſe I, who was the only perſon that would uſe 
any endeavours to make Henry continue firm in 
this political plan, might loſe my place and his fa- 
vour, I did not ſee how the King of France could 
"reſiſt a party which both his. religion, and the ex- 
ample ofothęrs, would call upon him to embrace. That 
this confideration had long inipired me with the 
thoughts of finding a perſon for the execution of 
this deſign, who, by his rank and power would be 
mote proper than me to accompliſh it, and fix Henry 
in his fentiments. That having found all that I had 
ſought for in the Prince to whom I had the honour 
of ſpeaking, my choice had not. been difficult to 
fix. In a word, that it depended only vpon * 
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felf to immortalize his memory, and become the 
arbitrator of the fate of Europe, by a deſign to 
which he would always appear to have put the fi- 
niſhing hand, though he might not be more con- 
cerned in the execution than his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty. | 
_ There remained only to explain to him the na- 


ture of this deſign, of which at firſt I gave nothing 


further than a general idea, under the notion of a 
project for an aſſociation of all the princes and ſtates 


in Europe, whoſe intereſt it was to diminiſh the 


power of the houſe of Auſtria, the foundation of 
which ſhould be an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
between France, England, and Holland, cemented 
by the cloſeſt union of the two royal houſes of 
Bourbon and Stuart. I repreſented this aſſociation 
in a light which ſhewed it might be very eaſily form- 
ed. There was not the leaſt difficulty in regard to 
Denmark, Sweden, in a word, all the Proteſtant 
princes and ſtates; and it might be rendered ſufh- 
ciently advantageous to engage in it the Catholic 
princes alſo; for example, the turbulent and ambi- 
tious diſpoſition of the Duke of Savoy might be 
foothed with hopes of obtaining the title of King; 
and the princes of Germany, with promiſes to di- 
ftrtbute among them thoſe parts of it which the 
houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſed, as Bohemia, Auſtria, 
Hungary, Moravia, Sileſia, &c. and to re-eſtabliſh 


their ancient privileges : Even the Pope himſelf 


might be gained, by granting him the property of 
thoſe countries of which he only poſſefled the fœ- 
dality. In regard to the King of France, though I 
endeavoured to perſuade James that he had hitherto 
had no concern in this project, which I pretended 
Was a of my own forming, 1 however, ſaid, 
that when I ſhould have communicated it to him, 
I could ſafely engage he would have no thoughts, 
either of retaining any conqueſts which might be 
made, or being recompenſed for them: though, 


2 according 
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according to all appearances, the greateſt part of 
the burden would fall upon him, as well in the 
expences neceſlary for the carrying on the enterpriſe, 


as his own perſonal ſervices. I imagined it was moſt 


proper to give the affair this turn, in regard to Hen. 
ry, that he might not be under too abſolute an ob- 
ligation. 

The King of England immediately ſtarted ſome 
objections, upon the difficulty of uniting ſo many 
different princes ſo differently diſpoſed; the ſame 


nearly which Henry had made when: we had laſt 
diſcourſed upon it at Montglat, upon his return 
from Metz; though, from the flight ſketch which I 
had given him of the defign, he, however, appear- 


ed highly to approve it, and expreſſed a deſire of 


being more circumſtantially informed of it. In con- 


formity with which deſire, the following is the ſub- 
ſtance of what I had ſaid to his Britannic Majeſty. 
Europe is divided into two factions, which are 


not ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed by their different religions, 


becauſe Catholics and Proteſtants are confound- 
ed together in almoſt all places, as they are by their 
political intereſts; the firſt is compoſed of the 
Pope, the Emperor, Spain, Spaniſh Flanders, part 
of the princes and towns of Germany and Switzer- 
land, Savoy, the Catholic States of Italy, which 
are Florence, Ferrara, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
Genoa, Lucca, &c. Herein likewiſe muſt be com- 


priſed the Catholics diſperſed in other parts of Eu- 
rope, at the head of which may be placed the tur- 


bulent order of Jeſuits, whoſe views no doubt, are, 
to ſubject every thing to the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The ſecond includes the Kings of France, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, and Sweden; the re- 
public of Venice, the United Provinces, and the 
other part of the princes and towns of Germany and 


Switzerland. I do not take in Poland, Pruſſia, Li- 


vonia, Muſcovy, and Tranſylvania, though theſe 
countries are ſubject to the Chriſtran religion, be- 
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cauſe the wars in Wiler ther are almoſt continually; 
engaged with the Turks and Tartars, render them 
in ſome manner foreign in regard to thoſe of the 
weſtern part of Europe " ER 
Were the power to be eſtimated in proportion to 
the pomp of titles, the extent of territories, and 
the number of inhabitants, it appears, on the ſlight- 
eſt glance, not 7 favourable to the ſecond of 
theſe factions, and the ſuperiority would apparently 
be determined in favour of the fiſt. Nevertheleſs, 
nothing is more erroneous than ſuch an opinion; 
which may thus be proved: Spain, which muſt: 
here be named firſt of her faction, (though, from 
rank and dignity, ſhe is only the third) becauſe ſhe- 
is in reality. the ſoul of it; Spain, I ſay, including 
her dominions in the Eaſt and Weſt: Indies, does 


indeed poſſeſs an extent of territory as large as 


Turky and Perſia together: But if it be true, (and 
that it is ſo cannot be doubted) that the new world, 
in recompence of its gold and other riches, deprives 
Spain both of her ſhips and inhabitants, this im- 


menſe extent of territory, inſtead. of being; ſerviee · 
able, is burdenſome. 


Let us take a view of the other powers of this 


faQtion;. and we ſhall every where find reaſon to di- 


miniſh our. ordinary ideas. The Pope ſeems firmly 


attached to Spain; and, ſurrounded as he is on all 
fides by this formidable power, and having no rea- 


ſon to expect ſuecours from any of the other Ca- 
tholic princes, it is, no doubt, his intereſt to be ſo. 
But as he does, in fact, conſider his fituation as but 
little different from real ſervitude: and as he is not 
ignorant that Spain and the Jeſuits only make a 
vain appearance of ſupporting his authority; it may, 
doubtleſs, be concluded, he only wants an oppor- 
tunity to free himſelf from the Spaniſh yoke, and 


that he would readily embrace a party which ſhould 
offer to render him their ſervice, without the run- 
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ning any great tſk ; and Spain has in reality this 


opinion of him. 

In regard to the Emperor, he has nothing in com- 
mon with Spain except his name, which ſeems only 
to inereaſe the jealouſies and quarrels which ſo fre- 
quently ariſe between theſe two branches of Au- 
ſtrian power: beſides, what is his power! it con- 
fiſts merely in his title. Hungary, Bohemia, Au- 
ſtria, and other neighbouring countries, are little 
better than empty names. Expoſed as he is, on 
one ſide, to incurſions of the formidable armies of 


the Grand Signior; liable, on the other ſide, to 


ſee the territories under his dominion tear themſelves 
in pieces by the multiplicity and diverſity of the 
religions which they contain; under continual ap- 
prehenſions alſo, leſt the Elector princes ſhould riſe 
and make an attempt to regain their ancient privi- 
teges. Indeed the preſent Emperor, all things 
juſtly conſidered, might perhaps be claſſed among 
the moſt inconſiderable of the European powers: 
beſides, this Auſtrian branch appears to me ſo deſti- 
.tute of good ſubjects, that if it hath not ſoon a 
prince, either brave or wiſe enough to unite the dif- 
ferent members of which Germany is compoſed, it 
will have every thing to fear from the princes of its 
circles, whoſe only aim it 1s, to get their liberty, in 
religion and election, reſtored to them. I do not 
except even the elector of Saxony, though he ap- 
pears the more ſincerely attached to the Emperor, 
as to him of whom he holds his principality, be- 
eauſe it is evident his religion muſt, ſooner or later, 
ſet him at variance with his benefactor. But ſup- 
poling the Emperor to receive all the returns of 
gratitude which he can expect from this Elector, 
this will amount to nothing, or but very little, ſo 
long as he ſhall be under apprehenſions from the 
branch of John Frederick, whom he has deprived 

of this electorate. | 
Thus 
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Thus, from a thorough examination of all par- 
ticulars, it appears, that almoſt all the powers on 
which Spain ſeems to depend for aid, are either but 
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little attached to her, or capable of doing her but 
little ſervice. No one is ignorant, that the general 
view of. the princes and cities both of Germany and 
Switzerland is to deliver themſelves from the domi- 
nion of the Emperor, and even to aggrandiſe them - 
Nor has be any greater de- 
pendence on the eccleſiaſtical princes, than on the 
others. A foreign Emperor is what they moſt wiſh» 
provided he 1s not a Proteſtant. Nothing could 
give the Archdukes a greater pleaſure, as much 
Spaniards as they are, than a regulation, by which 
they ſhould become Sovereigns in Flanders, inde- 
pendent of Spain, weary at length of being only her 
ſervants. It 1s the fear of France alone that binds: 
the Duke of Savoy to the Spaniards ; for he naty- 
ally hates them, and has never forgiven the King 
of Spain, for doing ſo much leſs for the daughter 
which he beſtowed upon him, than for her young 
fiſter. As to Italy, it need only be obſerved, that 
it will be obliged to acquieſce in the will of the 
ſtronger party. | 
It is therefore certain, that the ſecond of the fac - 
tions here deſcribed has nothing to fear, provided 


it underſtands its own. intereſts well enough to con- 


tinue in a conſtant ſtate of union. Now it is alſo 
certain, that in this ſcheme theſe motives, ſo natural 
to diſunion, do not occur; and that all of them, e- 
ven that cauſed by the difference of religion, which 
in ſome ſort is the only one, ought to give place to 
the batred againſt Spain, which: is the. great and 
common motive by whichtheſe powers are animated. 
Where is the princez.in the lealt jealous of his glo- 
ry, who would refuſe to enter into an aſſociation 


ſtrengthened by ſour ſuch powerful kings as thoſe 


of France, England, Sweden, and Denmark, cloſely 
united? It was a ſaying of Eliſabeth's, that nothing 
| could! 
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could reſiſt theſe four powers, in ſtrict alliance with 
Each other. | | 

Theſe truths being fuppoſed, it only remains to 
examine, by what methods the Houſe of Auſtria 
may be reduced to the monarchy of Spain, 'and te 
poſſeſs that dominion only. Theſe methods conſiſt 
either in artifice or force, and J have two means 
for each of theſe. The firſt of the ſecrer means is, 

to diveſt the houfe of Auſtria of the Indies; Spain 
having no more right to prohibit an intercourſe 
with theſe countries to the reſt of the Europeans, 
than ſhe has to deſtroy their natural inhabitants; 
and all the nations of Europe having alſo a liberty 
to make eſtabliſnments in the new diſcovered coun- 
tries as ſoon as they have paſſed the line, this en- 
terpriſe would therefore be eafily' executed, only 
' by. equipping three fleets, each containing eight 
thouſand men, all provided and victualled for fix 
months: England to furniſh the ſhips, Flanders the 
artillery and ammunition, and France, as the moſt 
powerful, the money and ſoldiers. There would 
be no occaſion for any other agreement, than that 
the conquered countries ſhould be equally di- 
vided. 
During this, the ſecond of thefe means ſhould be 
fecretly prepared, upon occaſion of the ſucceſſion 
to Cleves, and the death of the Emperor, which 
cannot be far diſtant, in ſueh a manner, that under 
favour of the opportunities which theſe two inci- 
dents might furniſh, reafons might be found to di- 
veſt the houſe of Auſtria of the empire, and her 
other dependencies in Germany, and therein to re- 
ſtore the ancient free manner of election. 

The firſt of the two open and declared means is, 
in conjunction to take up arms, and drive the Spa- 
niards entirely out of Flanders, in order to erect 
this ſtate into a free and independent republic, 
bearing only the title of a member of the empire; 
and this, when the ſorees of the allies are _— 
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ed, will not be found difficult. The United Pro- 
vinces, comprehending in them Liege, Juliers, and 
Cleves, form a triangle; the farſt fide of which, from 


Calais to Embden, is entirely towards the ſea : the 


ſecond is bounded by France, viz. by Picardy, as 
far as the Somme, and by the country of Meſſin, 
as far as Mezieres : the third extends from Metz, 
by Triers, Cologn, and Metz, as far as Duſſeldorp. 


It is only neceſſary to ſecure theſe three ſides in 


ſuch manner that they may be inacceſſible to Spain, 


which may be done without difficulty, England ta- 
king upon her the firſt, France. the ſecond, the 


Electors and the other intereſted princes the third, 


All the towns which ſhould happen to be upon this 
line, except perhaps Trionville, which might require 


to be forced, would, upon a menace to be put un- 


der contribution, immediately ſubmit. 


The ſecond of the two laſt means is, for the 


league above mentioned generally and in concert to 
declare war againſt Spain and the whole houſe of 


Auſtria. What is moſt eſſential to obſerve in re- 


gard to this war, is, that France and England 
ſhould renounce all pretences to any ſhare of the 


conqueſt, and relinquiſh them te thoſe powers who 


were not of themſelves capable of giving umbrage 


to the others. Thus Franche-Compte, Alface, and 


Tiroll, naturally fall to the Switzers. The Duke 
of Savoy ought to have Lombardy, to be erected, 
with his other dominions, into a kingdom; the 
kingdom of Naples falls to the Pope, as being moſt 
convenient to him; Sicily to the Venetians, with 


what may be convenient for them in Iftria and 
Friuli. Thus it appears, the moſt ſolid foundation 
of this confederacy would ariſe from all the par- 
ties being gainers by it. The reſt of Italy, ſubject 
to its petty princes, might perhaps be ſuffered to 


continue under its preſent form of government, 
provided that all theſe little ſtates were altogether 
conſidered 
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conſidered as compoling only one body or republic, 
of which they ſhould be fo many members. 

This is a pretty Juſt account of the manner in 
which T acquainted his Britannie Majeſty with the 
deſign to which I endeavotred to gain his appro- 
bation. I farther added whatever I thought might 
tend to obviate his doubts, and confirm him in ta- 
vour of it. I confeſſed that 1 was not myſelf able 
to elucidate the deſign; that T was not ſurpriſed 
that his Majeſty had at firſt perceived great difficul- 
ties in it; that Henry would, no doubr, find many 
in it alſo, but that they only proceeded from my 
own weakneſs, and the impoſſibility of ſhewing 
clearly what to be perfectly explained required much 
time and long diſcourſes; that I was convinced in 
my own: mind, the defign was not only poſſible, but 
that alſo the ſuccefs of it was infallible; that if any 
thing was found defective in the ſcheme” as Thad 
conceived it, it might eaſily be rectiſied by the ge- 
nius and abilities of four great kings, and ſome of 
the beſt generals in Europe, to whom the execution 
of it would be intruſtet. 5 5 
I then returned to the alliance between the two 
Rings of France and England, and J told his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, that this alliance being the chief and 
neceſſary foundation of the confederacy which I 
had propoſed to him, this'muſt therefore neceſſarily 

begin it, without paying any regard to the difeour- 
ſes of prejudiced perſons, or being affected by ſuch 
frivolous confiderations as thoſe of the debts of 
France and Flanders to England. I aſſured him, 
that England had nothing to fear from France, for 

| that Henry's great preparations of arms and ammu- 

bo nition, and his amaſſing ſuch vaſt ſums, were only 

deſigned hereafter to enable him of himſelf to ac- 
comphiſh the greateſt part of this important deſign; 
at leaſt, that I could flatter myſelf with fucceſs in 
efigaging him in it, from' motives of glory and 
the public ſervice, which operated ſo powerfully 

| | upon 
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upon the mind of this prince. I touched James 
in his moſt ſenſible part, his ambition to immorta- 
lize his memory, and his deſire of being brought 
into comparifon with Henry, and of ſharing his 
praiſes. | | 

My earneſtneſs to ſucceed, gave fuch force and 


clearneſs to my expreſſions, that this prince, enter- 


ing into my full meaning, embraced me with a kind 
of tranſport proceeding from his friendſhip for me, 
and a ſenſe of the wrong meaſures which hitherto 
endeavours had been uſed to make him purſue, . 
« No, Sir,” ſaid he, “ do not fear that 1 ſhall 
« ever fail in what we have together agreed upon.” 
He proteſted with the fame ardour, that he would 
not on any conſideration have remained ignorant 
of what J had told him; that he would never con- 
tradict the good opinion which the King of France 
and 1 had conceived of him; that he really was 
what I thought him; that his reflections upon what 
I had ſaid, would yet farther confirm him in the 
ſentiments with which I had inſpired him; that he 
would even now engage to ſign the plan of alliance 
which I had preſented him on Sunday, and where- 
in he had himſelf made ſome inconſiderable altera- 
tions; that I'ſhould alſo ſign it in the name of the 
King of France, unleſs 1 rather choſe to carry it 
with me unſigned, to ſhew it to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty; in which cafe he gave me his royal 
word, that upon my bringing or ſending it back 
at the end of a month or ſix weeks, appro- 
ved and ſigned by Henry, he would immediately, 
and without the leaſt difficulty, join to it his own 


ſignature. He concluded, by obligingly affuring 


me, that for the future he would do nothing but 
in concert with the King of France. He made me 
promiſe the ſame ſecrecy in regard to all perſons 

except the King my maſter, which I had been ſo 
tree as to require of him; and this he extended ſo 


far, as to forbid m | 
as bi e ever putting upon paper cer- 
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tain things which, upon this occaſion, he revealed 
to me, and which I therefore ſuppreſs. 

Our conference had begun about one o'clock, | 
and continued upwards of four hours. The King | 
called in Admiral Howard, the Earls of Northum | 
k | berland, Southampton, Mar, Lord Mountjoy, and 
|: Cecil, and declared to them, that having deliberate» 
10 ly conſidered my reaſons, he was reſolved to enter 
into a cloſe alliance with France againſt Spain. He 
reproached Cecil in very ſtrong terms, for having, 
both in his words and actions, acted contrary to 
his commands; which explanation the Secretary 
received very aukward]y. * Cecil,” ſaid this Prince 
to him, © I command you, without any reply or 
* gbjeCtion, in conformity to this my deſign, to 
« prepare the neceflary writings, according to 
&« which, I will then give the dexter *, and all aſ- 
« ſurances to the ambaſſadors of the States.” 'This 
was the firſt time he had diſtinguiſhed them by this 
title. Then turning to me, and taking me by the 
hand, he faid, * Well, Mr Ambaſſador, are you 
ce now perfectly ſatisfied with me?“ 

I replied with a profound bow, and making his 
Majeſty the ſame proteſtations. of fidelity and at- 
_ as if it had been to my own King, I de- 

fired he would let me confirm it to him by kiſſing 

his hand. He embraced me, and demanded my 
friendſhip, with an air of goodneſs and confidence 
which very much diſpleaſed ſeveral of his counſel- 
lors that were preſent, Upon my diſmiſſion, he 
gave orders to the Earl of Northumberland to ac- 

company me to the Thames, and to Sidney to e- 

ſcort me to London. 
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This expreſſion Ggnifies an oath, or promiſe of alliance, made 

* by peeſeniing, the right hand. Or, perhaps, as King James was the 

greateſt pedatit of his time, it might only mean that he was willing 
to ſigu it. | | ; 
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Othing now remained, but to reduce into fotm 
the ſeveral particulars of the ſtipulations be- 
tween the King of England and me, and. ſignified 
by this Prince to his miniſters, and to form them 
into a treaty, or rather into a plan of a treaty, be- 
tween the two Kings; for indeed a peace, whoſe 
final and principal effect was to proceed from the 
acceptation of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, into whoſe 
hands it was firſt to be tranſmitted, could-be called 
by no other name. And, upon this occaſion, I was 
perfectly ſenſible of the injury my negociation re- 
ceived from the unhappy precaution which neceſh- 
ty had obliged Henry and me to take in the coun- 
cil of France, not to propoſe any thing to the King 
of England, but as of myſelf. | 
James, being more entirely perſuaded than I conld 
have withed him, that I had acted only from the 
ſuggeſtions of my own defires, and for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant religion againſt all events which 
might happen, had never, from the ſecrets which 
J had revealed to him, conſidered me as the inſtru- 
ment of the King my maſter ; and looked upon it 
as doing a great deal, to engage himſelf firſt, upon 
very promiſing appearances indeed, that the King 
of France would concur with him even with great- 
er readineſs. But how great is the difference between 
ſuch a general engagement, liable to many various 
interpretations, and a treaty, wherein, by virtue of 
a full power from the King, I might, with all the care 
and exactneſs poſſible, have inferted every particu- 
lar in that clear and diſtinft manner, from whence 
the bonds of all political treaties acquire their 
Q 2 ſtrength 
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ſtrength and duration ? I ſhould not ſo confidently 
aſſert, that, upon this occaſion, inſtead of the mere 
form of a convention, I had reaſon to expect his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſignature of a treaty, complete 
in every ſenſe, which it would not be poſſible for 
him to retract, had not the murmurs, of which the 
letters of the Count of Beaumont to the King are 
full, in regard to this deficiency of a ſigned blank, 
been an authentic teſtimony, that vanity or ſelf-love 
do not in the leaſt move me to exaggerate. 

But I ſhould reproach myſelf with being guilty of 
injuſtice, were I to appear ſuſpicious of the good 
faith of King James; on the contrary, I affirm, no 
prince in Europe could ſhew himſelf more jealous 
of it, But it happens, from I know not what fa- 
tality, that the thing in the world which one would 
think ought to be leaſt expoſed to the caprice of 
fortune, I mean a political agreement or treaty, the 
pure effect of a mind free in its operations, and 
maſter of its ſentiments, is, however, the moſt 
changeable and uncertain ; the contracting parties 
m no other inſtance would incur the imputation of 
baving forfeited their word, yet in this they almoſt 
always fail in the execution, provided they can find 
the ſmalleſt colour or pretence for ſa atrocious a 
perjury ; as if eluding a ſolemn promiſe or engage- 
ment were not the ſame as a direct violation of it. 
1 did not doubt, that, as ſoon as I was gone, the 
counſellors of bis Britannic Majeſty would uſe their 
ut moſt efforts to render ineffectual what they had 
not been able to prevent; and I expeCted that Cecil 
would be one of the moſt active for this purpoſe ; 
for the victory which I had gained over him, the 
reprimand which. he had receivedfrom the King on 
my account, and his confuſion from the converſa- 
tion which I had with him, when it came to be 

ublicly known, were ſo many wounds Which altos 
gether had avioluteiy mortihed bim. 

| Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, it will readily be admitted that I had 
reaſon to be ſatisſied with the ſucceſs of my negoci - 
ation: my own ſituation in the affair conſideredꝰ, 
its concluſion was as happy and advantageous as it - 
could be; for I had gained the glory of having ſuc- 
ceeded in an enterpriſe that was thought to be ex- 
tremely difficult, without running the risk of being 
accuſed of exceeding the bounds preſcribed by my 
commiſſion. The King and his council had it in 
their option to retrench, augment, or alter hat - 
ever they thought proper, in an agreement, of which 
I had never made them nor = the guarantees; 
and this was performing all that it was, poſfible for 
me to effect: as to its real utility, when conſidered 
in reſpect of Henry's deſign, to which I would rea- 
dily have ſacrificed all other confiderations, if I had 
not completely ſucceeded, it was becauſe I could 
not perform more, without ſhewing a diſregard to 
the terms preſcribed, not only in my. public, but 
even in my private inſtruQtions. However, from 
what 1 have done, there aroſe one real and very 
ſenſible advantage; and this was, that in a con- 
juncture, wherein there were ſo many juſt cauſes to, 
ſear an intimate union between England and Spain, 
this union was abſolutely fruſtrated, and his Bri - 
tannic Majeſty engaged in another, from which he 


* The embaſſy of de Roſny is mentioned with great evlogi- 
ums, in almoſt all the hiſtories and memoirs at that time, without 
taking notice of many modern writers who have ſpoke of it in the 
fame manner, though ſome of them, as the authors of Villeroi's- 
memoirs of ſtate, and of the hiſtory of the Duke of Bouillon hid 
no intereſt in exalting the glory of that miniſter. P. Matthieu's 
account of it is conformable to that here given, even the moſt mi- 
nute circumſtances, vol. 2. p. 577. et ſeq. See alſo the manu- 
fcripts in the King's library vol 9990. and the firſt volume of Siri 
mem. recond. Beſides the detail of the Marquis de Roſny's em- 
baily to London, which in every point agrees with what has been 
ſaid here, p. 226, et ſeq. we find quite through this hiſtorian many 
very curious remarks on the council and perſon of King James, as 
well as on the affairs of the Engliſti court. 
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could neither ſo ſoon nor fo eaſily return to the 
former. | 


I therefore immediately fet about drawin g up the 
form of a treaty, which having finiſhed, I preſented 


to the King of England and his counſellors, to be 


by them finally revifed and examined : they read it 


ſeveral times, ſucceſſively retouched it, and made 
ſome inconſiderable alterations; at laſt it was abſo- 


lutely determined in the following manner. 


The King of England, after returning his moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty many thanks for the very agree- 
able manner in which he had prevented him, and 
for the quality of the ambaſſador he had ſent him, 


renewed and confirmed the ancient treaties: of alli- 


ance between Elifabeth and Henry, and alſo be- 


tween Scotland and France, and expreſſed his in- 
tention of applying them perſonally to himſelt by 


the preſent treaty, which, in a manner, compre- 


hended them all, beſides its other principal deſign 
of their-own perſonal defence againſt Spain, and the 


ſafety and preſervation: of their dominions, ſubjects, 
anch allies, in fuch manner, and at ſuch times as the 
two Kings ſhould judge proper. The United Pro- 
vinces. were declared to enjoy the benefit hereof, 
and they were the only allies herein expreſsly na- 
med; in regard to whom it was, alſo ſtipulated, that 


proper meaſures ſhould be taken, either perfectly 


to ſecure their liberty, or at leaſt, that, in caſe they 
were conſidered as ſubjects to Spain or the empire, 
it ſhauld be on conditions which would procure: 
them perfect peace and tranquillity, and at the 
ſame. time free the two allied kings from all appre- 
henſions of a too powerful and abſolute dominion. 
of the houſe of Auſlria in theſe provinces. 
However, beſides that the two princes mutually 
engaged to declare themſelves openly, when either 
Mould require it of the other, in order to prevent. 
the effects of the court of Madrid's artifices, it was 
alſo agreed immediately to furniſh: the 
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preſſion; the number of men who were to compoſe. 
theſe ſuccours was not determined; it was only a- 
greed that they ſhould be ſent from England alone, 
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and that the expences of the whole armament ſhould. F 
be defrayed by his Moſt Chriflian Majeſty, one half Þ 
purely with the money of France, the other half in 'F 
deduction of the ſum due from France to England. 4 
It was likewiſe agreed, that theſe proceedings of the 4 
two crowns in favour of the Low Countries ſhould. 7 
be purſued with as much ſecrecy as was poſſible, to 3 
avoid a direct infringement of the treaty of peace. F 
concluded with Spain. On a ſuppoſition. that this J 
power, conſidering this action as an abſolute infrac- 3 
tion, ſhould make repriſals upon the two protecting 9 
kings, the following reſolution was taken: If the 1 
King of England were attacked alone, the King of 4 
France ſhould furniſh him with an army of ſix thou- 1 
ſand French at his own expence, during the whole, if 
time of the war, and in four years, and by equal 1 
proportions, diſcharge the remainder of his debt. | 
England ſhould act preciſely in the ſame manner 2 
in regard to France, in caſe the ſtorm ſhould fall i 
upon her; the choice of either ſea or land ſhould. . 
be in the option of the party attacked, nor ſhould. 5 
England, in this caſe, require any part of her debt. I 
Finally, ſhould Spain at once declare war 3 15 
both, the allied princes, in order to act offenſively, 18 
and at the ſame time promote the ſecurity of Flan- 5 
ders, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould have an. 9 
army of twenty thouſand men on the frontiers of. 9 
Guienne, Provence, Languedoc, Dauphine, Bur- Wy 
gundy, and Breſſe: he ſhould. likewiſe have the: 1 
ſame number of forces in Flanders, and ſhould: | 
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farther divide the Spaniſh forces, by directing his. 
galleys to cruize in the Mediterranean. His Bri- 
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tannic Majeſty on his ſide, beſides a land army of at 5 
leaſt ſix thouſand men, which he ſhould keep in 1 
conſtant readineſs, ſhould ſend a fleet into the 18; 
I Weſt- 1 
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Weſt · Indies, and ſhould order another to cruize 
upon the coaſts of Spain. All payment of debts 
ſhould be fuſpended, and each ſhould defray its 


own expences. The alliance, hitherto kept a pro- 


found ſecret, ſhould now be made public, by a 
treaty offenfive and defenſive between the two 
Kings; neither of whom, without the other's con- 
ſent, ſhould either lay down his arms, diminiſh the 
number of forces agreed on, nor begin any preli- 
minaries or conference for an accommodation. 
Such was the ſubſtance of the projected treaty 
which had given me ſo much trouble and anxiety. 
James ſigned it, and I figned it after him; after 
which, I thought of nothing but returning as ſoon 
as poſſible into France, where it was to be changed 
into a treaty with all the forms. I did not fail to 
adviſe Henry of it, from whom, however, I con- 
cealed, or diſguiſed part of this important informa- 
tion, and likewiſe the detail of what had laſt hap- 
pened to me with the King of England, in preſence 
of his counſellors : my diſpatches had been ſo long, 
ſo frequent, and yet fo imperfect, and written in 
ſo much haſte, that perhaps it was not acting amiſs 
to ſpare his Majeſty the trouble; for he muſt have 
armed himſelf with great patience to read them. 
This, however, was not the only cauſe of my fi- 
lence ; for the regularity which Henry obſerved in 
writing to me, both to inform me of all material 


tranſactions in the council of France, and to ſend 


me new orders and new inſtructions, conformable 
to the ſeveral changes that happened in the buſineſs 
of my negociation, ſufficiently perſuaded me no- 


thing of this kind either fatigued or diſguſted him; 


but beſides, that upon theſe occaſions, it is a ſtroke 
of good policy, always to keep ſomething in re- 
ſerve, to inſure a better reception upon one's re- 
turn, I was unwilling to expoſe the whole ſecret of 
my negociation to the hazard of a diſcovery. An 


accident which had but lately happened, contri- 


buted 


+ 
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buted ſtill more to encreaſe my circumſpeCtion. - I 
have not mentioned this in its proper place, that 1 
might not interrupt the relation of matters of 
greater conſequence, | | 
Among the great number of letters which I ſent 
from London, ſome directed to Villeroi and the 
council, and others to the King only, one of theſe 
laſt, dated the 2cth of July, was never received by 
Henry, which he diſcovered from the contents of 
my diſpatch by the next poſt, and gave me 1mme- 
diate notice of it: it was a letter of the greateſt 
conſequence. 'The courier to whom I entruſted it. 
was one of my own domeſtics, of whoſe fidelity and 
honeſty I was perfectly fatisfied : I queſtioned him, 
and he anſwered, that, upon his arrival, the King, 
being gone to hunt, he had carried the letter to. 
Villeroi, and had given it to one of his clerks; that 
he did not know this clerk, and had forgot to ask 
his name, being at that moment interrupted by. 
Louvet, who alſo came and ſpoke to this clerk, and 
at theſametime delivered him ſeveral other packets 
directed for his maſter, This account I ſent his Ma- 
jeſty, entreating him to make all poſſible enquiries 
about it. After great trouble, and many inftorma- 
tions, his Majeſty was able to give me no other ſa- 
tisfaction than that he had been told, and did be- 
lieve the fault was in the poſt maſter of Ecouan. 
I had before had reaſon to be ſuſpicious, and the 
affair of the clerk, whoſe roguery I was alſo well 
acquainted with, having entirely opened my eyes, I 
no longer doubted that there was a traitor employ- 
ed in the King's office, and even that this could be 
no other than one of thoſe under Villeroi. 1 
wrote to Henry, and told him, that notwithſtanding 
his account ol this affair, I was of opinion it could 
only have happened at the: me and place which I 
had deſcribed to him in my former letter: this clerk, 
whoever he was, being gained by the enemies of the 
ſtate, to dilcover the contents of the letters which 
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I wrote to his Majeſty from London, could not reſiſt 
his defire to open this, the direCtion of which exci- 
ted his curioſity; for I wrote upon the cover, Packet 
20 be given into the King's own hands, without being 
opened. He repented it, no doubt, when he found 
he could make no uſe of it, its moſt eſſential con- 
tents being expreſſed in a cypher, the meaning of 
which he could no ways dite over; and this conſi- 
deration conſoled me Hs the loſs ; but he had com- 
mitted the fault, and apparently thought it better to 
throw the letter into the fire, than deliver it open- 
ed. I afterwards diſcovered the truth, which juſti- 
fied theſe conjectures. 

Henry could have wiſhed that I had practiſed up- 
on the Queen of England and the prince her ſon, 
as I had on King James, thereby to gain a perfect 
knowledge of — their characters and inclinations: 
but as, notwithſtanding the reports which had been 
current, this princeſs remained ſtill in Scotland, and 
would not arrive for ſome time, his Majeſty did not 
think it a ſufficient conſideration for me to make a 
longer ſtay at London, whilſt ſeveral other affairs 
almoſt as important, required my preſence at Paris ; 
and he was the firſt to preſs me to return as ſoon as 
_ poſſible. This order was perfectly agreeable to me. 
Envy and malice triumphs moſt over the abſent. 
My friends loſt yet more than myſelf from my not 
being among them. I entruſted Vaucelas my bro- 
ther-in-law, with the care of carrying the Queen 
of England the letters from their Majeſties which I 


had brought for her; and I inſtructed him in what 


he ſhould do and ſay, to obtain what the King de- 
fired to know concerning this princeſs. 

Whilſt I was thus very buſily employed in prepa- 
rations for my departure, the wound which J recei- 
ved in my mouth at the ſiege of Chartres broke out 
afreſh, and caufed a fever, which retarded my de- 
parture for tome days, and even prevented my wri- 


nz uual to the King. _ as ſoon as I was 
| ſome- 
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ſomewhat recovered, I demanded my audience of 
leave of the King of England, who had the good- 
neſs to ſpare me the trouble of going to Greenwich 
upon this occaſion, by ſending to acquaint me, 
that he would come to London on purpoſe to re- 
ceive me, and that he ſhould be at Weſtminſter rea- 
dy to give me audience in the morning as early as I 
pleaſed z becauſe he propoſed to go a hunting the 
ſame day, “to diſſipate the uneaſineſs, added he 
very obligingly, “ which he ſhould feel for my de- 
« parture.”. 

a his Majeſty ſo early in the morning, 
that he was not dreſſed, and waited near an hour; 
which time I employcd in viewing the magnificent 
tombs and other curious antiquities for which the 
cathedral of St Peter's, Weſtminſter, is celebrated. 
I was received by his Britannic Majeſty with all 
poſſible marks of eſteem and affection; and he re- 
plied to the compliment which I made him on the 
regret I felt from my departure, that his own, of 
which he had informed me, was alſo moſt true, 
and the more ſo, as he could not hope for my re- 


turn, becauſe my many and various avocations 


would detajn me in France ; but he proteſted, and 
confirmed his proteſtations in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that, by whatever perſon his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhould ſend back the treaty, of which I car- 
ried the form, he would ſign it without any further 
diſcuſſion. He ſpoke of this his new alliance with 
Henry in a very affecting manner; ſaid he conſi- 
dered this prince as his ſole model as well as his 
friend; and proteited, that he ſhould look upon 
all thoſe who were enemies to him, as enemies to 
himſelf. To ſhew me that he had not forgot any 
of his promiſes, he made a kind of recapitulation 
of all of them. He promiſed not to permit any 
interceſhon or acceſs to him, from any of the ſub- 
jets of the King of France; and required the 
ſame deferenc2 from the King ot France; partigu- 
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larly with regard to any Jeſuits who might be found 
in diſguiſe, either within his dominions, or on board 
any of his ſhips ; he praiſed Henry extremely for 
having baniſhed this order out of the kingdom, and 
ſaid, that he adviſed him from his heart, never to 
be guilty of ſuch an error as to recal them: he in- 
ſiſted on this article the moſt ; for indeed he hated 
the Jeſuits no leſs than he did Spain; and this a- 
verſion was increaſed, by his conſidering them as 
his perſonal enemies: nor did he appear perfectly 
ſatisfied til! I had engaged, as abſolutely as I could, 
to ſend theſe aſſurances, which he required of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majcſty, in writing. He gave me 
two letters for the King and Queen of France, pure- 
1y complimentary, in anſwer to thoſe which he had 
received from them, wherein the article of the 
French ambaſſador was not ſlightly touched *. 
- Being furniſhed with theſe letters,, and the form 
of the treaty, I refolved to ſtay no longer than the 
next day. Having taken my leave of all thoſe 
gentlemen who were with me for this purpoſe, I 
_ departed from London, taking the ſame road as at 
my arrival. Sidney and the Englith Vice-admiral 
eſcorted me to the ſea fide, and took care to provide 
me and all my retinue with every thing we wanted, 
both for our journey by land, and paſſage by ſea. 
But I ſhould before have mentioned the preſents 
which I made in England, in the name of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. That to King James was fix 
fine horſes richly capariſoned, to which Henry added 
alſo another gift, which ought to be eſteemed ſtill 
more conſiderable; this was a gentleman called 
Saint- Anthony, in all reſpects the beſt and moſt 
'complete horſemen of the age; that to the Queen 
of England was a large and moſt beautiful Venetian 
glaſs, the golden frame of which was covered with 


Matthieu the biſtorian ſays, the King of England made the 
Marquis of Koiny a preticn. © a chain ſet with dianonds of great 
vzluc. 


diamonds 
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diamonds; and that to the Prince of Wales was 2 
golden lance and helmet, enriched likewiſe with dia- 
monds, a fencing-maſter, and vaulter. Ihe Duke of 
Lennox, the Earl of Northumberland, in a word, 
all thoſe whom 1 have occaſionally mentioned, be- 
ſides ſome others, were preſented, ſome with boxes, 
and others with cratchets, buttons, egrets, rings, 
and chains of gold and diamonds; ſeveral] ladies 
alſo received rings and pearl necklaces. The va- 
lue of all theſe preſents, including 12,000 crowns 
which I left with Beaumont to be diſtributed in cer- 
tain places, amounted to 60,000 crowns *. Hens 
ry's views in making ſo many rich prefents, a con- 
ſiderable part of which were even continued as pen- 
ſions to ſome Engliſh Lords, were to retain them, 
and attach them more ſtrongly to his intereſts. I 
made them partly from my own knowledge, and 
partly from the recommendations of Beaumont, 
my chief care being to diſtribute them ſo as to a- 
void giving any cauſe of jealouſy between theſe 
Englith Lords, and to prevent King James himſelf 
from conceiving any jealouſy of my intention. 
The precaution which I uſed for this purpoſe was, 
to ask his permi.hon to acknowledge, by ſome ſmall 
gratuities, the ſervices I had received in his court. 
At Dover l received a letter from Henry, where» 
in he acquainted me, that he had arrived at Villers- 
Coterets the gth of July, at which place he impa- 
tiently waited for me: he paſſed ſome days here, 
during which the Queen made a journey to Leiſſe. 
I did not take any reſt at Dover, and ordered all 
things to be in readineſs to embark the next day. 
The weather was fo bad in the night, that the Eng- 
Iiſh Vice-admiral very ſeriouſly adviſed me to alter 
my reſolution. - The leaſt delay appeared no leſs 
inſupportable to all my retinue than to myſelf, eſpe» 


A Frank crown is three livres, equal to 2 8. 6 d. This whole 
ſum is only 7500 1, Sterling. 
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cially to thoſe city-ſparks who find themſelves out 
of their element when they are off the pavement 
of Paris: they all preſſed me with ſuch eagerneſs 
immediately to quit Dover, and Henry's letter flat- 
tered me with ſo favourable a reception, that I con- 
ſented to ſail as ſoon as we could. Repentance ſoon 
followed our precipitation: we met with a violent 
tempeſt, that we were in the utmoſt danger : we 
were the whole day in croſſing the channel, and fo 
extremely ſea ſick, that though we were three hun- 
dred of us, had a veſſel with only twenty men attack- 
ed us, we muſt have ſurrendered. 

A ſecond letter which I received from Henry at 
Boulogne, rendered it neceflary for me not to loſe 
a moment. At this place, I quitted thoſe who had 
accompanied me, after having thanked them for the 
honour they had done me, and left them to go 
wherever they thought proper. His Majeſty had 
taken care to order poſt-horſes to be in readineſs in 
all the proper places upon. the road, in cafe my 
health would permit me to make uſe of them. I 
therefore took poſt at Abbeville, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and arrived the next day, at eight 
in the morning, at Villers Coterets. 

I Vould not take any repole till I had firſt recei- 
ved the- honour of ſaluting his Majeſty. I found 
him in that walk of the park which leads to the fo- 
reſt, where he propoſed to take an airing on ſome 
horſes that were to be brought there to him. Bel- 
lievre, Villeroi, De Maiſſes, and Sillery, were walk- 
ing with him, and in one of the walks adjacent 
were the Count de Soiſſons, Roquelaure, and Fron- 

tenac. Immediately upon his perceiving me, though 
at a diſtance, he ſaid, as De Maiſſes atterwards in- 
formed me, „ There's the man 1 have ſo much 
6 wiſhed to ſee z he is at laſt arrived; my couſin 
ec the Count of Soiſſons muſt be called, that he 
& may be preſent at the brief relation he will give 
« ue of what he has ſeen, heard, ſaid, and done, 


of which he has wrote me nothing. Let my 
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& horſes be ſent back; I ſhall not now go into the 
« foreſt.” | 
His Majeſty would not ſuffer me to kneel to kiſs 
his hand, but embraced me twice very cloſely. His 
firſt words were, that he was perfectly ſatisfied with 
my, ſervices ; that he had not thought my letters 
tedious, and that he ſhould take pleature in hearing 
what I had not related in them. I replied, that this 
relation would be ſomewhat long, and could not 
well be made, but as opportunity thould preſent, to 
diſcourſe on ſo many diffrent matters. I began 
with the perſon of the King of England, which L 
deſcribed to him nearly the ſame as I have alread 
in theſe memoirs. I did not omit either the admira- 
tion which this Prince exprefled for his Majeſty, 
or the delight he took on being compared with him, 
nor his defire to render himſelf worthy of the com- 
pariſon. I related the proofs which he had given 
me of his attachment to France, of his contempt. 
for the chimeras with which Spain had endeavour- 
ed to inſpire him, and how far he was from eſpou- 
fing the party ef the revolted French Calviniſts. 
King James was ſenſible, from his own ſituation, 
how very unfit this laſt procedure would have been, 
having ſo great a number of ſeditions in his own 
dominions, that I was very much deceived, if they 
did not one day cauſe him much trouble. I added, 
that if 1 had myſelf been diſpoſed to give ear to 
them, the chiefs of this faction had given me fair 
opportunities to enter with them into very ſerious 
enterpriſes. I mentioned the affair of the loſt diſ- 
patch, and ſpoke my ſentiments of it with free- 


dom. I then returned to the King of England, and 


acquainted his Majeſty with what he was ignorant 
of in regard to my laſt audience; and, together with 
the form of the treaty ſigned by us both, I preſen- 
ed to him the two letters from his Britannic Maje- 
ſty, and another letter wrote to his Majeſty, ſince 
my departure from London, by the Count of Beau- 
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mont which I had received upon the road. Henry 
ordered Villeroi to read all thoſe letters to him. 

Beaumont in his letter acquainted the King, that 
the Queen of England, with her children, was in- 
ſtantly expected in London, from whence ſhe 
would go directly to Windſor to reſide there with 


the King; that many were apprehenſive her arrival 


would cauſe diſturbance in affairs, and might inſpire 


the factions with courage; that happily there was 


no able man among them; that the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador was at laſt arrived in England, and, with an- 
other from the Duke of Brunſwic, was faid to be 
actually at Graveſend, from whence they were im- 
mediately to proceed to London, his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty having ſent ſhips to protect the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador in his paſſage againſt thoſe of the States; that 
Count d' Aremberg depended ſo entirely upon the 
alterations which this ambaſſador would make in 
affairs, that being informed of his arrival, he was 
zone before him to Windſor, there to wait his co- 
ming : nor did Beaumont ditſemble his own fears 
of the effects which it might have on a Prince ſuf- 
ceptible of new impreſhons; not ſo much from 
what he would gain from the magnificent offers of 
Spain, as from his own natural timidy, his weak- 
neſs, and even ſcruples, leaſt, in ſupporting the Uni- 
ted Provinces, he ſhould countenance a parcel of 
rebels. 

Beaumont wrote this from the communication 
which had been made to him of a plan for an a- 
greement between Spain and the States, defigned 
and drawn up in Germany, of which he even gave 
the purport in this letter ; but he ſeemed perſuaded 
the deputies of the Low Countries would never con- 
ſent to it, though the Emperor ſhould be guaran- 
tee of it ; becauſe they thought it neither ſtrong e- 
nough to oblige Spain to obſerve, nor even ſuf— 
ficiently impartial, to hope from it a perfect peace 
with that crown; beſides, they had a general ſu- 
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picion of all propoſitions wherein France and Eng 
land were not concerned. He obſerved, that theſe 
deputies were likewiſe upon the point of returning 


home, with a reſolution to animate their republic 


to a vigorous defence, from the certainty my con- 
vention with his Britannic Majeſty had given them, 
that they ſhould not be abandoned by the two kings, 
and from the permiſſion which James had given 
them to raiſe ſoldiers in Scotland, to be command- 
ed by my Lord Buccleugh, whom they had accept- 
ed as Colonel of theſe recruits : finally, Beaumont 
concluded his letter, by ſaying, that, in order to be 


ſtill more perfectly informed of every thing that 


paſſed, and to remind the King of England of his 
promiſes, if neceſſary, he was going himſelf to 
Windſor. I take no notice of thoſe paſſages in this 
letter, wherein Beaumont gave the higheſt praiſes 
to my conduct and my negociation. 

Villeroi having finiſhed the reading the plan for a 
treaty, Well, couſin,” ſaid Henry, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Count of Soiffons, * what do you 
ce think of all this? give me your opinion of it free- 
« ly,” I readily imagined what reply he would 
make, and the Count did not deceive me. © Since 
« you require it of me,” ſaid he, © I muſt ſay, that 
] think the Marquis of Roſny has very great cre- 
« dit with the King of England, and that he is in a 
« marvelous good intelligence with the Engliſh, at 
« leaſt if his relation, and all which you have been 
informed of, is true; for which reaſon he ought 


© to have brought much more advantageous con- 
« ditions, and a treaty in a better form than that 
& which he has preſented to you, which is really 


« nothing more than a mere project of hopes and 
& fair words, without any certainty that they will 
« ever be executed.” © What you have ſaid is 


« truly very fine and good,” reflied Henry: „ no- 


© thing is lo eaſy as to diſcover faults in the actions 
e of others.“ His Majeſty {till continued to ſpeak, 
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as if to make my apology, and altogether my eulo- 
y. He ſaid, I was the only perſon in France who, 
with ſo limited a power, could have performed what 
I had; that my credential letters were not even de- 
manded of me at the court of London; which be- 
haviour was not to be parallelled ; that he had ſore- 
feen and expected the difficulties with which I had 
{truggled, and that he had not hoped I could have 
ſo ealily conquered them; that he was perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, and that he only repented his not having 
given me a carte-blanche. © Roſny,” ſaid he, “ in 
& his conduct has given me an example, which con- 
«& firms to me the truth of a Latin proverb, though 
I do not know whether J ſpeak it right, Mitte ſa- 
« pientem, et nihil dicas ; and J am certain, that, if 
& his preſence ſhould again become neceſſary on the 
<« other fide, he will always be ready to return, and 
cc ſerve me with the ſame ability and addreſs whick 
&© he has here ſhewn.” I ſuppreſs great part of what, 
upon this occaſion, the generous ſoul of Henry in- 
ſpired him with for my defence : what gave me the 
molt ſenſible ſatisfaction, and which I conſidered as 
infinitely ſuperior to all the praiſes he beſtowed upon 
me, was his adding, that he had nothing to tear 
ſrom thus praiſing me to my face; becauſe he 
knew that thoſe praiſes, inſtead of making me vain 
and leſs diligent, would only increaſe my deſire of 
acting ſtill better. Theſe words filenced the Count 

of Soiſſons. | | 
I then anſwered ſeveral queſtions which the King 
aſked me, touching the: nature and power of the 
three kingdoms of Great Britain, on the character 
of the Engliſh, -and what they thought of their new 
King, After this the converſation turned on the 
affair of Combaut. Henry, after I had given him 
a circumſtantial relation of it, aſſured . me that he 
approved of my conduct therein, conſidering it as 
equally dangerous either to favour, or pretend ig- 
norance of the eſcape of the criminal, to endeavour 
Ke tO 
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to excuſe him, or openly to vindicate him. I ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with the charaCter of young 
Servin *, ſuch as 1 have already given. The King 
having twice aſked whether dinner was ready, went 
in to lit down to table, having firſt directed Villeroi 
to provide me my dinner, and ordered me to go 
and take my repoſe till the next day, as being what 
I mult very much want, after having rode poſt, and 
that ſucceeded by a pretty long walk. He ordered 
my good friends Frontenac and Parfait, to ſerve me 


from his kitchen, till my own equipage and attend» 


ants were arrived; “ and to-morrow morning, faid. 
he, “ we will renew our diſcourſe.” | 
In the afternoon, the King took the airing in the 
foreſt which he had intended in the morning; in 
the evening at ſupper, he ſent me two excellent me- 
lons and four partridges; at the ſame time acquaint- 
ing me, that I ſhould come to him early the next 
morning, before any of his counſellors were with 
him, which I accordingly did. Though it was ve- 
ry early, he was drefled, and had breakfaſted, when 
I entered his apartment, and was diverting himſelf 
with looking at a game of tennis then playing in 
the little court of the caſtle, which was generall 
uſed for this diverſion. © Roſny,” ſaid he, “ we 
« will take a walk while the freſhneſs of the morn- 
« ing continues; 1 have ſome queſtions to aſk you, 
% and ſome matters to diſcuſs, on which I have 
been thinking the whole night. I aroſe at four 
o'clock, theſe things having preſſed my thoughts 
« ſo ſtrongly, that I have not been able to ſleep.” 
He took me by the hand, and we walked into the 
park, where we continued near two hours alone. 
Bellievre, Villeroi, and Sillery, having joined us, 
the King continued walking another hour with us 


»I. Etoile makes mention of him. It is ſorpriſing,” lays 


he,“ how it could happen, that the plague ſhou!d find means to 
attack ſo great a plague as he.“ | 
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four. Our mornings were generally ſpent in the 
fame manner, during the three following days 
which his Majeſty paſſed at Villers-Coterets. In 
theſe converſations I gave him an exact and parti- 
cular account of the molt ſecret and important 
matters, with which he ftill remained to be ac- 
quainted with. 

I received ſeveral letters from Beaumont, the 
contents of which may ſerve as a ſupplement to the 
affairs of England, which I have already related. 
The arrival of the Queen at London did not occa- 
fion all that diſorder which had been apprehended : 
the diſcontented found her not to be what they had 
conceived. It ſeemed as though her ſudden change 
of ſituation and country had made as ſudden a 
change in her inclinations and manners ; from an 
effect of the elegancies of England, or from thoſe 
of the royal dignity, ſhe became diſpoſed to plea- 
fures and amufements, and ſeemed wholly engaged 
in them and nothing elſe : ſhe ſo entirely neglected 
or forgot the Spaniſh politics, as gave reaſon to 
believe ſhe had, in reality, only pretended to be 
attached ro them through the neceſſity of eventual 
conjunctures. Kintore, who had accompanied her, 


openly continued his profeſſion of attachment to 


France. Some ladies, in whom this princeſs repo- 
ſed the greateſt confidence, poſitively aſſured Beau- 
mont the was not ſo perfect a Spaniard as was be- 
heved. Beaumont contrived to get himſelf prefent- 
ed to her, and made my excuſes to her for not ha- 
ving been able to ftay till her arrival, nor wait 
upon her myſelf with the letters from their Maje- 
ſties. 

During all this, the Spaniſh ambaſfador, whoſe 
arrival in England had been ſo poſitively aſſerted, 
was not yet come. Count d'Aremberg, who was 
fo far deceived in his expeCtation as to go and wait 
his arrival at Windfor, found himſelf at laſt obliged 


to demand without him his audience of the King, 
who 
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who granted it. I am ignorant of what paſſed in 
t: I only know that he demanded a ſecond, for 
which the King made him ſuffer a thouſand delays, 
which, however, can only be attributed to this 
prince's diſtaſte of buſineſs,” and his paſſion for the 
chace, which ſeemed to make him forget all other 
affairs; for at this very time, his conduct and diſ- 
courſe was fo far from giving the Spaniſh partiſans 
any cauſe to deſpair, that, on the contrary, he ap- 
peared diſpoſed again to fall into his former irreſo - 
lution. Beaumont did not know to what to attri- 
bute this change, whether to his natural indiſpoſi- 
tion, or to the infinuations of Cecil, who ufed all 
the means he poſhbly could to make him fail in the 
obſervance of his promiſes. Happily many new 
incidents concurred to ſupport this prince againſt 
all temptations of this kind; and the Spaniards 
were ſo imprudent in their conduct, as to be theme 
ſelves the principal cauſes of it. 

No ſooner was the Spaniſh ambaſſador arrived in 
London, (for he did at laſt arrive there) than both 
court and city, and all affairs, were put into a violent 
ferment, the effects of various cabals, intrigues, 
miſtruſts, and ſuſpicions. He ſoon multiplied the 
number of his creatures, by his extraordinary libe- 
ralities to all thoſe whom he conſidered as neceſſary 
to be gained. He endeavoured to tamper with the 
Scotch troops, and engage them in the Spaniſh Ter- 
vice, as the States had done in theirs. This would 
have been a deciſive ſtroke, which Holland could 
not evade any otherwiſe than with the aſſiſtance of 
her protectors, by retaining thefe troops in her own- 
ſervice. All theſe proceedings of the Spaniard, be-- 
ing purſued with a ſpirit of pride and independence, 
were ſo much the more difagreeable to James, as 
his natural weakneſs produced in him a repugnance 
to oppoſe them by an exertion of his authority. 
He would have given the world to be freed from 
his perplexity, by the departure of the W 
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A whifper was likewiſe current concerning a” con- 
ſpiracy of the Engliſh Catholics + againſt James's 
perſon, Beaumont conſtantly treated this inſinua- 
tion as a calumny ; and indeed, whoever is acquaint» 
ed with the true ftate of this body in England at 
this time, will, in its weakneſs and the meanneſs 
of its ſentiments, diſcover an unanſwerable argument 
to difprove it. | 

But a more certain and undeubted conſpiracy was 
that of ſome Engliſh lords, who formed the deſign 
of ſtabbing the King. Their chiefs, for the deſign 
was proved, and it was believed, they had under- 
taken it at the inſtigation of Spain and the Arch- 
dukes, were Lord Cobham, Raleigh, Gray, Mark- 


ham, and ſeveral others of the principal ſervants, 


and even: the intimate confidents of the late Queen, 
though they had appeared among the moſt forward 
to do homage to her ſueceſſor. Nevertheleſs Cecil 


was not named in the cabal; the affair was public, 


and was the ſubject of much diſcourſe. A religious 


diſpute, which aroſe in the conference between the 


Proteſtants and Puritans, increafed the diſorder. 
The eonverſation of the court turned entirely upon 


the diſputes and quarrels which happened between 


particular perions, The Earl of Northumberland 
{ſtruck Colonel Vere in the face, in preſence of the 
whole court, and was confined at Lambeth by the 
King's order, who was juſtly incenſed at ſo diſre- 
fpectful and outrageous an inſult. The Earl of 
Southampton and Lord Grey gave eack other the 
he in the Queen's preſ:nce, and uſed ſeveral other 
atrocious expreſſions ; but they were reconciled to 
the King by aſking pardon of the Queen for their 
imprudence, and to each other by an intervention 
of the royal authority, commanding them to for- 
bear any acts of violence. After which, without 


* It produced a proclamation, whereby King James baniſhed the 


Jeſuits out of his dominions, Mem. d*ctat de Villeroi, vol. 3. p. 2 17+ 
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any other ſatisfaction, they converſed together as 
friends: from whence one would be apt to imagine 
they were of opinion, that the King's name and au- 
thority preſerves the honour of thoſe who cannot 
vindicate it for themſelves. 

When from the accounts which Beaumont gave 
me in his letters, of all theſe public and private dif- 


ferences, I found the affair was in the moſt favour- 


able fituation I could defire it, I embraced the op- 
portunity to put the finiſhing hand to the work 
which I had begun at London. I did myſelf the 
honour of writing to his Britannic Majeſty. I in- 
formed him, that the King of France had with 
pleaſure ratifhed the plan concerted between his Ma- 
jeſty and me, and that he had ſent the Count of 
Beaumont the neceſſary power to reduce it into 
ſuch a form as his Majeſty fhould judge proper; I 
repeated the proteftations of obedience and attach- 
ment which I had betore made him; 1 aflured him, 
that by this I was ſo far from, offending the King 
my maſter, that, on the contrary, I ſerved and o- 
beyed him. | 

1 wrote at the ſame time to Beaumont, and in- 
formed him of what had happened to me upon my 
return into France, of my converſations with the 
King, and his inclination to ſend me again at a pro- 
per time into England. With this letter T alto ſent 
Beaumont the treaty ſigned by his Majeſty, and 
gave him likewiſe the neceſſary inſtructions for 
maintaining the good intelligence which this treat 
eſtabliſhed between the two crowns : this would in 
ſome meaſure depend on that which ſhould ſubſiſt 
between the ambaſſidor of France at London, and 
that of England at Paris. This latter had taken 
offence at the ſubſcription of a letter, wherein a ti- 
tle had been given him which was either impro- 
per, or ſuch as he did not like. I took the blame 
of => upon myſeli, and repaired it as well as I 
CGuld. | | f 
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Beaumont having received the treaty, acquainted 
the King of England therewith, who referred him 
directly to Cecil. He was aſtoniſhed to find this 
ſecretary on a ſudden. become tractable, give his 
approbation of it with great readineſs, and without 
making the leaſt difficulty; on the contrary, he was 
laviſh in his praiſes of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
and me: all things conſpired to promote it; the 
treaty was therefore received, ſigned and accom- 
pliſhed, in the moſt authentic and ſolemn manner. 
Dawnal being arrived in France. from Beaumont 
with an account of this good news, I made my ac- 
knowledgments to his Britannic Majeſty in a ſe- 
cond letter : and to employ all ſorts of counter- 


batteries againſt the Spaniards, who ſet no bounds 


to their preſents, we imitated them in this reſpect, 
and even gave penſions to all the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed perſons in the court of King James; the beſt 
and moſt beautiful horſes were induſtriouſly procu- 
red, where-ever they could be found, and they 
were ſent, together with magnificent furniture, as 
preſents to this prince. | | 
Thus was Spain diſappointed in thoſe great hopes 
ſhe had conceived to our prejudice, from the acceſ- 
ſion of the King of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
land, and which probably were the motives for her 
making thoſe great armaments which ſhe did this 
2 On the 27th of May, a ſquadron of twelve 
paniſh gallies, manned, with three thouſand ſol- 
diers, and completely equipped, were beaten by on- 
ly four Dutch veſſels, which was the ſecond loſs of 
this kind that Spain had lately ſuffered : Frederic 
Spinola, who commanded this ſquadron, was killed 
in the engagement. Spain, to retrieve theſe misfor- 
tunes, made ſuch preparations on every fide for 
war, as ſpread a terror amongſt all her neighbours» 
She made herſelf miſtreſs of the Mediterranean, by 
the galleys that Charles Doria commanded there; 
and veſſels in the mean time were building in the 
| e | pore 
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rt of Liſbon, for the embarkation of twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers. This work was purſued with 
ſuch indefatigable labour, that it was not remitted 
even on Sundays and holidays, 

Every one talked his own way about the occa- 
fon of ſuch formidable preparations : ſome fſaid,, 
that they were deſigned againſt Flanders, particular- 
ly Oſtend; others, that they were deſtined for the 
conqueſt of Barbary, becauſe the King of Cuſco 
having promiſed the council of Madrid to aſſiſt that 
crown in the reduction of the important city of Al- 
giers, they provided a ſupply of men and money, 
which that prince kept to himſelf, without being at 
much trouble about the performance of his word, 
Many perſons were perſuaded that Spain had a de- 
ſign upon France itſelf : the firſt notice his Majeſty 
received of it, was at the ſame time that he was ad- 
viſed to be attentive to the caſtle of If, and to the 
iſlands on the coaſt of MarſeiHes. I was then in 
England; his Majeſty wrote me an account of it; 
but did not ſeem to give much credit to thoſe in- 
formations; although he was not 1gnorant that the 
Duke of Savoy was very ſolicitous to do him this 
bad office; but he knew likewiſe, that Spain thought 
this advice of the Duke's very intereſted ; and the 
Pope gave him repeated afſurantes of the contrary, 
which there was great room to think proceeded in- 
directly from the council of Spain, who had rea- 
ſons for not provoking this prince too far. 

In reality, all this was unravelled by taking into 
conſideration, what was carrying on with King 
James, by a double negociation of France and Spain 
at the ſame time; and his Majeſty took the part 
which prudence directed, which was, to give new 
orders for the ſtrict obſervation of diſcipline in 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine. Monſieur 
Le-Grand, who had lately obtained that the artil- 
tery of the city of Beaune ſhould not be taken a- 


way, was ſent into his government of Burgundy 
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with order to act in concert with Leſdiguieres, and 


to throw himſelf into Geneva, if the Duke of Sa- 


voy ſeemed to have any intention of making a new 


attempt upon this city, altho' the council of France, 
at the ſame time, earneſtly adviſed this little repu - 
blic to liſten to the mediation offered by ſome Swiſs 
cantons, to terminate, by an advantageous agree- 
ment, that kind of tedious and long war, which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between them and Savoy. How- 


ever, the tranſportation of arms from France into 
Spain, or Spaniſh Flanders, -was prohibited ; and 


Barrault * cauſed four thoufand five hundred pikes 
of Biſcay to be ſeized at Saint- John De Luz, which 
a French merchant of Dieppe had embarked for 
the Low Countries, notwithſtanding this order. 
The long ſtay which was made by Doria on the 
coaſt of Genoa with the galleys before mentioned, 
was another myſtery that could not be found out. 
He had failed for the coaſt of Villa Francha, as if 
with a deſign to take the three ſons of the Duke of 
Savoy on board, who appeared to be waiting at 
Nice, only for an opportunity of being conveyed to 


Spain; their father, it was ſaid, ſent them there to 


be educated, and to be raiſed to the firſt dignities 
of the ſtate , the government of Milan, and the 
viceroyſhip of Naples and Sicily, being thoſe he 
moſt eagerly panted after, probably becauſe he flat- 
tered himſelf, that thoſe titles would afford him an 
opportunity to Inatch ſome part of thoſe territories 
for himſelf. But every one was deceived ; Doria 
paſſed by without landing or ſtopping at Villa Fran- 
cha; nevertheleſs, there were perſons who conti- 
nued to believe that it had been his deſign, but that 
his reſentment for Savoy's not paying him thoſe ho- 
nours, nor eſteeming him ſo highly as he thought 


* Emerick Cobier de Barrault. | 
4 The ſecond of theſe princes was made viceroy of Pertugal, 
anv the third archbiſhop of 'I oledo and cardinal. 
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he deſerved, had prevented his execution of it: 
others maintained that it was agreed upon between 
the Duke of Savoy and him, that he ſhould act in 
this manner, to give the Duke a pretence for ſtay- 
ing longer at Nice, where, faid theſe conjecturers, 
he only waited for. an opportunity to make an at- 
tempt upon Provence: and others again thought 
they had diſcovered the reaſon of his departure, to 
be an order which they ſuppoſed he had received 
from Spain to go and join his ſquadron to the great 
naval army of the Spaniards : or poſhbly, the coun- 
cil of Madrid had nothing elſe in view, but to ac- 


cuſtom her neighbours to preparation and motions, 


for which they could not gueſs the cauſe. How- 
ever that may be, this did not prevent the voyage 
of the children of Savoy into Spain ; after a delay 
of ſome time longer at Nice, they pafſed on the 
twentieth of June within view of Marſeilles, with- 
out ſaluting the caſtle of If. Their convoy conſiſted 
of nine galleys, four of Malta, three of the Pope's, 
and two of Savoy. 

In the mean time, ſome other Spaniſh troops 
were upon their march from Italy to Flanders. His 
Majeſty was the more attentive to their motions, 
becauſe he was informed that Hebert, who had 
left France and retired to Milan, continued his for- 
mer intrigues with the Count of Fuentes: the ſe- 
eret was diſcovered by a letter that Hebert wrote to 
his brother, who was a treaſurer of France in Lan- 
guedoc. Theſe troops, as I was informed by his 
M.ijeity's letters to me at London, quitted Savoy, 
and paſſed the bridge of Greſin on the firſt of July; 
they conſiſted of ten Neapolitan companies, com- 
manded by Don Inigo de Borgia, and only Don 
Sancho de Lune remained in this canton with a 
ſmall body of troops, with a view no doubt to ha- 
ſten the treaty depending between Savoy and Ge- 
neva, which was concluded accordingly on the 
5th of the ſame month. The remainder of the 
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Spaniſh troops that were drawn from Italy, con- 
fiſted of four thouſand Milanois, commanded by 
the Count de Saint-George, who took the ſame 
rout. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, by which the 
Arehdukes received a great acceſſion of ſtrength, 
yet Henry was ſtill of opinion, that the Spaniards 
would not complete their enterpriſe upon Oſtend 
this year; they themſelves ſeemed to think that 
time alone could effect it, their forces being conſi- 
derably diminiſhed, The thoufand horſe that at- 
tended the Duke of Aumale were reduced by de- 
ſertion to leſs than five hundred, and thoſe that 
remained were fo great an expence to their own 
commanders, that they expected to be ſoon ob- 
liged to diſband them. Such was the ſituation of 
the United Provinces during this year, wherein 
they gained likewiſe another advantage over their 
enemies: a ſmall number of Dutch veſſels who 


4 


were going to load ſpices, meeting with fourteen 


Portugueſe galleys belonging C Goa, gave them 
chace, took five, in which they found great riches, 
and diſperſed the reſt. 

Europe, during the courſe of this year, had not 
more tranquillity in the eaſt than the weſt. Ma- 
homet III. to ſecure himſelf, as he thought, in the 
throne, cut the throats of twenty of his brothers. 
Buried in the receſſes of the ſeraglio, he did not 
22 that his mother, to whom he entirely a- 
bandoned the government, abufed his authority : 
and was firſt informed of it by the Janiſſaries, who 
came one day in a body, and in a manner that 
ſhewed they would neither brook a denial nor de- 
lay, demanded the head of the two Capi Agas, who 


directed the council of the Sultana-mother, and the 


baniſhment of this Sultana herſelf, which he was 
obliged to comply with immediately, He after- 
wards put his own ſon, and the Sultana his wife to 


death, 
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death, and was himſelf ſeized with the plague, of 
which he died. 


But it is now time to reſume the affairs of the 
kingdom. His Majeſty having returned from Villers- 
Coterets to Fontainebleau, I left him in this laſt 
place, and came to Paris, to attend my uſual em- 
ployments : theſe were to make the receivers-ge- 
neral of the diſtricts, and other perſons in office, 


bring in exact accounts; to caſhier thoſe who were 


convicted of any miſdemeanour, as it happened to 
Palot a receiver in Languedoc and Guienne; to 
make a proviſion of ſums neceflary to keep the old 
allies of the crown, and to acquire new ones, and 
the maintenance of thoſe that reſided in foreign 
courts for this purpoſe ; and, laſtly, by the mere. 
force of frugality and ceconomy, to enrich the 
treaſury, by diſcharging all the debts his Majeſty 
had contracted during the league, and the other 


engagements of the ſtate, at the head of which his 


Majeſty generally placed the penſions he allowed 
the Swiſs cantons, and was always very ſolicitous to 
know if they were diſcharged: the fewer allies we 
had in Italy, the more neceſſary the King thought it 
to ſoothe and manage them. He made a preſent of 
a ſuit of armour, which he had one day worn in 
battle, to the Venetian reſident at Paris; that re- 
public earneſtly requeſted it of him, and ſet fo high 
a value upon this preſent, that they hung up the 
ſuit of armour, with a kind of ceremony, in a 
place where it was expoſed to view, and ſerved for 
a monument to poſterity, of their veneration of a 
prince who was ſo juſtly famous for his military 
virtues. 

As the new ceconomy which I had introdnced 
into every branch of the revenue, cut off the great- 
eſt part of thoſe profits which the courtiers and o- 
ther perſons about the King drew ſrom different 
places, and leflened the preſents his Majeſty made 


them from his own purſe, they fell upon mothods 
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to ſupply. this deficiency; to which the prince, de- 
lizhted with an opportunity of ſatisfying them, con- 


fented' ſo much the more willingly as it coſt him 


nothing; this was to prevail on his Majeſty to paſs 


innumerable edicts, granting certain privileges and 
tolls upon particular parts of trade, to be enjoyed 
by them excluſively of all others. When this trick 


was once found, there was nothing that promiſed 
profit, which did not get into the brain of one or 
other among thoſe who thought they had a right 
to ſome favour from the King; intereſt gave every 
man invention, and the kingdom immediately 
fwarmed with thoſe petty monopolies. *, which 
though ſingly of little conſequence, yet- altogether 
were very detrimental to. the public, and particu- 


' larly to commerce, in which the leaſt obſtruction 
| 1 miſchief, I thought it my duty to make 
L. 


equent and earneſt remonſtrances to the King on 


this ſubject; and therefore made no ſcruple to ex- 


poſe myſelf to the anger of the Count of Soiſſons, 
with whom, as I have already ſaid, I coufd never 
hve three months together without a quarrel. 

The Count of Soiſſons preſented a petition to the 
King at Fontainebleau, in which he propofed that 
a grant ſhould be made him of fifteen pence upon 
every bale of goods exported; a deſign that muſt 
certainly have been ſuggeſted to him by ſome of his 
friends, ſot he could never have thought of it him- 
ſelf; nor did he know all the conſequences of it, at 


eaſt he aſſured the King, that this toll would not 


bring in more than thirty thouſand Hvres a-year ; 
and ſo wall perſuaded him ef the truth of what he 


| had aſſerted, that his Majeſty, who thought himſelf 


obliged to beſtow a gratuity of this value upon him, 
and being likewiſe vanquithed by repeated impor- 
tunitics, granted his requeſt, without giving me, who 


* Monopohes of all kinds are detrimental to the trale of na- 
tions, and leſſen the revei. ue of the-crowns 
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was then at Paris, any notice of it. Henry, that he 
might be troubled with no farther ſolicitations about 


it, cauſed an edict to be expedited for the Count, 
which he ſigned, and the ſeal was placed to it; but 


ſome remains of ſcruple with regard to trade, the 


importance of which he was fully ſenſible of, made 
him, in granting this favour, reſerve a verbal con- 
dition, that it ſhould not exceed fifty thouſand livres, 
preſs too hard upon the people, nor be too great 
a burden upon trade. 

That evening the King, reflecting upon what he 


had granted, began to have ſome ſuſpicion that he 


was impoſed upon: he wrote to me inſtantly, and 
propoſed the thing to me as an indifferent queſtion, 
without telling me what had paſſed, or naming any 

rſon. I knew not what to think of ſuch a de- 
mand, but ſetting myſelf to work, and, taking tomy 
aſſiſtance the account of my cuſtoms and domain,, 
and entries of proviſions, I found that the annual 
amount of this tax would not be leſs than three 


hundred thoufand crowns, and I could not but think 


it ſtill of more importance, when I reflected on the 
trade of hemp and linen, which it ſeemed likely 


to ruin in Britanny, Normandy, and great part of 
Picardy; I therefore went immediately to Fontaine- 
bleau, to make my report to his Majeſty. The 


King confefſed to me all that had happened, with 
many marks of aſtoniſhment that his confidence had 
been thus abuſed. "The true remedy had been to 
have cauſed the edict to be brought back, and have 
entirely ſuppreſſed it, as being obtained by a falſe 
pretence: but, that I might not be embroiled with 
the Count of Soiſſons, who could not be long igno- 
rant that it was I who had opened his Majeſty's 
eyes, it was agreed upon between us to have recourſe 
to another method, which was, to hinder the par- 


hament from regiſtering the edit. All that was ne- 


ceſſary for this purpoſe, was to ſend no letter with 
it, either under the King's hand or mine: this was 
an 
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-an agreement that had long been made between the 
King and the ſovereign courts ; and without this 
formality, whatever other orders were produced, 
the parliament knew what they had to do, and would 
not regiſter any thing. I was certain however, and 
I told his Majeſty ſo, that this expedient would not 
preſerve me from the reſentment of the Count, and 
of the Marchioneſs of Verneuil, who I diſcovered 
was concerned in this buſineſs; but J reſolved to 
hold firm againſt the Count, provided his Majeſty 
would be proof likewiſe to the ſolicitations of his 
' miſtreſs, which he promiſed me, and added, that 
he would openly ſupport me. 

Two or three days after my return to Paris, the 
Count of Soiſſons came to my houſe, and paid me 
many compliments, having, as he ſaid, occaſion for 
a Maximilian de Bethune, at full length; he thought 
by ſhewing me great kindneſs, and condeſcending 
to be familiar with me, he ſhould eaſily obtain my 
ſignature, without being obliged to tell me for what 
purpoſe he demanded it. I anſwered coldly, pre- 
tending to be quite ignorant of the matter, that 
I never figned any thing without, knowing what it 
was: the Count then found that he muſt have re- 
courſe to other means; he acquainted me with what 
his Majeſty had lately done for him, and faid, that 
as he was not ignorant of the private agreement be- 
tween the King, the ſovereign courts, and me, the 
ſignature which he demanded was a letter to the 
— of Britanny, and the court of aids at 

ouen. ; 

At this declaration, I aſſumed an air ſtill mcr2 
ſerious, and pretended to be greatly ſurpriſed that 
the King had given me no intimation of the aff ir, 
nor communicated it to the council, to whom reſo- 
Jutions of ſuch conſequence were always made 
known; and from thence took occalion to te!! ihe 
Count, that an edict of this nature, which bat fo 
hard upon the public intereſt, deſerving to bc ex- 


ceptcd 
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cepted from the general rule, I could not take the 


anger upon myſelf, that therefore he muſt addreſs 
himfelf directly to his Majeſty, or bring me at leaſt 
an order ſigned by him, which would ſerve to juſtify 
me againſt reproaches I could not fail to draw up- 
on myſelf, ſome time or other, for my compliance. 
The Count replied, with much bitterneſs, that I 
only made uſe of this extreme caution to ruin his 
deſign, and to break with him entirely; but finding 
theſe words could not alter my reſolution, he went 
away grumbling. I heard him mutter ſomething 
between his tee:h concerning our former quarrels, 
and he went to diſcharge his choler at the houſe of 
the Marchioneſs de Verneuil. 

This lady, although as much enraged with me as 
the Count of Soiſſons, was yet come to make me a 
viſit, juſt as I was leaving my cloſet to go to his 
Majeſty, who had returned to the Louvre. She 
could not have choſen a worſe time; the too eaſy 
King had juſt ſuffered a ſcore of edits, all in the 
ſpirit of the firſt, to be extorted from him, and, to 
ſay the truth, of but little conſequence. I ſet out 
with a full reſolution to make. a new attempt upon 
the King, in favour of the people, who would be 
prevented, by theſe extortions,from paying the land- 
tax. 'The Marchioneſs aſking what paper it was I 
had in my hand, This is a pretty buſineſs, Madam,” 
anſwered I in a paſhon, yet affecting to be much 
more angry than I really was; “ you are not the 
« laſt among thoſe that are concerned in it;” in ef- 
fect, her name made the ſixth article. I then open- 


ed the memorial, and read to her all the names, 


with the titles of the edicts © And what do you 
« intend to do with this?” ſaid ſhe. © I intend, 
% anſwered I, to make ſome remonſtrances to the 
& King upon it,” “ Truly,” replied ſhe, no longer 


able to contain her ſpleen, © he will have little to 


« do to take. your advice, and offend ſo many great 
people. And on whom, pray, would you have 
_ « the 
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« the King confer favours, if not on thoſe who are 
mentioned in this writing, his couſins, friends, 
« and miſtreſs?” „ What you ſay, Madam,” re- 
plied I, “ would be reaſonable enough, if his Ma- 
«« jeſty took the money all out of his own purſe ; 
« but to make a new levy upon the merchants, ar- 
« tiſts, labourers and countrymen, it will never do; 
de it is by them that the King and all of us are ſup- 
« ported, and 'tis enough that they provide fort a 
«© maſter, without having ſo many couſins, friends, 
&« and miſtreſſes to maintain.“ 

Madam de Verneuil loſt none of my words: ſhe 
dwelt particularly upon the laſt; and, in the rage, 
with which ſhe was tranſported, made uſe of them 
to form a thouſand wicked flanders. She flew im- 
mediately to the Count of Soiſſons, and told him, 
that 1 had ſaid the King had but too many relations, 
and that it would be happy for him and his people 
if he could get rid of them. The Count, mad with 
rage, went the next morning and demanded a con- 
ference with the King. Aſter a long enumeration of 
his ſervices, he told him, that I had ſo outrag eouſ- 
ly injured his honour, that he muſtabſolutely havemy 
life, unleſs his Majeſty would himſelf do him juſtice. 
Henry, ſeeing him in ſuch violent emotion, aſked 
him with great compoſure, what I had done or faid 
and whether the affront he had received was directly 
from me, or had been related to him by another 
perſon ? The Count, not caring to enter into any 
explanation, replied, that if we were both together 
in his Majeſty's preſence, not all the reſpect he 
ought to have for a perſon who was dear to him, 
ſhould hinder him from doing himſelf juſtice ; and 
added, that what he had ſaid was true, and he ought 
to be believed on his word, for he was not accu- 


* This reaſoning will apply to all kingdoms where the public 
money is laviſhed on penſions: I hele drones of ſtate ſuck the ho - 
- Bey made by the induſtrious, and muſt, in the end, ruin any naticn. 

| ſtomed 
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ſtomed to lie. If that was the caſe, couſin”, ſaid 
the King, in a voice ſuch as muſt naturally put 
him into confuſion, “ you would not be like on: | 
in your family; for we always produce your el- [|| 
ce der brother, in particular, as remarkable for this: [ 
« but ſince it was a report made to you, tell me 

« who made it,” and what he ſaid, and then I ſhall 1 
&« know what I ought to do, and will endeavour to 1 
« ſatisfy you, if you are to be ſatisfied with reaſon.” 
The Count replied, that he had taken an oath not 
to name the perſon from whom he received his in- 
formations, but that he was as well convinced of 
his veracity as his own. © Sothen, couſin,” anſwer- 
ed the King, “ you excuſe yourſelf from anſwering 1 
« my queſtion, on account of an oath you have ta- ii 
« ken to the contrary; and I will likewiſe take an | 
« oath to believe no more of your complaint than I 
cc what Monſieur de Roſny himſelf ſhall acknow- | | 
« ledge to me; for I have as good an opinion cf 1 
« his veracity, as you can potlibly have of choie | 
« who tell you theſe fine tales.” | 

The Count of Soiſſons, when he went out of the | 


King's preſence, diſcovered ſuch an exceſs of tury | 
againſt me, that his Majeſty thought it neceſſary to il 

ive me notice of it; which he did by Zamet and i! 
15 Varenne, whom, at the ſame time, he ordered to 1 


aſk me, If I had not by fome word or action given Bs | 
offence to the Count? I anſwered, that ever ſince J 


— — * 2x 


the viſit I had received from the Count at the arſe- fi 
nal, which was above fifteen days ago, I had never 4 
ſpoke to him, or any of his people; that the Mar- vi 
chioneſs de Verneuil indeed had been at my houſe, 11 
but neither ſhe nor I had mentioned the Count. "1 


« Oh!” faid the King, when theſe words were re- 
peated to him, © we need not doubt any longer '13 
« from whence this miſchief proceeds, ſince Ma- | 


lic „ dam de Verneuil is named; for ſhe is ſo full of | | 
4 « malice, and has ſuch a ready invention, that to 1 
ed * the leaſt word of Monſieur de Roſny ſhe would 14 
« add 
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add a hundred, nay, a thouſand; but for all that, 
« this affair muſt not be neglected.” The rage in 
which his Majeſty had ſeen. the Count, gave him 
reaſon to apprehend that he would take ſome violent 
reſolution againſt me; he therefore ſent La Varenne 
to tell me, that I ſhould never ſtir out of my houſe 
without being well attended, and that he defired I 
would ſpare nothing for my ſecurity ; adding, with 
great goodneſs, that all the expence I could be at in 
guarding myſelf would be far below what it would 
coſt him him if he ſhould loſe me *. | 

I cannot quit the article of this new creation of 
edicts, without taking notice of an arret of council 
much more ancient, by which a tax of anchorage 
was ordered to be levied on all the foreign vciflels 
that anchored in our ports. This, at the bottom, 
was no more than what was paid by our veſſels in 
foreign ports; nevertheleſs, it was with regret, and 
only by his Majeſty's expreſs orders, that J carried 


it into execution, looking upon it to be one of thele 


exactions which was molt likely to depreſs the vi- 
gour of our trade. The parliaments of Rouen and 
Rennes made great oppolition to the regiſtering 
them, and the Marechal d'Ornano beſtirred himſelf 
greatly, having money owing him from the ſtate, 
which had been charged upon that part for his re- 


* L*Ftoile's journal treats at large of this difference, which the 
King put an end to, by obliging the Count of Soiſſons to be con- 
tented with a letter of ſatisfaction which M, de Kuſny wrote to 
him: and, according to Matthieu, Henry IV. made the Count de 
Soitions and the Marquis de E oſny come into his «partment, and 
reconciled them ibid. 592 De I hou alſo ſpe:ks of it, b. 29. 
The fteadineſs of M. de g oſny has procured him preat cor men- 
dations from our hiſtorians ** He hid n+ confideration for any 
% thing, ſays father Chal..ns, but the King's ſervice ; nor could 
«© any reſpect for perſons of the greateſt quality, princes, or even 
% the Queen herſelf, prevail on hin to make the leaſt conceſſion, 
„% where he thought the King's intereſt or glory came in queſtion: 
„this gut him many enemies. and was the cauſe that. after the 
„ King's death. the Queen took the menagement of affairs out of 
* \ is hands.” Bit. ce Fr. vol. 3. p. 255. 
imburſement. 
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imburſement. The eſtabliſhment of commiſſioner- 
examiners, lieutenant-particuliers, aſſaſſeurs- crimi- 
nels, and other officers of juſtice, met with no leſs 
difficulty from the ſame court of Rouen, which more 
than any other oppoſed theſe new edicts; the laſt 
were made with an intention to ſatisfy and ſend 
back the colonels and captains of companies, who 
had waited at Paris a long time for their pay, in 
conſequence of theſe new regulations: probably it 
was the meeting with ſuch obſtacles as theſe to his 
deſigns, that had long made Henry ſolicitous to ſup- 
prets the chamber of requeſts in all his parliaments. 
He had laboured very earneſtly to effect this, and 
aCually began with that of the parliament of Tou- 
louſe this year, which continued to be ſuppreſſed, 
notwithſtanding all the objections that were made to 
it by his own council, in which all the debate ran 
contrary to him. 

The quarrel between the Count of Soiſſons and 
me made a gieat noiſe; but the King, to ſhew me 
that it had produced no alteration in his friendſhip, 
ſent me notice by Beringhen ſome days afterwards, 
that he intended to paſs by Roſny, in the journey 
he was upon the point of making to Normandy, 
and thar he expected I ſhould treat him there with 
his court. The princes, princeſſes, and the con- 
ſtable, were all that the King permitted to be of this 
party. The preparations I made were worthy of 
him who did me the honour to be my gueſt : but 
the entertainment was diſturbed by an unſoreſeen 


accident; the rivers were ſo much ſwelled by a ſud- 


den ſtorm, that the offices of Roſny were over- 
flowed *, the fruit ſpoiled, as well as the labour of 
the ſervants ; the ladies were terrified, ſuppoſing the 


*I believe L'Etoile a little exaggerates this accident, when he 
ſays their Majeſties with great difficulty eſcaped the danger. The 
King, adds he, laughing, told M-: de Roſny, that heaven and 
** earth were combined againſt him, and that he ought boldly to 
* take care of himſelf.” 


Vo. III. T danger 


— 4 
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danger to be much greater than it really was. I re 
moved their fears by cauſing a conduit to be open- 
ed, through which the water uſed to have a paſſage, 
and which had been filled up to make the paſſage 
more commodious for his Majeſty and for the car- 
riages. I had already begun to make the road and 
the bridge at the entrance to Roſny, but neither 
were yet completed. 

The waters did great damage for ten leagues 
about; but I came off for two or three hundred 
crowns. | 

His Majeſty proceeded as far as the Lower Nor- 
mandy, but did not go beyond Caen ; he took the 
government of it from Crevecceur-Montmorency, 
who was accuſed of carrying on correſpondences 
with Bouillon and d'Auvergne, particularly with 
Tremouille, whoſe kinſman he was, and gave it to 
Bellefonds. From Caen the King paſſed through 
Rouen , where he ſettled entirely all the affairs of 
that province, In. this city he declared his pleaſure 
concerning the marriage of my daughter, whom, as 
it was formerly mentioned, the Princeſs Catharine 
had propoſed for the Duke of Rhoan, and who had 
fince that time been demanded in marriage by Mon- 
fieur and Madam de Fervaques, for Monſieur de 
Laval the ſon of that lady. His Majeſty at Rouen 
ordered me rather to prefer Laval; but he once 
more altered his opinion. 

The affairs of religion were in part the occaſion 
of the journey his Majeſty had lately taken ; and 
the Duke of Bouillon had likewife a ſhare * in it. 
He was not yet quite diſcouraged from his attempts 
upon the King of England : he was ſtill in the court 


+ © The King was attacked at Rouen with ſo violent a looſe- 
& neſs, as to void blood, which the phyſicians ſaid came from his 
having eaten too great a quantity of raw oyſters, L' Etoile, 
anno ' 1903e - | 

It is in vain to endeavour at any juſtification of the Duke of 
Bouillon His own hiſtorian gives up his defence, after the depo- 
ſition of the Count d'Aurergne, b. 53. 
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of the Elector Palatine, whom he adviſed to build a 
citadel upon the ground which divided his territo- 
ries from France, for the defence, he ſaid, oſ the 
true religion; and had the boldneſs, without ask- 
ing his Majeſty's leave, to ſolicit Errard, his firſt en- 
gineer, to come and draw the plan of this fortreſs 
for him. To ſerve his ambition every thing ſeem- 
ed lawful, and ſacred as well as profane things were 
proſtituted to that purpoſe. He publiſhed a wri- 
ting this year, in which he exclaimed, in a moſt out- 
rageous manner, againſt the whole body of the Pro- 
teſtants : he had already drawn great advantages 
from this ſtratagem, and ſeconded it on his fide by 
counterfeiting perfectly well great uneaſineſs and 
apprehenſion of the miſeries which hung over the 
Proteſtants, in conſequence of the new reſolutions 
that were taken by the council of France, to whom 
he attributed theſe libels. However, it was no dif- 
ficult matter to prove, that they had been compoſed 
by his friends, and ſent into England with a view 
to hinder his Majeſty from ſucceeding in his endea- 
vours to gain King James: but it was upon weak 
and hot-headed perſons that Bouillon always im- 
poſed ; and on them indeed his pains were not all 
caſt away. An aflembly of Proteſtants was held at 
Saumur and Poitou, on occaſion of the King's laſt 
indiſpoſition, in which Du-Pleſlts extolled this duke 
in a manner not only ridiculous, but likewiſe inſo- 
lent. and preſumptuous ; for the praiſes he gave his 
hero ſeemed to be all at the King's expence, whom 
he calumniated without any reſpect to his perſon or 
dignity. | 


Ot all theſe aNemblies none made ſo much noiſe 


as that which was held at Gap, the latter end of this 
year. The Elector Palatine and the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, by their letters and creatures, cauſed queſtions 
to be propoſed in it which had a ſtrong tendency to 
the rekindling a war. The miniſter Ferrier, by 
their orders, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail 
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upon the Proteſtants to inſert among their articles 


of contethon, that the Pope is the antichriſt: ſurely 
it could not be called a ſpirit of religion, but rather 


of diſcord and intrigue, that preſided at the deci- 
ſion of this ridiculous tenet, which they likewiſe 


propoſed to ſend printed to all the univerſities of 


Europe. As ſoon as the King was informed of this 
ſcandalous proceeding, he ſent me orders from Fon- 


tainebleau, where he had reſided ſince his return 
from Normandy, to put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs 
of the Proteſtants, and, above all, to hinder this 
new article of faith * found being received. Villeroi 
likewiſe by his commands, preſſed me to exert my- 
ſelf on this occaſion. I wrote immediately to 
Saint Germain + and Deſbordes; and whether it 
was owing to the arguments I made uſe of to ſhew 
them the folly of their conduct, or the advice I gave 


them not to irritate Henry, who _y ſaw was re- 


ſolved not to ſpare them, I know not, but the article 
in queſtion was at length ſuppreſſed. The Pope, I 
believe, was under great apprehenſions about it; 
for he was ſo extremely enraged, that it was with 
difficulty his Majeſty could appeaſe him : and pro- 
bably it was to this incident that the Jeſuits owed 
their re-eſtabliſhment in France. The Holy Father 
had the conſolation to ſee his dominions filled with 
an acceſſion of monks of every kind, Auguſtins 
reformed, Recolets, barefooted Carmelites, igno- 
rant friarsz and amongſt the other ſex, capuchin 
nuns, folietans, and Carmelites: ſo many religious 
orders were never inſtituted at one time as in this 
ear. 

The boldneſs of the Proteſtants on this occaſion 

will not appear ſo ſurprifing, if it be conſidered, 


®. Lee the life of Du-Pleſſis Mornay, b. 2. p. 296. where we 
find ſteps aken by De-Mornay to poocure the reception of this 
abſu1d tenet. 
Dapucics from the Calviniſt p-rty to reſide at court, accor- 
dirg to the cuſtom of that time. 
that 
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that they had even gone greater lengths upon ano- 
ther, when they were inſolent enough to offer their 
mediation tothe King, in favour of certain foreign 
princes with whom he had reaſon to be diſſatisfied. 
L was continually repeating to them, that thoſe re- 
bellious proceedings would fall heavy upon them 
one day or other, and that they would groan for 
them a long time ; but they had prophets whoſe 
prediCtions were far more agreeable to them than 
mine. Bouillon, La-Tremouille, Leſdiguieres, and 
Du - Pleſſis, to render my repreſentations ineffectual, 
and myſelf the object of their hatred, inſinuated 
every where, that 1 ſacrificed on all occaſions, that 
very religion for which I pretended fo much zeal; 
and that, by this practice, I enriched myſelf with 
wealth and preferment, to which other men had a 
better claim; nor did the Papiſts, except perhaps a 
very few, conſider themſelves as at all obliged to- 
me for that which I did upon principles of pure 
equity; for by the malignity of my ſtars, or the 
invidiouſneſs of my place, I muſt honeſtly own I 
loſt my labour. 

While theſe eomplaints of the Proteſtants againſt 
me ran higheſt, I went one day to his Majeſty, with 


an intention to make him ſuch repreſentations as 


would ſecure me againſt the effects of their malice. 
The king was then in a gallery near his chamber, 
walking with the Duke of Montpenſier, Cardinat 
JO and the Duke of Epernon: he made me 
a ſign to approach, and aſked me whether I could 
gueſs the ſubject of his converſation with thoſe three 


gentlemen ? I anſwered only with a bow. We 


« were talking, ſaid the King, of the government 


of Poitou, and they have adviſed me to give it 
6 to you; could 2 have imagined this? they be- 


& ing ſuch good Catholics, and you ſuch an obſti- 


57 


government was vacant, Lavardin, who was gover- 
nor of Perche and Maine, had the reverſion of it af- 
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ter the death of Malicorne, who was very aged and 
infirm, and intended to reſign his own for it; but 
reflecting that all his eſtates were ſituated in the 
provinces he was at preſent governor of, he releaſed 
Malicorne from his engagement, and both together 
came to reſign. this government to the King, that he 
might diſpoſe of it in favour of one of his natural 
children. | | 
Henry likewiſe infiſted upon my gueſſing his mo- 
tives for preferring me to this poſt, rather than any 
other perſon, or even thoſe that were ſo near to 
him. | had nothing to alledge, but the knowledge 
his Majeſty had of my fidelity and ardour .for his 
ſervice. The King replied, that his true reaſon for 
giving it me, was, becauſe I was an Huguenot, but 
a reaſonable one, and zealous for the good of my 
country; that the Proteſtants beholding me in this 
light, could not but be highly ſatisfied with his 
choice; and that he did not doubt but that his 
whole kingdom would' be no leſs ſo, fince I was ca- 
pable of inſpiring them with more dutiful ſenti- 
ments, of giving them juſt notions of their King, 
and of teaching them to rely on his goodneſs, and 
to reſpect and love his perſon ; and that by ſuffer- 
ing the gratuities which he granted to the principal 
members of this body to paſs through my hands, 
the authority which the Duke of Bouillon till pre- 
ſerved amongſt them might be deſtroyed. His Ma- 
jeſty added (without doubt becauſe theſe three gen- 
tlemen, who were alſo joined by Briſſac, Ornano, 
and Roquelaure, were preſent) that although be felt 
ſo ſtrong an affection for his religion, as to wiſh 
with the utmoſt ardour to ſee it embraced by all 
the Huguenots, and by me in particular, yet he 


could never forget that God had made uſe of that 


body, and of the cities of Rochelle, Bergerac, and 
Mountauban, eſpecially to free him from the oppreſ- 
ſion of Spain, to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his juſt 
claims, and to fave even his life from the fury of the 
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leaguers 5 that, on this account, however diſcon- 
tented he Might be with thoſe cities for diſcovering 
leſs duty and affection for him than formerly, yet, 
nevertheleſs, he thought himſelf obliged in honour 
to continue the ſame gratuities he had alwaysallow- 
ed them for their fortifications and colleges. The 
King repeated ſeveral inſtances which the province 
of Poitou had hitherto given, of its inviolable at- 
tachment to its lawful prince, “ when no Bouillon, 
ſaid he, “ was there to excite them to ſedition;“ 
and could not hinder himſelf from ſaying, that at 
this very time the welfare of the kingdom depend- 
ed upon maintaining a peace with the Proteſtants. 
After this his Majeity told me, that I might treat 
directly with Meſſicurs de Lavardin and Malicorne, 
repeating, that it was more for the intereſt of the 
ftate, and therefore more agreeable to his inclina- 
tions, to give this government to me than to his 
own children. All that were preſent ſaid ſomethin 
in approbation of what his Majeſty had done, and in 
praiſe of me; and I made my acknowledgment to 
all, either in words, or by low bows. I diſpatched: 
Montmartin immediately to Lavardin and Mali- 
corne, and he tranſacted the buſineſs with ſuch pru- 
dence, that by a ſeaſonable preſent of a thouſand 
crowns to thoſe whoſe advice they took in this af- 
fair, I got this government from them ſor twent 
thouſand crowns. Upon their reſignation, Du-Freſne 
ſent me, on the fixteenth of December, the patents 


for the government of Poitou, Chatellerudois, Lou- 


dunois, &c. This made my revenue from govern- 
ments amount to thirty thouſand livres; namely, 
twelve thouſand livres from the governments of 
Mante and Gergeau, which J already poſſeſſed, and 
were both very lucrative for private governments, 
eſpecially Gergeau, on account of the garriſons; and 
eighteen thouſand livres from that of Poitou: in 
this ſum, however, I have always included my ſa- 

laries 
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Jaries for the two poſts of ſuperintendent of the for- 


tilications, and of the works. 


I muſt not omit giving ſome account of the at- 
tempts that were made this year in France, to eſta- 
bliſh the ſtuff · manufactures, and eſpecially filk ones. 
Henry, who was carried with ardour to every thing 
which, in his opinion, could contribute to the glory 


and utility of the kingdom, ſuffered himſelf to be 


perſuaded by Les Bourgs and Des Cumans, that it 
was a mighty eaſy matter not only to ſupply filks for 
our home-conſumption, which uſed to be brought 
from foreign countries and diſtant regions, but alſo 
to carry on a conſiderable trade with foreigners for 
this merchandiſe. For this purpoſe, all that is ne- 
eeſſary, faid they, is to give encouragement to ſilk- 
weavers to come amongſt us, to increaſe the breed 
of ſilk worms, plant mulberry trees, and erect large 
buildings fit for thoſe ſort of manufactures. I ex- 


claimed loudly againſt this ſcheme, which I never 


approved ; but the King was ſo prejudiced in fa- 
your of it, that all my remonſtrances were ineffec- 
tual. - 

- I remember that one day when his Majeſty did 
me the honour to viſit me at the arfenal, to confer 
with me upon the neceſſary methods ſor cſtabliſh- 
ing theſe manufactures, which could not be done 
without a great expence, we had a pretty warm de- 
bate about it.“ I know not,” ſaid he, to me, find- 
ing J received all the propoſals he made me on this 
ſubject, with that reſerve and coldneſs which I al- 
ways aſſumed when I was not in his opinion, “I 
& know not what whim this is that you have taken 
& in your head, to oppoſe a ſcheme ſo well calcu- 
& lated to enrich and embelliſh the kingdom, to 
& root out idleneſs from among the people, and 
& which I ſhould find ſo much ſatisfaction in com- 


6. pleting.” I replied, that his laſt reaſon had fo 


much weight with me, that if I could ſee the leaſt 
probability of ſucceeding in the ſchemes for a fils 
manufacture, 
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Wy manufacture, I ſhould content myſelf with repre- 
ſenting to his Majeſty, that he would purchaſe this 
8 ſatisfaction at rather too high a price, and deſtroy 
a. | by it that which he propoſed to himſelf in the exe- 
on; cution of thoſe great deſigns, which, by his com- 
3 mand, I had mentioned to the King of England; 
ry but that I entreated him not to be offended with me, 
To if I preſumed to tell him, that I could not, as he 
obs did, ſee either glory or utility reſulting from this 
* eſtabliſhment. I then asked him, if he would per- 
ht mit me to give him my reaſons for thinking ſo dif- 
Iſo ferently from him? © I give you leave, ſaid he, but 
"Mi te upon condition that you afterwards hear mine, 
_ '& which, I am perſuaded, are more convincing than 
K. « yours.” I then made the following obſervations 
7 to his Majeſty. 
8 That it was through a wiſe diſpenſation of provi- 
ws dence, which deſigned that all the nations of the 
— earth, or of one continent, ſhould be obliged, by 
* their common neceſſities, to have an intercourſe 
3 with each other; this country was fitted to produce 
one thing, and that another, excluſively of all the 
id reſt: France had the good fortune to be ſo favour- 
* ably diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribution of benefits, 
* that no country probably, except Egypt, ſo univerſal- 
_ ly abounded with whatever ſupplied the neceſſities, 
RY or contributed merely to the convenienciesof life, for 
ry the reſt of the world; her corn, grain, and pulſe, 
79 her wine, cyders, flax, hemp, ſalt, wool, oil, dying 
Fg drugs, that immenſe quantity of cattle, great and 
: 1 ſmall, which uſually ſerve her inhabitants for food, 
putting her in a condition not only to envy none of 
_ her neighbours on the ſcore of any of theſe advan- 
9 tages, but even to diſpute with them thoſe which 
4 make up all the trade they carry on: Spain, Italy, 
Ag and Sicily, are of this number. 
10 It is certain, that her climate refuſes ſilk: the 
A ſpring begins too late, and an exceſſive moiſture al- 
11 molt al ways prevails; and this inconvenience, which 
13 
e, 
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_ 1s abfolately irremediable, affects not only the ſilk- 
worms, which, on this account, are hatched with 
great difficulty, but likewiſe the mulberry-trees that 
theſe infects feed upon; for which a mild and tem- 
perate air is neceſſary in the ſeaſon wherein they put 
forth their leaves. The difficulty of multiplying 
them in a country where none ever grew, cannot 
but be very great; it will be five years at leaſt be- 
fore there can be any certainty of their coming to 
perfection, during which we risk the loſs of time, 
labour, and the produce of the ground they are 
planted in. But are theſe difficulties, which ought 
to diſſuade us from engaging in an enterpriſe, the 
ſucceſs of which they do not render doubtful but 
impoſſible, a real loſs to us? That is the queſtion. 
A country life affords fo many various labours 
and employments, that in France none need be idle, 
but thoſe who reſolve againſt all work; thereſore it 
is neceſſary to begin, by curing people of this lazy 
diſpoſition, which, if real, is the only thing worthy 
of attention. But how is this dene by offering 
tem the culture of ſilk for an employment? firſt, 
they leave one proſeſſion, which brings them in a 
certain and ſufficient income, for another, where 
their gains are caſual and doubtful. It would not 
indeed be very difficult to make them prefer this to 
the former; becauſe it is but too natural to quit a 
hard and laborious kind of life, iuch as agriculture 
is, conſidered in its full extent, for one that, like 
working upon ſilk, does not fatigue the body by any 
violent motion. But even this is another argument 
to prove the dangerous conſequences of ſuffering 
the country - people to be thus employed; it has 
been a common obſervation, at all times and in all 
. that the beſt ſoldiers are found amongſt the 
amilies of robuſt, laborious, and nervous workmen: 
if, inſtead of theſe, we inliſt men who are brought 
up to no other labour than what z child, if taught 
it, has ſtrength to perform, we ſhall be ſoon Go 
vinced 
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Ik» vinced they are no longer fit for the military art, 
ith which requires, as I have often heard his Majeſty 
hat himſelf obſerve, a ſtrong conſtitution, confirmed by 
m- laborious.exerciſes, that tend to maintain in its full 
ut vigour the whole ſtrength and force of the body. 
ng And this military art, the ſituation of France, and 
10t the nature of her politics, make it abſolutely ne- 
e- ceſſary to hinder from degenerating or being de- 
to preſſed. 
we, il At the ſame time that we enervate the country 
we | people, who in every reſpect are the true ſupporters 
ht of the ſtate, among thoſe of the city, we introduce 
he luxury with all her train of miſchiefs, effeminacy, 
ut KF Noth, voluptuouſneſs, and that domeſtic extrava- 
n. gancy, which is not to be feared that people who 
Irs have but little, and know how to be ſatisfied with 
le, that little, will ever plunge into. In France we have 
it already too many of theſe uſeleſs citizens, who un- 
2y der habits glittering with gold and embroidery, con- 
hy ceal the manners of weak women. 
ng The objection, that immenſe ſums of money are 
ſt, carried out of France into foreign countries for 
a the ſupport of this luxury, proves the truth of 
re what have juſt obſerved, and deſtroys the infe- 
ot rence they pretend to draw from it: would they 
to reaſon juſtly upon the inconveniency that ariſes 
a from this commerce, and this importation of vain 
re | and unneceffary merchandiſes, they would be con- 
wn. 2 vinced, that the beſt thing that could be done, 
1 would be to ſuppreſs the uſe of them entirely, and 
at | abſolutely prohibit their being brought into France; 
& | at the ſame time to fix, by good and ſevere regu- 
lations, the richneſs of clothes and furniture z and 
It 8 to put every thing of this kind upon the ſame 
8 Ii footing as they were in the reigns of Lewis XI. 
= Charles VIII. and Lewis XII.“ That neceſlity 
it | 
* * Many edicts of this kind were iſſued out at different times, 
4 during the reign of Henry IV. againſt which the dealers in filk at 
> Paris 
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which obliges us to dreſs in one ſort of ſluffs ra- 


| ther than another, is the mere vice of fancy; and 


the price that is ſet upon them, an evil we fall into 
with full conviction. Were we to conſider, 
though but with the lighteſt attention, the ſource 
of what is called the faſhion, we ſhould find to 
our ſhame and confuſion, that a ſmall number of 
perſons, and thoſe the moſt deſpicable of a great 
city, which incloſes all ſorts indifferently within 
her walls, for whom, if we were acquainted with 
them, we ſhould feel that contempt we have for 
men without morals, or that compaſſion we have 
for fools, that theſe very men diſpoſe neverthe- 
Teſs of our purſes, and keep us enſlaved to their ca- 
Prices. | | 

But ſilk clothes are not the only things which 
require reformation by the royal power; there is 
as much to be done with reſpect to diamonds, 
jewels, ſtatues, and pictures, if it be conſidered as 
a grievance, that foreigners take away our gold 
and ſilver: we muſt likewiſe take into conſidera- 
tion, equipages, kitchen-furniture, moveables, 


and every thing in which theſe metals are made uſe 


of. If we reflect upon the amazing extravagance 


Paris preſented many uſeful remonſtrances ty the King and M. de 
Roſny. The memoirs for the hiſtory of France relate in what 
manner that miniſter received the Sieur Henri»t, who ſpoke for 
them, a good old merchant, whoſe manners and dreſs bore the 
marks of ſimplicity and plainneſs of the tradeſmen of former times. 
t—** The next day,” ſays the writer of theſe Memoirs, © the 

% waited on M. de Sully, who anſwered them only with diſdain 
** and ridicule ; for Henriot having put one knee to the ground, 
& that nobleman immediately raiſed him up ; and having turned 
* him round, the better to ſurvey his old faſhioned dreſs, being a 
4% ſhort holiday gown, lincd with taffety, his jacket, and the reſt 
« of his clothes, ornamented with ſilks of different kinds, in the 
% manner they were formerly wore by merchants,” he ſaid to him, 
Honeſt friend, what reaſon can you and your company have to 
complain, when you are much finer than I am ? Is not this da- 
« mask, this taffety? &c. And after turning them into ridicule, 
* ſent them away without giving them any other ſatisfaction ; 


© ruder and havghtier than his maſter,” Vol. 2. p. 278. 1 
that 


which made them ſay, as they were returning, The ſervagt is 
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that prevails in France, the ſums ſquandered fool - 

iſhly in gardens, buildings, coſtly works, enter- 

tainments, liquors, and what not; if we think on 

the exorbitant price paid for offices, of marriages 

ſet up to auction, what is there that wants no re- 

formation? We cannot charge to ſoreign manu- 

factures the tenth part of the money that is thrown 

away in France, without the leaſt neceſſity. The 

care which the law and the finances would re- 

quire, would engage us in an endleis digreſſion; 
theſe two bodies of men, of which the one ought 
to be the guardians of regularity, and the other of 
parſimony, ſeem only to have been brought into 
the world, to deſtroy both the one and the other, 
Theſe are the only people that know what 1t 1s to 
be rich; and how they come by this wealth, may 
be ſeen by the manner in which they ſpend it: 
the old chancellors, firſt preſidents, counſellors of 
ſtate, and the heads of the courts and revenues, if 
they were to come into the world again, would 
not know how to find thoſe who now fill their 
places, and reſemble them in nothing but their 
titles 


1 


* Though ſilk and other materials of luxury, are in ſtrictneſs no 
otherwiſe good or bad than according to the good or bad uſe made 
of them ; yet, as it is really more common to apply them to bad 
than to good purpoſes, the good intention of the author, and the 
purity of his morals, cannot be ſufficiently praiſed. The rigid 
defenders of the Chriſtian doctrines do, and always will eſpouſe his 
ſentiments : but it muſt he acknowledged, that the politicians of 
the preſent times, even thoſe who are molt ſevere, think d fferent- 
ly ; they find nothing coneluſive in thoſe examples of antiquity 
which are produced againſt luxury, even in reſpect to the times 
from which they are taken, much leſs in regard to the preſent. 
According to their opinion, other cauſes brought about thoſe revo- 
lutions which were attributed to it; which cauſes having now loſt 
their force, ſuch reyolutions do not, nor can they happen again, 
the increaſe of yold and filver in Europe, occaſioned by the mines 
of thoſe metals, diſcovered in America, and whence this part of the 
world has been enriched within the laſt two centuries, has intro- 


duced by its natural conſequence luxury or ſuperfluity, which 
Vol. III. makes 
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J faid every thing I could think of on this ſub- 
Ject, that carried with it any force, to bring the 
King over to my opinion but J could not pre- 
vail. *© Your arguments are very ſtrong,” ſaid he 
to me; “ and I would rather chooſe to fight the 
« King of Spain in three pitched battles, than en- 
«© gage all theſe people of the law, the offices, and 
de the city, eſpecially their wives and daughters, 
«© whom you have brought upon my back, with 
“ all your whimſical regulations.” * Then it is 
“ your pleaſure, Sire,“ replied I, “ that I thould 
«« ſpeak to you no more upon this ſubject: how- 
ever, time and experience will convince you, 
* that France is not fitted for theſe gewgaws.” 
I was obliged to content myſelf with endeavour- 


ov 


ing only to prevail upon the King to alter his in- 


tention of taking the Tournelles, and that whole 
encloſure, for the new buildings he projected for 
his filk manufactories. I repreſented to him, that 
he would one day deftroy what it would coſt him 


Jo much to build, and brought to his remembrance, . 


that once, when he was laying with me the foun- 
dations of a deſign, far more noble and juſt, the 
'Tournelles 


makes the neceſſuy exchange againſt- the redundance of money, 
otherwiſe an uſeleſs drag This his entirely changed the face of 
Europe, unavoidably influenced the ſyſtems of government, and 
left no means of aggrandiſing any ſtate except by commerce, which 
opens every inlet to luxury: no inconveniencies ariſe from hence, 
till it exceeds what the profits of commerce will afford: beſides, 
experience demonſtrate, more clearly than reaſoning can, that it is 
not at all incompatible, either with order, ſubordiuation, or a mili- 
tary ſpirit, . 

As to what relates to ſilk, ſhould we even ſuppoſe with Vi. de 
Sully, that France is improper to produce it, his manner of reaſon- 
ing will nevertheleſs be imperfeR, as he feems to have been ignorant 
how much the manufacture adds to the value of the original mate» 
rials, and of what advantage that is to the Kingdom. If any one 
ſhould ſtill remain unconvinced of this truth he ought to be lent 
for conviction to our manufactures of ſiks at Lyons, Tours, &c. 
and in ſpite of what ovr zuthor ſays in this place, the eſtabliſhment 
of the manufactures of ſtuffs of all kinds, which wes begun in the 
reign of Henry IV. Will always cowpet us to ſpeak in praile of bs 

Shs | * 
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Tournelles had been deſtined for another building 
of a very different kind“ . As things ſhall fall 
« out,” replied Henry; and this was all I could 
get from him. He followed Zamet, who came to 
tell him, that the dinner he had ordered to be pre- 
pared for him at his houſe, was ready. 

It was not, I confeſs, without deep regret, that 
I ſaw ſuch large ſums of money ſquandered, which 
might have been employed to ſo many uſeful pur- 
poſes. I made a calculation of the expence Henry 
was commonly at every year, in buildings, in play, 
for his miſtreſſes, and hounds, and found that it 
amounted to twelve hundred thoutand crowns, 
a ſum ſufficient to maintain a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand foot: I could not, though I riſqued the dan- 
ger of loſing his affections, be filent upon this ſub- 
ject. He commanded me to give fix thouſand 
livres to Madam de Verneuil, too happy once 
more to purchaſe, at this price, that domeſtic 
quiet which was ſo often interrupted by his wife 
and his miſtreſs ; but, fortunately for him, he 
eſcaped any broils this year. It was the current 
report at Fontainebleau, and for a long time be- 
lieved, that the Queen was again with child, but 
it was afterwards found to be a miſtake ; which 
the King did me the honour to inform me of. 

The colony that was ſent to Canada this year, 
was among the number of thoſe things that had not 
my approbation: there was no kind of riches to 
be expected from all thoſe countries of the new 
world, which are beyond the fortieth degree of 


See on this article L'Efſay politique ſur le commerce, chap 9. p- 
105. ſecond edit. 1736. | 

* The building hete meant, was intended to be a magnificent 
ſquare of ſeventy two fathom on cvery ſide, which was to be cal- 
led the ſquare of France; eight ſtreets were to have opened into it, 
of eight toiſes, in breadth, bearing the names of fo many provinces, 
The deſign for it was made in 1608, but the death of Henry IV. 
Put a ſtop to the execution of it: under the following reign it was 
exccutcd in part, and was called the royal ſquare, 
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latitude. His Majeſty gave the conduct of this ex- 
pedition to the Sieur Du Mont “. 
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I| Began this year, as I had done all the preceding 

ones, by the performance of a ceremony an- 
nexed to my employment, which was to preſent 
their Majeſties with two purſes of filver medals. 


See in the Septenary, the deſcription of a voyage made to Ca- 
pada by the Sieur Du Mont. There is alſo a rel:tion ot the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of this part of the new world; but it is very 


' unfaithful, and filled with fables, M. de Sully is ag2ia miſtiken in 


this point; our new colonies are a proof of it, We refer for a 
further account of this matter to L*Etlai politique ſur le commerce. 

Liberty and protection, theſe two words which comprehend the 
only true means of bringing the internal commerce of a nation 
into a flouriſhing ſtate, may, in another ſenſe, be applied to the 
trade carried on to the two Indies; that is to ſay, as the author of 
theſe memoirs remarks, that none of the trading nations of Europe 
ſhould be excluded from it, but that it ſhould be indiſcriminately 
{hared amongit them all: epd that the method of carrying it on 
to the molt general advantage, is by excluſive privileges, granted 
not to private perfons, but to whole companics acting under the 
name, and by the authority of the King. | 

] ought nct to forget obſerving here, that the firſt company for 
carrying on a trade to the Eaſt Indies was eilabliſhed in France, 
under the reign of Henry IV. and in the year after his death. It 
was formed by a Fleming, called Gerrard le-Roy. The edict of 
its eſtabliſhment, which bears date the fiſt of June 1604, grants 
many exemptions and privileges to this company : the fitth 2nd 
ſixth articles are ſomething remarkable, it being therein ſaid, that 
gentlemen might become members of this company, without de- 
rogation to their gentility. The diſſieulty of procuring the neceſ- 
ſary funds, the diſunion amongſt the members, and all the other 
cauſes which have fo often ſince occaſtned the deſtruction of this 
inſtitution, prevented its having the propoſed effect at that time: 
It was referved for the celebrated M. Colbert, to place it on a more 
ſolid and durable baſis. The hiſtory of this company, the many 


advantages whereof are at preſent more known than ever, would 


cariy me too far; and moreover is to be found alieady in many 


good books. 
When 
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| When I went to pay them the accuſtomed compli» 
ments on the firſt day of the new year, I came 
into their chamber ſo early in the morning that 1 
: found them {till. in bed. Beſides the purſe of ſil- 
ver, I had cauſed two purſes of gold medals to be 
ſtruck,, which they received with great pleaſure. 
Roquelaure, Frontenac, and La Varenne, coming 
that moment into the room, the converſation 
turned entirely upon theſe medals,. of which the 
emblem was an open granado, and the device al- 
„ luded to an anecdote in antient hiſtory concerning 
l Darius“ and Zopyrus. Ihe deſign was the more 
. 2greeable to the King, as he found it affect the 
| | malecontents of France in ſuch a manner, as he 9 
had a few days before directed me to make it aſfeck i 
y them. His Majeſty the next day made me a pre- 4 
1 ſent of his picture, in a box ornamented with dia- ; 
7 monds; and the Queen ſent my wife a diamond 1 
1 chain and bracelet of great value. 1 
n The death of the Ducheſs of Bar, his Majeſty's inn 
e only + filter, was the firſt intereſting event to the J 
; | court. 1 
© 1 
4 As an explanation of theſe medals would be of little,conſe+ 3198 
1 quence, I forbear to give any ; nor do I take any notice of them 318 
5 in the beginning of any other years. Thoſe who intereſt them- i] 
| ſelves in ſubjects of this nature, may fee the ſeries of theſe medals, il 
£ vol 2. p. 6. of the old memoirs, where they are collected by the | 
: author. 1 
% Ihe ſuſpicion ſome. conceived of this Princeſs having been 
K poitoned, was entirely groundleſs: her death was attributed by o- 
- thers to the potions ſhe took to make her pregnant: it rather ſeems 
3 to have been occaſioned from her phyũcians having treated her as: 
rs being with child though ſhe was not. Andrew du Laurens, whom 
. the King ſent to her, was not miſtaken in this reſpect, as the reſt 
were ; but the princeſs herfelf was fo firmly perſuaded of her being 
with child, by the extreme defire ſhe had to find it fo, that ſhe re- 
= fuſed to take any of the medicines preſcribed by that phyſician ; is 
magining he wanted to fave her life, at the expence of the child's, 
: ſhe believed herſelf to have conceived ; whereas ſhe was not at all 
y | ſolicitous about the preſervation of her own life, provided that of 
4 the ſuppoſed infant could be ſaved She perſiſted in this notion 
and theſe ſentiments till the laſt moment of her life always crying 
out,“ Save my child.” Her hody having been opened, it clearly 
, appeared du Laurens had been extremely right in his judgment; 
| that wiſtead of a real pregnancy, her illneſs was occaſioned by ant 
— iu ward. 
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court this year: Henry appeared greatly afflicted 
at it; he wore deep mourning, and not only or— 
dered the whole court to do ſo likewiſe, but alſo 
the firſt gentlemen, and officers of his bed cham- 
ber, the grand maiter, and officers of his ward- 
robe, the pages, and, in a word, all his houſhold ; 


inward tumour or ſwelling, which for want of an application of the 
proper remedies to diſperſe it, had brought on an inflammation, 

This Princeſs was a rare example of conjugal affeftion ; whenever 
ſhe ſaw or heard any new married woman ſpoken of, ſhe uſed to 
make it her wiſh, that they might love their husbands as affection- 
ately as ſhe loved hers She often repeated this verſe of Propers 
tius, changing the word Venus into Deus. 


Omnis amor mag nus, {ed aperto in conjure mejor. 
Hanc Venus, ut vi vat, ventilat ibſa face m. 


Her corpſe was carried to Vendome, and depoſited by her mother's, 
Queen Jane of Albret. The Pope had at length granted this dif- 
penſation, which had been ſo long ſolicited, but the Duchels died 
before it arrived in London. 

Henry IV. took it much amiſs, that the Pope's unncio, inſtead 
of the compliments of condolence, which he received from all the 
princes in Europe on the deith of his filter, only ſpoke to him of 
his Holineſs's fears for the ſal vation of that princeſs, who had died 
out of the boſom of the church; and anſwered him with tome 
warmth and indignation, but very judiciouſly, that it wis a notion 
inconſittent with the goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe, that the moment 
when a perſon breathes his laſt was not ſufficient for his mercy to 
open the gates of heaven to any ſinner whatever; ** I have not,” 
added he, the leaſt doubt of my ſiſter's being ſaved.*? De- Thou 
and Chronol, Septen. anno 1604. | 

What Amelut de la Houſſay advances in his notes on Cardinal 
P' Oſſat's letters, that this princeſs had no more affe&tion for her 
husband than he had for her, is contrary to the opinion of all other 


- hiſtorians: there is more foundation for this notion, that the deſign 
©: the journey the Duke of Bar took to Rome was leſs to ſolicit the 


diſpenſation for his marriage, than to oppote it ; but that the Pope 
did not ſuffer himſelf to be ſo impoſed on. The palace here ſpo- 
ken of is the palace of Soiſſons, formerly called, the Queen's palace, 


| becauſe it had belonged to Queen Catharine of Medicis, who left it 


by her will to her grand daughter, Chriſtina of Lorrain ; but by 
reaſon of Queen Ctharine's debts, it was fold in 1601, and bought 
by the Ducheſs of Bar. It was ſold again in 1684, for one hun- 
dred thouſand livres, or thercabouts, to the Count of Soiſſons, 
whole daughter, Mary of Bourbon, transferred it, as. part of her 
portion, to Prince Thomas Francis of Sayoy Carignan, grandtather 
of Prince Eugene, | 
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the ſame regulation was obſerved in the Queen's 
family. 

Before the Ducheſs of Bar left France, ſhe had 
contracted fome debts in Paris, which were not yet 

aid. Without doubt this princeſs kad been pre- 
vented only by death from diſcharging them, ſince 
ſhe had ſent jewels from Lorrain to be pawned to 
her creditors, who had made q ſeizure of her hou— 
ſes, furniture, and other effects. Her houſes were, 
a palace at Paris, a houle at Fontainebleau, and an- 
other at Saint Germain, which the King her bro- 
ther had given her; and, among other furniture, 
there were pictures in her gallery, charaber, and 
cloſets, which were well worth keeping in the royal 
palaces, and, which the King withed to have for 
that purpoſe ;' but they had made the Ducheſs's 
debts fo conſiderable, that he did not think it fit 
to deſire them till they were all cleared. Theſe 
debts amounted to twenty thoutand livres“. 

[ was afterwards commiſſioned by his Majeſty to 
take an inventory of the furniture and jewels be- 
longing to this princeſs: that which rendered the 
execution of this employment very difficult, beſides 
the different kinds of debts and effects, was the ſpe- 
cifying of thoſe that the King of France, and the 


Duke of Bar had a right to, and the claims they 


both made to the rings the Princeſs had pawned in 
Paris. Madame de Pangeas gave us a very exact 
account of what rings and cther jewels the Prin- 


ceſs was poſſeſſed of, either before or after her. 


arrival in Lorrain, and of what her moveables in 
France conſiſted; and the inventory was regulated 
by this writing. The whole was regiſtered with 
great exactneſs, in the preſence of two or three 
members of the council, named by his Majeſty, 
and the Duke of Lorrain's commiſſioners; and 


* This ſum is little more than eight hundred pounds ſterling, 
which ſhows how ſcarce money was in thoſe days, 
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this done, each of the two princes took poſſeſſion 
of thoſe effects that either belonged, or were to be 
returned to them. The Duchels's palace at Paris 
was, by the King, deſtined to be ſold, becauſe part 
of the money for which it was firſt purchaſed was 
not yet paid; and the ſum produced by this ſale 
was ſuſſicent to ſatisfy the firſt owner of it, and all 
the other creditors. The King gave the houſe of 
Fontainebleau to the Queen, and that at St Ger— 
main to the Marchioneſs-of Verneuil. But as this 
ſale could not be made immediately, and the cre— 
ditors demanding ſureties, it was, by their conſent, 
agreed between the two princes, that the jewels 
ſhould be depoſited in my hands, without any other 
ſecurity than my word: they remained there till 
the following year, when the Queen having taken 
them, I was diſcharged by a writing, dated 28th 
June, 1605, and ſigned by Des Marquets and Bon- 
tempts. I ſhall now proceed to the re- eſtabliſhment 
of the Jeſuits, which I have promiſed to give ſome 
account of. 

Notwithſtanding the · arret that ſeemed to deprivs 
them of all hopes of ever ſettling again in France, 
yet they had found means to. engage the court in 
their intereſts, and to. make, even in his Majeſty's 
council, ſuch a great number of proteEtors, whoſe 
voices, joined to the earneſt and almoſt continual 
ſolicitations of the Pope, the houſe of Lorrain, 
and many other perſons, both. within and without 
the kingdom, ſo greatly ſtrengthened their party, 
that it was not poſſible for Henry to reſiſt any 
longer; and indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
yielded without much reluctance. Some Jeſuits 
who had gained acceſs to his perſon. on account of 
what had paſſed the preceding year, during his 
journey to Metz, behaved with ſo much addreſs, 
and. made ſuch advantage of that permiſſion, that 
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Henry began to ſec them with pleaſure “, and even 
to admit them familiarly to his preſence. Thoſe 
who were thus ſent to try their fortune, and who, 
we may be aſſured, had been choſen with all the 
diſcernment of a ſociety that underſtood mankind 
perfectly well, were the fathers Ignatius, Mayus, 
Cotton, Armand, and Alexander; for father 
Gonthier did not yet ſhew himſelf; his turn of 
mind, which was rather ardent than complying, was 
not yet wanted. 

Ihe Jeſuits being thus ſecure of great part of 
the court, flattered themſelves that their enemies 
in the council would be either the weakeſt party, 
or ſuch as would not contradict a propoſal they 
knew to be agreeable to the King, they preſented 
a petition in form to his Majeſty ; who having in 
effect taken a reſolution very favourable for them, 
ordered the conſtable one day to aſſemble a coun- 
cil at his houſe, compoſed of the Chancellor, 
Meſſieurs de Chateau neuf, Pontcarre, Villeroi, 
Mailes, the Preſident de Thou, Calignon, Jean- 
nin, Sillery, De-Vic, and Caumartin ; there to 
hear from La-Varenne, the moſt zealous ſolicitor 
the Jeſuits had, the ſociety's propoſals, and what 
arguments they could offer to ſupport them; to 


I he favourable reception the Jeſuits met with at court and in 
Paris was pr cipally owing to their qualiigations as preachers; thoſe 
who are named here were excellent in that reſpect. We ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſpcak of Father Cotton. Father Laurent Mayus, 
or Mayo, was born in Provence: he was a man of great wit and 
conduct, and one of thuſe who the meſt etfeQually aſſiſted the 
Pope's nuncio in procuring the -re eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits. 
This Jeſuit putting Henry IV. in mind of his promiſe to recal 
that o'der at a proper time, faid to him, ** Sire, your time is now 
come; it is nine months fince you made this promiſe, and wo- 
* men are delivered at the end of nine months.” * True, Fa- 
ther Mayo,”* anſwered that Prince, “ but don't you know things 
go longer than women do.“ Chrono). Septen. anno 1603. 
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deliberate upon them; and to bring him an exact 
account of what paſſed *. 

His Majeſty would have been very well ſatisfied 
to have had me of this council, and his reaſon for 
not naming me to the conſtable among the others, 
was (as he told Oſerai, the firſt groom of his bed- 


Chamber, who afterwards repeated it to me) be- 


cauſe he believed this commiſhon would not be a- 


. greeable to me. But Sillery here exerted all the 


arts of a courtier ; he affected to his Majelty ſo 
much ſurprize, that this council ſhould be held 
without me, accompanied with all thoſe treacherous 
praiſes which envy and malice make uſe of on cer- 
tain occaſions, that he laid the Prince under a ne- 
eeſſity of telling him I ſhould be there likewiſe, 
The views of this artful courtier were, to make me 


* The parliament of Parts having been informed of the King's 
reſolution touching the recal of the Jeſuits, ſent the firſt Preſident 
de Harley as their deputy to his M.jeſty to preſent their remon- 
ſtrances againſt it. The preſident ſpoke to the King with great 
vehemeuce, the ſubſtance of his ſpeech may be ſeen in De» Thou, 
who after having related, as an eye witneſs, what paſſed on this 
occaſion between the King and his parliament, complains of a 
writing which came abroad at that time, under the title of The 
King's anſwer to the remonſtrance of the paritament : and which is a 
continued ſeries of reproaches from that prince to the firſt preſident, 
and of praiſcs of the Jeſuits : whereas the only anſwer the King 
made to the deputies of the pariiament was, that he thanked them 
for the ſolicitude they diſcovered for the preſervation of his life, 
and that he would take all neceſſary meaſures not to run himſelf 
into any dangers. The length and ſpirit of this writing teſtify in 
favour of M. de Thon; but on the other fide, this anſwer of 
Henry IV. whether true or fictitious, is ſet forth in the 4'h volume 
of Villeroi's ſtate memoirs, p. 400, and confirmed by Vatthieu, 
that Prince's hiſtoriographer,, whom Henry IV. himitcit furniſhed 
with memoirs of his hiſtory, vol. II. book iii. On this authority, 
which is of great weight, Father Daniel has cited it in his hiſtory 
of France, in folio, vol. 3. p. 1939: Theſe things wonld induce 
one to believe this was the real anſwer of Henry IV. at leaſt in 
ſubſtance ; and M. de Thou agrees, that after the King's anſwer, 
which contained an order to regiſter h's edit, the parliament ha- 
ving made a farther attempt to avoid regiſtering it, his Majeſty ſent 
for them a ſecond time, and declared his will to them with autho- 
Tity, avd even with anger; and afterwards ſent Andrew Haurault 
de NMaifles, one of his ſecretarics ot ſtate, to the , parliament, to 
cauſe his edict to be regiſtered without any modification. 
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only anſwerable for all the inconveniencies which 
they foreſaw might equally attend a denial or 
grant of the Jeſuits requeſt ; for every one knew 
it was a nice affair. I gueſſed Sillery's motive for 
acting in this manner, and it was not long before 
my ſuſpicions were fully confirmed. 

The council being aſſembled, and myſelf pre- 
ſent, as one of the members, the queſtion was put 
to the vote; when Bellievre, Villeroi, and Sillery, 
directing their eyes to me, Sillery ſpoke for the 


1684. 


others, and ſaid, that theſe gentlemen, as well as 


himſelf, yielded to me the honour of deciding up- 
on this queſtion, as to one who was better ac- 
quainted with the affairs of ſtate, and the King's 
inclinations than any that were preſent. I was al- 
ready not too well diſpoſed towards Sillery, and 
this ſtroke put me quite out of humour with him : 
inſtead of a compliment, with which any other 
courtier would have paid his flattery, I anſwered to 
his meaning, and that without any diſguife. I told 
him, that I ſaw no reaſon for altering a cuſtom fo 
generally received, as that of voting according to 


rank, eſpecially on a ſubject that my ſentiments, 


whatever they were, would, on account of my re- 
ligion, be ſulpected of partiality; unleſs it was with 
a deſign to give the world a diſadvantageous inter- 
pretation of my words, as I knew many that were 
preſent expected to have an opportunity of doing; 
and had even done it before hand, by groundleſs 
charges upon a point on which I had not yet de- 
clared my thoughts; and added in plainer terms, 
that although 4 ſhould vote ſirſt, yet 1 would not 


give the perſon that ſpoke to me ſo great an ad- 


vantage as he ſeemed to hope for; but that I would 
do nothing till I had firſt conſulted my oracle. 
And, in reality, I was reſolved to have a confe- 
rence with his Majeſty, before any reſolution was 
taken in the matter in debate. „ I find then,” 
laid Sillery, ſmiling maliciouſly, and affecting ig- 
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norance of the meaning of my laſt words, * that 
« we mult wait for your opinion till you have ta- 
& ken a journey to the banks of the Seine, ſour 
«© leagues from hence.” Ablon it was that he 
meant, the place where the Proteſtants had their 
aſſemblies. © Monheur,” rephed I, “ your enigma 
e is not very obſcure; however, I aſſure you, that 
& as in religious matters, not men, but the words 
& of God, are my oracles, ſo in affairs of ſtate, 
&« Fam guided only by the voice and the will of 
« the King; which I intend to be particularly 
“ informed of before any thing be determined 
« upon a buſineſs of this importance.” Then ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to the whole company, I told 
them, in a tone of voice ſomewhat railed, that great 
mconveniencies mult intallibly be the conſequences 
of a precipitated reſolution in this caſe. 

After this diſcourſe, which might be taken for 
that act of deliberation I had juſt before declined, 
the conſtable taking advantage of the hint I had 
furniſhed him with, and pleaſed likewiſe with ha- 
ving an opportunity to do me ſome ſervice, for, 
ever ſince that he had received from me in the 
affair of Marechal Biron, his former prejudice a- 
gainſt me was changed into a fincere affection, ſaid, 
that he was entirely of my opinion, as to the loans 
ſity there was of knowing the particular inclinations 
of his Majeſty, before any thing was reſolved on; 
and added, that 1t would not even be improper to 
deſire him to be preſent at their debates, if it was 
only to put a ſtop to thoſe little heats and animoſi- 
ties, that had already begun to appear in our firſt 
fitting. Villeroi ſhewing an impatience to proceed, 
which ſurpriſed every one that knew his diſpoſi- 
tion, ſaid, that fince this affair could no otherwiſe 
be terminated than by the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Jeſuits, it was needleſs to protract it any longer; 
and, after giving all the weight he could to his 
Holineſs s interpoſition, and anſwering for the 

faithful 
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faithful performance of the promiſes made by the 

ſociety, he explained the motives of the King's con- 

duct in this affair, who had not, he ſaid, referred it 

to a council, the members of which were all ap- 

pointed by himſelf, to be contradicted, but to avoid 
taking upon himſelfthe annulling, by his authority, 

ſo ſolemn an arret of parliament as that againſt the 
Teſuits; and concluded, by corplaiſantly ſaying, that 
it was fit his Majeſty ſhould be ſpared the diſagree- 

able neceſſity of deciding ſolely this queſtion. Villeroi 
certainly highly honoured us all by this ſpeech; and 
the council, no doubt, owed him great acknowledg 

ments. De Thou ridiculed this opinion, as Villeroi 
had done ours; he ſhook his head, and faid, that if 
his Majeſty's deſign had been ſuch as Villeroi had 
repreſented it to be, not to meddle in this affair, he 
would have referred it to the deciſion of the par- 
liament, as likewiſe the examination of the Jeſuits 
propoſals; and hence taking occaſion to give his 
own ſentiments of the matter, he added, that if 
the King would avoid the blame he would incur by 
aCting otherwiſe, and the danger that would reſult 
from it both to the ſtate and his own perſon, this 
was the only part he could take, namely to refer it 
to the parliament. Certainly this was not ſpeaking 
like a courtier : but neither his advice nor that of 


Villeroi was followed. The reſt of the counſellors 


declared, by a ſingle word, that they thought it 
neceflary his Majeſty ſhould be applied to, before 


they proceeded any farther z and this was the end 


of our firſt ſitting. 
The next day I had a private conference with his 
Majeſty ; and the firſt thing I brought upon the 


carpet being the dehates on the preceding evening, 


] perceived the King expected I thould tell him my 
ſentiments of them. I did not heſitate a moment 
as to the part I ſhould take, and truth obliges me 
w confeſs, it was not very favourable for the Je- 

Vol. III. X ſuits, 
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ſuits v. I told his Majeſty, that I could not poſ- 
ſibly comprehend how, after an arret of parliament 
publiſhed by his order, and for a cauſe as neceſſary 
as juſt, he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be {till prejudi- 
ced in favour of an order, from which both him- 
ſelf and the ſtate had nothing but miſchief to ex- 
pect. Here 1 could not help bringing the King of 
England to his remembrance ; and, having no in- 
tention to protract my diſcourſe to any length, I 
contented myſelf with barely entreating him to diſ- 
penſe with my aſſiſting at ſuch hateful deliberations; 
or, if not, to let me know his will preciſely, and 
command me fo abſolutely to regulate my vote ac- 
cording to it, that I might find my excuſe in the 

eceſſity of obeying him. © Well, ſaid Henry, 
„% fince we are alone, and you have e to diſ- 
&« courſe on this matter, tell me freely what it is 
&« you fear from the re-eſtabliſhment of this ſocie- 
« ty, and afterwards I will tell you what I hope 
«© from it, to the end that we may judge whoſe 
« arguments have the moſt weight.” I would ſtill 
have excuſed myſelf from this taſk, ſaying, that it 
was abſolutely needleſs, fince his Majeſty had al- 
ready taken his reſolution. But he replied, that 
that ſhould not hinder him from paying ſome 
regard to my reafons; and commanded me fo 
poſitively to enter into this diſcuſhon, that I could 
no longer refuſe to ſatisfy him. 

The public has no advantage to hope from the 
reſtoration of the Jeſuits in France, which it may 
not promiſe itſelf from any other religious order; 
and for the excluſion of the Jeſuits there are parti- 
cular reaſons àriſing from the inconveniencies which 
follow from their eſtabliſhment in this kingdom. 
Their reaſons and inconveniencies are reducible to 


* It is ſaid in the manuſcript of the King's library, which we 
have quoted before, that Mei. de Sully, de Bouillon, de Manpeon, 
&c. did all they were able to divert the King from this reſolution. 


four 
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four heads, which are immediately ſeen to be of the 
laſt importance; religion, the conduct of govern- 
ment with reſpeCt to foreign nations, the interior 
government of the kingdom, and laſtly, the perſon 
of the King. Let us now ſpeak of the firſt : the 
only ſure foundation upon which the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which the council will henceforth follow, 
can be ſupported, is union and peace between the 
two religions prevailing in France : the Jeſuits mutt 
be ſuppoſed, by thoſe who favour them, to promote 


this peace and union; but in truth, this can be lefs 


expected from them than from any other men. 
Their firſt ſtatute places them in ſuch a blind ſub- 
jection to their general, or rather to the Pope, that, 
though as particular men they might have the moſt 
pure and pacific intention, they can move only by 
the will of theſe two ſuperiors, of whom the Pope 
has a great deal of miſchief in his power; and the ir 
general is always either a Spaniard born, or a de- 
pendent upon 5pain. Now it cannot be imagined 
that the Pope, and the general of the Jeſuits, will 
ever contentedly ſee the proteſtant religion forming 
a diſtinct intereſt in France; it mult therefore be, 
that the Jeſuits, filled with the notions of Rome, 
men likewiſe of dexterity and intelligence, and, to 
complete their character, jealous of the honour of 
their own party, will, by their confeſſions, thetr 
ſermons, their books, and their converſation, keep 
up a perpetual ſchiſm among the people; whence 
will enſue diſcord and contention between the dif- 
ferent members of the body politic, which will ſoon 
or late produce ſuch another civil war, as that from 
which we are got free. | 
Nor are they leſs capable of diſturbing our con 
cord with foreign nations, which is the ſecond rea- 
ſon for which good policy. would oppoſe their re- 
vocation ; the Pope, either favouring Spain by incli- 
nation, or depending againſt his will upon that 
crown, particularly fince the Spaniards laſt invaded 
X 2 Italy, 
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Italy, and the great view of Spain being the de- 
ſtruction of the French monarchy, when we con- 
ſider that the Jeſuits are connected with both the 
Pope and the Spaniards, by principles, cuſtom, and 
religion, what can be concluded, but that France 
will have in her boſom a body of men always ready 
to take part with her enemies! Here religion comes 
again into the queſtion : the ſcheme formed by 
Henry, for the glory and tranquillity of Europe in 
general, requires, that at ſome time he ſhould ſend 
an army mto Italy capable of ſetting the Pope free, 
even without his own conſent, from the ſhackles in 
which he is kept by the power of Spain; in this 
defign the help of the Proteſtants will be neceſſary, 
without which nothing can be done againſt the Spa- 
niards : but the Jeſuits will never like a ſcheme of 
general policy, which wilt make the Proteſtants im- 
portant, and eftabliſh them in Europe. 

Rather than ſee the execution of ſueh- a defign, 
and become enemies to Spain, as they muſt then 
do, they will endeavour to waſte the forces of the 
King upon his ſubjects, which is the third reaſon a- 
gainſt recalling them; and what will produce almoſt 
as much diſorder in the government of the king- 
dom, their acceſs to the prince, and the influence 
which they will have over the exerciſe of his power, 
will enable them to commence another kind of war 
againſt the miniſters and men in office, under the 
fuſpicion that they have not the ſame deſigns with 
themſelves. I reckon myſelf among thoſe who will 
be firſt ſacrifiecd to theſe new favourites. And to 
conclude, has not the King himſelf had a dreadful 
inſtance of their hatred, without giving them new 
opportunities of daggers and poiſons? and does he 
not know the reaſons for which the Jeſuits would 
have put another prinee upon the throne of France 
in his place? ſuch a one as they hoped to make 
more eaſily concur in their fchemes, both general 
and particular. If he had any doubt of it, 1 
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ed to prove it evidently to him, by a paper ſent me 


from Rome againſt the Cardinal d' Oſſat, of which 


I ſhall ſpeak preſently ; and I then added a few re- 
flections, with which that paper had ſupplied me. 
The King anſwered me, that he ſhould like to 


ſee that paper, and ordered me to ſhew it him; but 


he remained invinciblein his purpoſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all the reaſons that I could offer him. He told 
me, he had only two things to oppoſe to my dit- 
courſe, which he found I had formed by long pre- 
meditation; the firſt was, that it was natural for 
the Jeſuits to be devoted to Spain, the only power 
which had courted and careffed them, when they 
were ſcorned or hated almoſt every where; that if 
they had found the ſame reception in France, or 
ſhould now begin to find it, they would toon forget 
Spain. For the truth of this he quoted Father 
Mayus, who had declared to him, as he rold me, in 
the name of the whole ſociety, their ſincere attach- 


ment, and confirmed it with the ſtrongeſt oaths, 


ſubmitting that he and his aſſociates ſhould be con- 
fidered as the moſt flagrant traitors, if his promi- 
ſes were not fulfilled, 

The King added, that theſe oaths and promiſes 
perhaps would not fo fully put me to ſilence, but 
that I might have ſomething to reply; but that a 
ſenſe of his own intereſt, and care for the preſer- 
vation of his perſon *, determined him, he ſaid, nor 
only to receive the Jeſuits to mercy, but to treat 
them well; for if he once reduced them to deſpair, 
and deprived them of all hopes of returning to 
France, there was nothing which they would not 
attempt againſt him. His Majeſty then dilated at 
large upon the credit, the artifices, and the expe- 
dients of that ſociety, by which he endeavoured to 


* © Ventre-ſiint-gris !** ſaid Henry IV. to thoſe who endes- 
voured to difſuade him from recalling the ſeſvits, ** will you. be 
©, aniwerable for my perſon :” which words {topped every one's 
mouth. See the King's MSS. vol. 9033. 
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perſuade me, as he appeared himfelf perſuaded, that 
this ſociety, to whatever diſtance it might be driven 
by baniſhment, would have a thouſand means of 
practiſing on his life, and that he was deſirous to ſer 
himſelf free from perpetual diſquiets. He conclu- 
ded with this expreſſion of Cæſar , That it was 
better to put one's ſelf at once into the power of 
thoſe that one ſuſpects, than to be continually uſing 
precautions againſt them. | 

By theſe words, and the tone with which they 
were pronounced, I eaſily comprehended that his 


Majeſty had already reſolved upon the re- eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Jeſuits, and that nothing could diſſuade 
him from it. Therefore, inſtead of oppoſing this 
reſolution by new objections, many of which, and 
thoſe very ſolid, I had {til to offer; I told him, 
that fince he ſeemed to make the ſafety of. his per- 
ſon, and the happineſs of his life, to depend upon 


the recalling this fociety, that was ſuſhctent to make 


me labour for the ſucceſs of the affair as zealouſly as 
La-Varenne himſelf could do; and that, when the 
council again aſſembled, he ſhould have proofs ot 
it. I ſaw joy ſparkle in the eyes of this prince at 
my words; and that the ſacrifice I made him might 
not go unrewarded, and that I might have no cauſe 
to apprehend the blame of what might happen ſhould: 
fall upon me, he promiſed me two things that. in- 
ſtant, and gave me his royal word for. the faithfut 
performance of them. One was, that neither the: 
Jeſuits nor any other perſon in the world, ſhould 
prevail upon him to declare war againſt the Prote- 
itants, unleſs I myſelf ſhould adviſe him toit: the 
other, that nothing ſhould be capable of making 

him remove from his perſon a miniſter, wih whom, 


* Tafdias undigue imminentes ſubire ſemel confeſtim ſatius eſſe, quam 
cavere ſemper, ſays Suetonius; which does not abſolutely ſignify, 
that the moſt unexpected death is the beſt, as the text in the old 
memoirs exprelles it, and which is more conſiſtent with the con- 
text. 
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be his religion what it would, he was well ſatisfied ; 
c and eſpecially,” added he, with a moſt obligin 
familiarity, “a man of whom I can ſay, with the 
« utmoſt ſincerity, what you the other day told 
6 me Darius ſaid of his Zopyrus *.” He likewiſe 
aſſured me, that he would endeavour to make the 
Jeſuits entertain the ſame ſentiments-of me that he 
did; and that I ſhould know, before much time 
was paſt, in what manner he expected they ſhould: 
behave towards me. 

I am not ſure whether he did not exert himſelf 
on this occaſion that very day; for I had: a viſit 
from La- Varenne the next morning, ho deſired as. 
a favour, that a Jeſuit, who he affured me, was ſtill. 
more a Frenchman by inclination than birth, might. 
be allowed to pay his reſpects to me. I anſwered 


La-Varenne, that he well knew every one was ſure 


of a polite reception at my houſe, and eecclefiaftics. 


eſpecially, who never perceived any more of my re- 
ligion, than the obligation I thought it laid upon me: 


to treat them with a diſtingutſhing reſpect; and that 


if this was not the cafe; the character he gave me 
of this Jefuit was ſufficient to inſure his welcome. 
This French Jeſuit was father Cotton t, whom he 
brought with him the next day as I went into the 
hall to give audiences as uſual after dinner. The: 
Jeſuit approached me with all imaginable demons 
{tration of veneration and reſpect, and was laviſh 
in his praiſes of my great capacity, my ſervices, and 


likewiſe upon the protection which he ſaid he had 


been aſſured I was diſpoſed to grant his ſociety, in- 
termingled with the moſt profound bows, and re- 
peated aſſurances of gratitude; devotion, and obe - 


* Zopyrvs, a Perſian ſatrape, having cut off his noſe, ears, and 


lips, in order- to execute a ſtratagem, which put Darius in poſſeſ- 
- Gon of the city of Babylon, that Prince uſed to ſay, he would have. 
given twenty Babylons for one Zopyrus. Herodotus, b. 5. 
+ Peter Cotton, born 1564, at Neronde, of one of the moſt di- 
ſlinguiſucd families of Forex. 
dience. 
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dience. I was not deficient in a return of compli- 
ments and ceremony, being ſolicitous to omit no- 
thing the perſon and preſent occaſion. required. 
The next day the council, ſtill compoled of the 
ſame members as before, aſſembled for the ſecond 


time; and nc affair was ever more quickly diſpatch- 


ed ; without entering into any diſcuſſion, or making 
a needleſs diſplay of arguments in favour of a que- 
{tion already decided, 1 ſaid in brief, that the preſent 
conjuncture of the times required, that the Jeſuits 
ſhould have a ſettlement in France. It was reſolved 
that they ſhould take an oath to hold all the prin- 
ciples of true Frenchmen, and elect no one for a 
provincial who was not French by birth : this they 
{wore to perform, and all the paſt was buried in 
oblivion. All I have to add 1s, that during the 
whole time I was extremely reſerved, and acted with 
great circumſpection, as well with regard to Fa- 
ther Molina's opinion of grace that was publiſhed this 
year, as upon ſome propoſitions of three Jeſuits, 
which occaſioned high debates between thoſe that 
favoured, and thoſe that oppoſed them, eſpecially 
theſe two: that the Pope's being the ſucceflor of 
Saint Peter was not a point of faith, and that con- 
feſſion might be made by letters. On this cccafion, 
the Jeſuits were ſoon ſenſible how neceflary the 
royal interpoſition in their favaur was to them. Had 
they been given over to the parliament, the Sor— 
bonne, the univerſities, and the molt part of the 
biſhops, and the cities in the kingdom, their doc- 
trine had not taken deep root: but the King did 
not abandon his new favourites; and even, at the 
ſolicitations of La-Varenne, gave them his caſtle of 
La Fleche, where they ſoon fpunded a very fine 
college. | | | 
The reſtoration: of the Jeſuits afforded matter for 
a real triumph to Villeroi, Jeannin, Du Perron, 
and above all to D'Offat, who had not neglected 
their intereſts at Rome, where he {till reſided ta 
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manage his Majeſty's affairs at that court. And 
here it ſeems proper to introduce that memorial, 
which was addreſſed to me from Italy againſt this 
eccleſiaſtic, and which, as has been obſerved, I had 
already mentioned to the King. 

His Majeſty was then gone to Chantilly, to ſpend 
a few days there in the month of April, on account 
of the pure air, the agreeableneſs of the place, the 
conveniency for hunting, and other country-amuſe- 
ments, which his phyſicians ſeemed to think necef- 
ſary for his health. Upon ſome letters I wrote to 
him, in which I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 
obſerving, that by his abſence a great number of af- 
fairs were left undetermined, he returned immedt- 
ately to Paris, notwithſtanding all the entreaties of 
his phyſicians to prevent him. The ſame evening 
that he arrived, he remembered the memorial in 
queſiwon, and aſked me for it, by which he only 
prevented me, it being my intention to ſhew it him 
that day. I had brought it with me, between my 
coat and waiſtcoat, and I left it with him, that he 
might examine it at his leiſure. I had made no al- 
terations in it; and added nothing, except perhaps 
a few reflections which this paper had no great need 
of, to draw upon the perſon againſt whom it was 
wrote his Majeſty's utmoſt difpleaſure. 

'The author of this memorial, who had his rea- 
ſons for neither mentioning it in his own name, nor 
that of the perſon to whom it was addreſſed, endea- 
voured to prove, that D'Oſſat had prevaricated in 
every point of his commiſſion, and had accepted it 
with no other defign, but to bring matters to that 
paſs, that the King ſhould be obliged to enter into 
the views of the Catholic leaguers of his council, 
and to purſue a political plan very different from 
that they found he had hitherto conducted himſelf 
3 This new plan, which till breathed the ſpirit 
of the league that gave it birth, conſiſted in uniting 
France in intereſt and friendſhip with the Pope, 
| Spain 
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Spain, the Archdukes, and Savoy, againſt all the 
Proteſtant powers of Europe in general, and the 
Proteſtants of this kingdom in particular; to make 
Henry concur with the Pope in placing a Catholic 
prince on the throne of Great Britain; no longer 


to protect the United Provinces; to ule his autho- 


rity to procure a general ſubmiſſion to the council 
of Trent; in a word, to make bim adopt all the 
Auſtrian ſchemes, and all the maxims of the other 
ſide of the Alps. The Jeſuits were to undertake 
the taſk of cementing this union, which was to be 
founded upon a marriage between the children of 
France and Spain, and the firſt effects of it the de- 
throning of King James. 

The author of this memorial, to prove that he 
did not bring theſe heavy accuſations againſt D'Offat 
like a mere declaimer, juſtified the truth of them 
by that Cardiaal's own letters, as well thoſe I have 
formerly mentioned, as others which he had col- 
lected, and by his common diſcourſe at Rome, ei- 
ther in public, or to my brother, ambaſſador to 
that court, and others in private. He explained 
the myſtery of thoſe almoſt inſurmountable obſta- 
cles the Holy Father made to the King's abſolution, 
and the marriage of the Princeſs his fiſter : he 
ſhewed that they proceeded from D'Oſſat himſelf, 
who, during the whole time that thoſe affairs were 
depending, abuſed with impunity the confidence 
his maſter repoſed in him; and, to prevent the re- 
proaches he had reaſon to expect from him, gave 
him to underſtand, that he was under an abſolute 


. neceſſity of perſuading the court of Rome, that his 


Majefty was of the ſame opinion, and that it was 
with great difficulty he ſuppreſſed thoſe reports 
which from time to time were ſpread tothe contrary. 
It is certain, that throughout this whole affair, 
D'Oſſat ated with great art, as likwiſe in the inſi- 
nuations he ſecretly gave the King, that Spain, 
with reſpec} to him, had only the moſt pacific in- 

CY}. ; 0 tentions, 
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tentions, for which the Pope was ready to be ſecu- 
rity, All this is fo clear, and ſupported by the au- 
thor with ſuch inconteſtable proofs, as forces be- 
lief, notwitſtanding that ſpirit of hatred and fury 
which it cannot be denied every part of this paper 
breathes againſt D'Oſſat; he is alſo reproached in 
it with aſſuming the character of a great politician, 
and a conſummate ſtateſman, when he had ſo much 
reaſon to bluſh for his ignorance and incapacity z 
and that in this eecleſiaſtic nothing was to be found 


but the meanneſs of his original, having, before his 


advancement to the purple, been a pedagogue and 
a footman, and owed all the ſeveral advantageous 
changes in his fortune to the fawning arts he prac- 
tiſed on Villeroi, and to his {laviſhly ſerving the 
hatred of other Catholic leaguers to the Prote- 
ſtants. At the concluſion of this memorial, the 
author earneſtly intreats the perſon into whoſe 
hands it ſhould happen to fall, to ſhew it to his 
Majeſty: 

Setting aſide. all that this paper contains of the 
extravagant or outrageous, which ſhew it came from 
a declared enemy, it mult ſtil] be confeſſed, that 
D'Oſſat could not eſcape the reproach of having 
ſlandered his ſovereign, and being ungrateſul to his 
benefactor z and that he even left to poſterity the 
means of convicting him of thoſe two crimes, in 
the letters which through vanity he cauſed to be 
printed, wherein he caluminated Henry IV. as a 
prince, who oppreſſed the clergy, deſtroyed the no- 


bility, ruined the third eſtate of the kingdom, and 


acted like the tyrant of his people. 

Nor is truth leſs violated in thoſe furious excla- 
mations he makes againſt the Proteſtants. What 
can one think of the epithets of impious, hotrid, 
deteſtable, facrilegious, with which he brands a bo- 


dy that makes profeſſion to agree with him in the 


belief of all the fundamental articles of the doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and have the ſame veneration for 


the 
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the divine writings in which they are contained, 
the Apoſtles Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord's Prayer ! | 

As to his political errors, though in D'Oflat they 
may well be imputed to views too narrow and con- 
fined, yet they are not the leſs palpable. At a time 
when the ambitious projects of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria were in a manner poſted up throughout all 
Europe, he expoſed France to the danger of being 
the firſt victim of them, by breaking off for ever 
with all her allies that were to ſupport her againſt 
this proud and inſolent monarchy. And what is 
{till more ſurpriſing, this deſtructive policy commu- 
nicated itſelf, as if by contagion, to the greateſt 
part of thoſe who were employed in the admini- 
{tration of public affairs: and what is yet more to 
be lamented, it gained ground upon the wiſeſt as 
well as the ſmalleſt party“. 


It 


* This ſyſtem of politics has not been productive of the mil. 
chiefs M. de Sully apprehended it would occaſion; on the contrary, 
the event of it has been as favourable as it poſſibly could have 


been. It is nevertheleſs true, and will in ſome degree be a juſtif- 


cation of our author's manner of reaſoning on this occaſion, that 
if the execution of theſe deſigns, of which the deſtruction of the 
Proteſtant religiou in France was the principal, had fallen into the 
hands of any other than Cardinal de Richelieu, the ſucceſs of it 
would not only have been doubtful ; but if an attempt of fo great 
conſequence as this had by any means miſcarried, France would, 
in all probability, have been replunged into the frightful ſituation 
ſhe was in during the reign of the children of Henry 11. 

Cardinal de Richelieu did not, however, in every reſpect follow 
the plan attribute to D'Othir, Villeroi, &c. ſince during his whole 
life he was engaged in war with Spain. The perfect knowledge he 
had of the particular reſources on which France could depend, and 
which, if we may judge from appearances, he had acquired princi- 
pally from Sully's memoirs, made him take in, and in fume degree 
reconcile both theſe oppoſite ſyſtems, by entering into the del:gn 
of weakening the houſe of Auſtria, in purluance of the one; and uf 
deſtroying Calviniſm ia France, according to the other of them. 
I don't know of any one inſtance that fo evidently proves, as this 
does, what a ſingle man is capable of. The Proteſtants of France, v ha 
had obtained a toleration ot themſelves, after having remained undi- 
fturbed full thirty years, were, al moſt at once, brooght into an en- 
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It was this policy that, in the month of April this 
year, expoſed Villeroi to one of the greateſt morti- 
fications that could happen to a man in a public 
employment. The King, when he ſet out to Fon- 
tainebleau, where it was his caſtom to keep his 
Eaſter, during which there was a ceſſation of all 
buſineſs in the council, took leave of his counſel- 
logs till the Sunday after Eaſter ; but on Good Fri- 
day he recalled me by a letter, m which he inform- 
ed me, that he had diſcovered ſome treaſonable 
practices in his court, and that he wanted to con- 
fer with me; for which purpoſe he would order 
poſt horſes to be ready for me at Ablon on Eaſter 
Sunday, that I might ſet out for Fontainebleau 
when the communion was over. I did ſo, and this 
was the affair in queſtion, 

Villeroi had a clerk in his office named Nicolas 
L'Hote “, whoſe family, from father to fon, had 


been attached to that of Villeroi ; but the perſon 


of whom we are now ſpeaking, before he entered 
into his ſervice, had been ſecretary to the Count 
de la Rochepot, when he was ſent ambaſſador from 
France to Spain. L'Hote had wit, but of that fort 
that ſtrongly inclines the owner to artifice and in- 


trigue. During his ſtay in Spain, he contracted 


an intimacy with the Spaniſh ſecretaries of ſtate, 
Don Juan Idiaques, Francheſes, and, Prada, to 
whom he betrayed the ſecrets of the ambaſſador his 
maſter. When La Rochepot returned to France, 
L'Hote finding himſelf without any employment, 
ſolicited Villeroi, whoſe godſon he was, for a place 
in his office, and was by him entruſted to decypher 
his diſpatches ; which was very agreeable to L'Hote, 


as it afforded him an opportunity of carrying on his 


firſt trade with ſecurity. 


tire ſubjection; this happened, becauſe, on ttt one fide, there was 


a Cardinal de Richelieu, and on the ather ſide there was no longer 
a Henry of Navarre. 


* Or, as others ſay, Du Portail. 


Vol. III. * | Barrault, 
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Barrault *, who ſucceeded the Count de la 
Rochepot in Spain, perceived, a ſhort time after, 
that the ſecrets of this prince were known to that 
court; and in vain tortured his imagination to diſ- 
cover from whence this misfortune proceeded, 
Not being able to fix upon any particular perſon, 
he intreated his Majeſty, in a ſhort letter addrefied 
to himſelf, to look upon all the clerks in his ſecre- 
taries offices, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Villeroi, 
as ſuſpected perſons. This treachery extended its 
influence to all our other ambaſſadors to the ſeveral 
courts of Europe, who were extremely aſtoniſhed, 
and complained to the King, as Barrault had done, 
that the contents of their diſpatches were known at 
theſe courts as ſoon as they received them trom 
France, and very often before. 

But neither Barrault nor they could penetrate 
any farther into the affair, till Barrault was one day 
accoſted by a Frenchman of Bourdeaux, a refugee 
in Spain, whoſe name was John de Leyre, but bet- 
ter known by that of Rafis, which he had borne 
when he was in the ſervice of the league, having 
been one + of the moſt active of the incendiaries, 
and on that account not being able to get himſelf 
comprehended in the pardon, was obliged to fly 
into Spain, where his ſervices, which conſiſted in 
revealing ſome advices he ſtill received from his aſ- 
fociates in France, were rewarded by a good penſion 
that was allowed him by that court, and which was 
continued to him, till the council of Spain having 
procured by other means more certain intelligence 


* Emeric Gobier de Barrault. It is related of this ambaſſador, 
that being one day at a comedy iniSpain, in which the bautle of 
Pavia was repreſented, and ſeeing a Spaniſh ator throw him down 
who performed the character of Francis I. ſer his foot on his throat 
and, in the moſt outrageous terms, obliged him to ask quarter, he 

ot upon the ſtage, and in ſight of the whole houſe, ran the actor 
through the body with his ſword. Amelot's notes on D'Oſſat. 

+ L'Etoile ſays, he had been one of the ſixteen. 
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than any they could get from Rafis, he ſoon per- 
ceived, by the contempt he was treated with at Ma- 
drid, and the diſcontinuance of his penſion, that 
his credit was ſunk all of a ſudden; and changing 
his battery that inſtant, he applied himſelf with the 
utmoſt diligence to find out who was the traitor in 
France that had enriched himſelf with bis ſpoils, 
not doubting but that if he ſhould ſucceed, this 
diſcovery would purchaſe his recal to his own coun- 
try, which he had always in his view, and probably 
procure him greater advantages than thoſe he loſt 
in Spain. | 

Men educated in the arts of faction, and the myſ- 
tery of intrigue, have talents for*theſe ſorts of diſ- 
coveries, peculiar to themſelves. Rafis got acquaint- 
ed with another Frenchman, named John Blas, who 
had ſettled in Spain, and it was from him that he 
tearned in what manner L'Hote had abuſed the con- 
fidence of his firſt maſter. Rafis, ſtruck with this 
hint, fixed, as by inſtinct, on this man; having pro- 
cured from other perſons information that he was 
actually one of Villeror's ſecretaries, at that diſtance 
his ſagacity alone diſcovered to him what ſo many 
others upon the very ſpot were ignorant of. 

His ſuſpicions being changed into a certainty, he 
went to Barrault, and offered to point out the trai- 
tor of whom he complained, but that care muſt be 
taken to prevent his having any ſuſpicion that he 
was diſcovered, on condition, that if his informa- 
tions were found to be true, the King would give 
him a free pardon in form, and a decent penſion. 
Barrault thought the affair of ſuch importance, that 
he made no ſcruple to promiſe both. Rafis like- 
wiſe exaCted a promiſe from Barrault, and this with 
a view to his own fafety, that he ſhould proceed 
ſlowly and cautiouſly in the affair; and that when 
he wrote to France upon the propoſals that had 
been made to him, he ſhould addreſs himſelf to 
none but the King. But Barrault underſtood this 
2 laſt 
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laſt requeſt as an exceſs of unneceſſary caution, 
which did not exclude him from acquainting his 
Maieſty's chief miniſters with the affair: and it was 
Villeroi himſelf that he informed of Rafis's offer and 
propoſals. Villeroi, who did not imagine that the 
traitor was in his own office, ſent the diſpatches 
immediately to the King: but L'Hote being withbis 
maſter when this packet from Barrault was opened, 
drove directly at his purpoſe; and refieQing upon 
the importance of the advice, ated in the ver 

manner that Rafis had with ſo much reaſon been 


apprehenſive he would do; for he wtote inſtantly 


to his correſpondents in Spain, deſiring them to 
take all the neceilary meaſures, and that without 
delay, to prevent Raſis from diſcovering more. 
This was the beſt method he could think of to ſe- 
cure himſelf, and to prevent any bad conſequences; 
and it would probably have ſucceeded, had the per- 
ſon concerned beea any other thim Rafis. 

This man, when he received his phdon, which 
his Majeſty ſent bim, together with his anſwers to 
his propoſals, obſerved that it was not ſigned by 
Lomenie, to whom the King would naturally have 
referred it, if it had not been offered him by ano- 
ther train of conveyance z and concluding from 


'thence that it had paſſed Villeroi's office, he went- 


directly to the ambaſſador, and complained that he 
had deceived him; and now thinking it no longer 
neceſſary to conceal any thing, he told him his rea- 
ſons for preſſing him to write only to the King, and 
to Villeroi lefs than any other perſon. He gave 
him, in a few words, all the informations he had 
promiſed him concerning L'Hote's intrigues ; that 
done, he told Barrault, that, to avoid, if it was ſtill 
poſſible, the danger with which he was threatened 
at Madrid, he had nothing leſt ſor it but to endea- 
vour to gain the French territories with the utmoſt 
expedition. And accordingly he mounted his horſe 
that moment; and it was happy for him S—_ 
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did fo, for the next morning his houſe was inveſted 
by archers, who were ſent after him with orders to 
make all poſſible haſte, that they might come up 
with him before he reached the frontier : but Rahs, 
by good fortune, or rather by his own extreme di- 
ligence, eſcaped with Deſcartes, Barrault's ſecre- 
tary, whom this ambaſſador permitted to accompa- 
ny him, to preſent him in France. They never 
reſted till they found themſelves at Bayonne, from 
whence continuing their rout without delay, they 
came to Paris, and hearing the King was at Fon» 
tainebleau, ſet out directly for that place. 

On the road he met Villeroy who was going 
from Fontainebleau to his houſe at Juviſy; and be- 
lieving they ought not to conceal any thing from 
bim, intreated him to have his clerk arreſted by way 
of ſecurity z and that they might have the ſole ho- 
nour of the affair, offered to return rhemſelves to 
Paris to arreſt him. Villeroi neither approved of 
their propoſal, nor the offer they made him of their 
perſons; which, it muſt be confeſſed, was an in- 
{tance of great imprudence; but he, doubtleſs, ima- 
gined, that it was not poſſible for L'Hote to eſcape. 
He told the two couriers, that his clerk was to- 
come to him the next day, and that- it would be 
then time enough: for them to ſecure him ; it being 
likewiſe his opinion, that his Majeſty ought firſt to 
be ſpoke to about it; and that they risked nothing 
by this delay, provided they kept a profound filence. 
Surpriſed and diffatisfied as they were at this pro- 
ceeding, it was their buſineſs to obey; and they 
delivered the packets they were charged with te 
him, to be given to his Majeſty, which he did the: 
next day. | 

The King had not yet received theſe packets on 
Eaſter-day when I came to Fontainebleau, nor by 
conſequence. knew of the two couriers arrival, or 
the name of him that betrayed him; the only cer- 
rain intelligence he had was, the warning. that had 
: 1 ; beew 
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been given him to hold all the clerks of Villeroi 
ſuſpected. As I did not reach Fontainebleau till it 
was very late, and was greatly fatigued with my 
journey, I did not wait on his Majeſty till the next 
morning. I found him-up and drefled, though it 
was ſcarcely ſun rife. Barrault's informations had 
— him great uneaſineſs. This prince took my 
and, and leading me into the gallery that joined to 
his apartment, conferred with me there a long time 
upon the news he had 8 received from his am- 
baſſador. The diſpatches from London that had 
been loſt, coming into his mind, and all that I had 
ſaid when I imputed this misfortune to Villeroi's 
people, which at that time he took for an effect of 
Jealouſy and hatred, now appeared to him ſo well 
founded, that he acknowledged to me he began to 
give credit to it, and to conceive very unfavourable 
thoughts of Villeroi. As he did not expect that 
Deſcartes and Rahs would arrive fo ſoon, he order- 
ed me to ſift this matter to the bottom, and uſe my 
utmoſt endeavours to find out the truth. _. 

His Majeſty and I had been three days employed 
in endeavouring to make diſcoveries, when Villeroi 
arrived with the packets before mentioned. I was 
walking with the King in the long gallery of the 
garden of Pines *, and preparing to take leave of 
him for my return to Paris, at the very moment 
that Villeroi came up to us. His countenance ex- 
preſſed all that grief the conſciouſneſs of having 
ſuch news to inform his Majeſty of muſt neceſlarily 
inſpire; and I may venture to ſay, that for a man 
who had ſome cauſe to wiſh to humble a rival, or 
at leaſt to rejoice in his humiliation, I ſympathiſed 
truly with him in his affliction. While he read the 
papers, his Majeſty often looked at me, and preſſed 
my hand ſeveral times. He did not give him time 
to read tim out, ut inter:upting him at the name 


*The gallery of Ulyiſes 
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of L'Hote, „ And where is this L'Hote, your 
« clerk ?“ ſaid his Majeſty, with ſome emotion, 
« have you not cauſed him to be ſeized?” „I be- 
« lieve, Sire,” replied Villeroi, in great conſterna- 
tion, “ that he is at my houſe, but he is not yet ar- 
« reſted.” © How!” returned Henry, in a rage, 
6 you believe he is in your houſe, and yet you have 
« not ordered him to be ſeized! Pardieu ! this is 
« great negligence indeed; how could you trifle 
« thus when you knew his treachery? this buſi- 
« neſs muſt be attended to immediately: go back 
« with all poſlible haſte, and ſeize him yourſelf.” 

Villeroi departed in the utmoſt grief and confu- 
fron; and I did not delay a moment my return to 
Paris; when the next day J received a letter from 
his Majeſty, who charged Deſcartes to tell me 
from him all that had pafſed. Since I find myſelf 
engaged to relate this affair, that I may avoid the 
reproach of having ſupported ſuch accounts of it 
as have been given by the enemies of Villeroi, in 
what remains to be ſaid I ſhall follow the detail 
he himſelf gives of it, in the apology for his con- 
duct, which he thought it neceflary to * make pu- 
blic. After having recounted, in a manner ad- 
vantageous for himſelf, all that had paſſed from 
the moment wherein he ſpoke to the two court- 
ers, to the time that he went to the King at 
Fontainebleau, he proceeds in the following man- 
ner. 

That at his return to his houſe, he found the 
Biſhop of Chartres, and ſome other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, who waited for him, and detained him a 
long time in his cloſet, the ſubject of their confer- 


* See the original of this apology in Villeroi's memoirs of ſtate, 
page 522. it bears date the zd of May. There can be no doubt 
of its containing a faithful re lation of the lentiments and actions of 


this miniſter, it being ſtrictly conformable to the accounts given of 


it by M. de Thau, the Chronol. Septen. Matthieu, and all other 
hiſtorians of credit of that time, 
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ence being the ſettling ſome points relating to the 
approaching ceremony of the order of the garter. 
When Deſcartes came to his apartment, to ac- 
quaint him that L'Hote, with Deſnots, were juſt 
arrived from Paris, his reſpe& for his company 
"hindered him from interrupting them. L'Hote, 
on his firſt entering the houſe, was faluted with 
the news of the arrival of the two couriers from 
Spain, yet preſerved preſence of mind enough to 
appear but little concerned at it; and pretending 
that he was hungry, and would go and eat a mor- 
ſel in the kitchen, only paſſed through it, telling 
the maitre d'hotel, that he would go to a public 
houſe and refreſh himſelf, and get his Boots taken 
off, that he might be in a condition to appear be- 
fore his maſter. Villeroi, after his company went 
away, asked where L'Hote was? and being in- 
formed that he was in the offices, as every bod 

thought he was, he thought he could not do better 
than ſend a fervant to tell the maitre d'hotel, that 
he ſhould amuſe L'Hote with ſome diſcourſe, and 
not loſe ſight of him: he himſelf, in the mean 
time, went to Lomenie, to defire that he would 
lend him Du Broc, lieutenant du prevot, who he 
intended ſhould arreſt him. He brought back 
Lomenie with him, and they placed themſelves at a 
window that looked into the court where the whole 
tranſaction was to paſs. But theſe precautions were 
too late, L'Hote had already eſcaped. 

Theſe who judge favourably. enough of Villeroi, 
to take the whole recital upon his word, will, at 
leaſt, probably exclaim here againſt the dilatory 
manner in which this ſecretary of ſtate executed 
theſe orders he had juſt received from the King's 
own mouth, and in a tone as abſolute as it was 
preſſing: he would be ſtill more culpable, if a 
thouſand circumſtances of L'Hote's eſcape, made 
public by Deſcartes and Rafis, which were not 
mentioned in his apology,. were. true ; however, 1 
wou 
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would be certainly great injuſtice to believe every 
thing that on this occaſion was ſaid againſt Ville- 
roi *; his enemies had too good an opportunity 
aſlorded them to rail, not to take advantage of it; 
the Proteſtants, eſpecially, painted bim in the 
blackeſt colours, not able to deny theraſelves the 
pleaſure of being revenged on him, who had con- 
tributed more than any other to the King's change 
of religion. But, on the other ſide, it is not fit to 
hold him clear of any blame, as thoſe that are de- 
voted to him do, who inſiſt, that his whole con- 
duct in this affair was juſtiſiable. All my friends 
did not ſeruple to ſay publicly, that if ſuch an 
accident had happened in my family, I ſhould have 
been much more ſeverely reflected upon. The 


foreign ambaſſadors reſiding in France, and even 


the Pope's nuncio, came to my houſe at Paris, and 


declared to me, that if, after ſuch a diſcovery, their 


diſpatches muſt ſtill paſs through Villeroi's hands, 
their maſters would not venture to mention any 
thing of conſequence in them. 

As to the traitor, all that could be done was to 
ſend ſome archers after him, who purſued him ſo 
cloſely, that when he came to the fide of the ri- 
ver Marne, with a Spaniard who accompanied him, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from a ferry-boat, he could 
not hope to reach it before they came up with him, 
and ſaw no other way to avoid their purſuit, than 
to throw himſelf into the river, thinking to ſwim 
over it; but he was drowned in the attempt. The 
Spaniard choſe rather to be taken; and he was 
brought back to Paris with the body of L'Hote, 
which was drawn out of the water. Villeroi ſeem- 


De Thou remarks, that M. de Villeroi did not abſolutely e- 
ſcape ſuſpicion ; but at the ſame time he ſays, that Henry IV. far 
from ſuffering himſelt to be influenced by it, endeavoured to eom- 
fort him under his misfortune, bock cxx xii. P. Matthieu likcwiſe 
aſſerts, that Heury IV. was too well acquainted with the fidelity of 
this miniſter to conceive the leaſt ſuſpicion againſt him, vol. II. b. 
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ed truly afflicted, that they had not been able to 
feize his clerk alive; indeed he had reaſon to re- 
gret it ; it was the only means he had left to ſtop 
the mouth of ſlander. He was the firſt to propoſe 
to me, in a letter he wrote to me about this affair, 
to have the carcaſe * treated with the utmoſt igno- 
miny, and to puniſh the Spaniard in an exemplary 
manner. | 

All this could not appeaſe the King. He knew 
not, for a long time after this adventure, in what 
light to behold Villeroi: and was three days in 
doubt whether it was not fit to baniſh him from 
his preſence. But Villeroi threw himſelf at his 
Majeſty's feet, with ſo many marks of a profound 
forrow, ſhed tears in ſuch abundance, and made 
fuch deep proteſtations of his innocence, that Hen- 
ry could not help believing him (though the world 
would never be perſuaded, but that he only feign- 


ed to believe him) and with that goodneſs, ſo na- 


tural to him, granted the pardon: he ſo vehement- 
ly implored. | | 

Matters were in this ſtate, when I returned to' 
Fontamebleau, to inform his Majeſty, which I was 


*The ſurgeons who examined his corpſe, were unanimouſly of 
Opinion, if we may give credit to L'Etoile, that he had not been 
drowned: and, as there was no appearance of his having been ſtab- 
bed or ſtrangled, they concluded he had been ſmothered, and after- 
wards thrown into the river The Septennaire takes no notice of 
this examination of the ſurgeons, but gives an ample detail of the 
particulars, L*Hete's flight, and the manner in which he was found, 
which totally deitroys the validity of the account given by L'Etvile, 
who, upon other occaſions, has given ſufficient proofs of his diſlike 
to i. de Villeroi and yet could not avoid acknowledging, that 
Henry IV. did not treat M. de Villeroi with the more coldneſs on 
this account; “ taking the trouble. ſays he, of going even to his 
% home. to comfort him in his ſorrow, not diſcovering the leaſt 
& ſigus of diffidence of him by reaſon of what had paſt, but ſeem · 
« ing rather to put more A e him than before. it was there» 
fore ſaid at court that it was happy for him he had to good a 
© maſter, ſince, in affairs of ſtate of ſo much conſequence, kings 
aud princes uſually expect maſters ſh»n11d he anſwerable for the 


adds of their ſervants,” Anno 1604, p. 24. 
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indiſpenſibly obliged to do, of the repreſentations 
made me by the foreign ambaſſadors. It was re- 
ſolved, that the cypher made uſe of by our ambaſſa- 


dors ſhould be changed; and the King now thought 
only of taking advantage of this incident, to make 


Villeroi more exact, (repeat the King's own words), 
more cautious in the choice ef his clerks, and leſs 
haughty than he had formerly been. His Majeſty 
concerted with me a letter, which he thought hke- 
ly to produce this effect, becaute I was to make it 
ublic; this letter was brought to me at Paris by 
ö — from the King, as if to acquaint me with 
the indulgences he had thought fit to ſhew Villeroi. 
The contents were, that his Majeſty could not re- 
fuſe a pardon to the tears and entreaties of this ſe- 
cretary; that I ought no longer to diſtruſt him, 
ſince he did not; and that, in his preſent condition, 
charity required, that I ſhould write to him a let- 
ter to give him comfort and an affurance of my 
friendſhip; and this he entreated me to do. 

I ſeconded the good intentions of his OY 
without any reluctance, and I may even ſay, wit 
more ſincerity than he required of me, except 
that he could not prevail upon mylelf to write to 
Villeroi, that I held him entirely diſculpated. This 
I thought would appear a ridiculous piece of flat- 
tery : I ſaid enough to afford him the means of 
perſuading the public, by my letter, that I was 
convinced he was innocent of the capital crime af 
which he was accuſed. I gave him the hint of the 
declaration he -publiſhed ſome days afterwards, 
and repreſented to him, that he ought to endea- 
vour to ſhut the mouths of the Proteſtants, to 
whoſe cenſure he had laid himſelf open, and that 
the only method he could uſe for that purpoſe, 
was to relax a little of that violence he had ſhewn 
againſt them, by ſeeking to inſpire the Catholics 
with more benevolent ſentiments of them ; and 
laſtly, to appear publicly the promoter of tha” e- 

gulation 
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gulation I had ſo often propoſed to him, to eſtabliſh 
a perfect concord between theſe two bodies. If 
in this letter I added, that his abſolute juſtification 
in the King's opinion, depended upon his future 
behaviour, and if as to what had paſſed I produced 
the example of Marechal Biron, it was only in o- 
bedience to the King's commands, who was wil- 


ling to appear indulgent, but not weak. 


Villeroi, in his anſwer to my letter, thanked me 
for the advice I had given him, which he aſſured 
me he would exactly follow, and for my good offi- 
ces, which he proteſted he would never forget. 
He confeſſed, that he ought not to have ſo blindly 
confided in a young man like L'Hote, and was 


candid enough to acknowledge, that although his 


conſcience did not reproach him with the guilt of 
any crime againſt the King, yet the error he had 
fallen into, was ſufficient to caſt a ſtain upon his 
reputation, which all the faithful ſervices he was 
reſolved to continue to render his Majeſty, du- 
ring the remainder of his life, would never wipe off. 
In his defence he only ſaid, that the great obliga- 
tions L'Hote had received from him, were what 
made it fo difhcult for him to believe he could fail 
in his duty. Villeroi ſeldom wrote to me without 
renewing the mention of his fault, his misfortune, 
and his innocence, and almoſt always the obliga- 
tions he thought he owed to me on this occaſion. 

It appeared that Barrault did not give credit to 
the injurious reports that were ſpread of Villeroi by 
his enemies, ſince he wrote to him a ſhort time 
afterwards, and gave him an account of a conver- 
ſation between himſelf and Prada, of which 
L'Hote was the ſubject. Rafis had reaſon to be 
fatished with a recompence that was made him; 
beſides the ſum of fifteen hundred and fixty livres, 
which he received from Barrault when he left 
Spain, a gratuity of a thouſand crowns was be- 


ſtowed on him, and all the conditions agreed P 
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by the ambaſſador were fulfilled. This did not 
hurt Barrault himſelf, being paid in the laſt quar- 
ter of his penſion. Deſcartes repreſented to the 
King, that a man could not live in Spain but at 
great expence; and that, notwithſtanding all my 
letters, his maſter had not been able to get any 
thing from that quarter. | | 

The paper upon religion, that has been mention- 
ed before, conſiſted of ſome articles, which, if 
received by the Catholics and Proteſtants, appeared 
to me capable of uniting the two religions, by de- 
ſtroying that deteſtable prejudice which makes them 
load each other with the harih accuſations of here- 
ſy and treaſon, impiety and idolatry. This paper 
I had drawn up with the conſent and approbation 
of his Majeſty : and I ſhewed it to him ſeveral 
times, in the preſence of the Biſhop of Evreux, 
Bellicvre, Villeroi, Sillery, and Father Cotton. 

It the Proteſtants do not believe all the Catho- 
lics profeſs, it cannot, at leaſt, be denied, that we 
believe nothing which they do not likewiſe; and 
that what we believe contains all that is eſſent ial in 
the Chriſtian religion, the Ten Commandments, 
the Apoſtles Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, being 
the great and general foundation of our common 
faith. Here then let us ſtop, and conſider the 
relt as ſo many dubious points, about which men 
may be left at full liberty to have different opinions. 
We are perſuaded, that it is not only uſeleſs, but 
criminal, to ſearch into the ſecrets of the Almigh- 
ty; but, we not only ſearch into his ſecrets, but 
{ct up ourſelves as judges of them, when we charge 
one another as criminal for having different opini- 
ons, and different degrees of knowledge, with re- 
lation to ſpeculative truth, though knowledge, in all 
its different degrees, is received from God. Let 
us leave to him alone the knowledge of his ſecrets, 
as well as the diſpenſations of his providence : let 
us allow to the ſovereign magiſtrat2 what ine public 
good requires, the power of puniſhing thoſe who 
„ 2 violate 
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violate the laws of charity in any ſociety ; for it be- - 
Jongs not to any human judicature to puniſh errors 
only cogniſable by God. Let us conſider this in 
another view; if our unhappineſs be ſuch, that 
the error is on our fide, can the Catholics ima- 
gine, that they ſhall bring us into their notions 
by abuſe and perſecution ? Compaſſion and tender- 
neſs are the only means that do any ſervice to reli- 
ion, and the only means that religion dictates? the 
zeal which is ſo much boaſted, is only rage or ob- 
ſtinacy, diſguiſed under a reputable appellation. 
This was the ground-work of my paper; nothing 
can be more plain or more true; but the power which 
men allow truth to have over them 1s very ſmall ; 
and what is generally called reaſon in religion, 
if examined well, is, in moſt men, nothing more 
than their own paſſion. 

If to reconcile the two religions is morally im- 
poſſible, it may, with equal certainty, be ſaid to be 
politically impoſſible, ſince it cannot be done with- 
our the concurrence of the Pope, which cannot .be 

| expected, ſince it was not obtained in the ponti- 
| ficate of Clement VIII. who, of all the Popes that 
N have for a long time ſat in the ſee of Rome, was 
| moſt free from party-prejudices, and had more 
of that gentleneſs and compathon which the goſpel 
I preſcribes to all its followers. 
1 The holy Father was at this time ſo old and in- 
1 firm, that his death was hourly" expected. The 
[ King thought it neceſſary to ſend the Cardinals de 
1 Joyeuſe and De-Sourdis to Rome, to manage the 
1 intereſts of the nation in the approaching conclave. 
I His Majeſty, by the advice of Cardinal Joyeuſe, 
gave De- Sourdis oo livres for his equipage, and 
the expence of his journey, with a penſion of 
2400 crowns a-year, during the time that he ſtaid 
ac Rome upon his affairs. 

One of the laſt actions of Clement VIII. was the 
promotion of eighteen cardinals at one time; which 
made it generally believed, that this Pope, finding 

himſelf 
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himſelf near his end, was deſirous of giving his ne- 
phew Cardinal Aldobrandin a laſt proof of his af- 
fection, that, according to all appearances, would 
place him upon the pontifical throne, by the great 
number of dependents on his family, which were 
introduced into the conclave; or, at leaſt, that the 
papal dignity ſhould be conferred on one under 
whom this Cardinal might expect to govern. Two 
of theſe hats were to be given to France: and the 
choice of the two men, whom the King was to 
name to his holineſs for this dignity, was the occa- 
ſion of a ſtrong intrigue at Court, between the Bi- 
ſhop of Evreux and Seraphin Olivary *, on one 
fide, and Meſſieurs de Villars, Archbiſhop of 
Vienne, and de Marquemont on the other. The 
two laſt were ſupported by the intereſt of Belliévre, 
Villeroi, Sillery, and all their friends; and I thought 
myſelf obliged to range myſelf on the fide of Pu- 
Perron and Olivary, the one being my biſhop and 
particular friend, and the other remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed for his eminent piety. . Notwithſtanding 
all the intrigues of the oppoſite party, Du-Perron 
and Olivary were preferred; and the former, by 
my advice, wrote a letter of thanks to Villeroi, as 
if he had really ſolicited his advancement ; ſuch is 
the cuſtom of courts. | 

The preſſing affairs that had obliged his Majeſty 
to leave Chantilly, and at the beginning of ſpring, 
was the clearing and ſigning the common compu- 
tations for the expence of his buildings, his hunt- 
Ing, his privy purſe, as likewiſe of the fortifications, 
artillery, and roads. When the day was fixed for 
the tranſaCting this buſineſs, his Majeſty, to ſhun 
that crowd of petitioners who waited only for an 
opportunity of feeing us together, ſent the young 


* Seraphin Olivary Cazilla, an Italian by deſcent, but born at 
Lyons, patriarch of Alexandria. Jerom de Villars. Denis de 
Marquemont, archbiſhop of Lyons; he afterwards was made a 
cardinal, and ambaſlador from France to Rome. 
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Lomenie to tell me, that I need not come to the 
Louvre, becauſe he would be himſelf the next day 
at the Arſenal; and accordingly he came fo early 
in the morning, that many of the officers, con- 
cerned in the affairs that were to be ſettled, all of 
whom I had ſent for, were not yet come. The 
number of theſe was far from being inconſiderable, 
governors of fortreſſes, engineers, intendants, and 
comptrollers of the buildings, the ſeveral perſons 
belonging to the board of ordnance, overſcers of 
bridges and cauſeys, and others. | 

Henry had ſomething of conſequence to impart 
to me; I judged ſo by that deep melancholy 
which, notwithſtanding his endeavours to diſguiſe, 
appeared in his countenance and language, and alſo 
becauſe he led me into the great gallery of arms, 
the place where he generally communicated his ſe- 
crets to me; and here the reader may expect to 
find one of thoſe remarkable converſations that he 
has already met with in theſe memoirs. 

Our diſcourſe did not begin with the chief cauſes 
of his uneaſineſs. The heart, involved in its own 
vexation, has need, in the firſt inſtant, of the 
help of other objects to be diſintangled, eſpecially 
if with this vexation be mingled ſomething of con- 
fuſion. 'Therefore the Dukes of Bouillon and 
Tremouille, with the reſt of that cabal, were the 
ſubject he firſt led to; theſe perſons having lately, 
through malice, united themſelves with the Prince 
'of Conde, the Marchioneſs of Vernevil, and the 
family of d'Entragues; and thoſe from whom his 
Majeſty had received this information, offered to 
prove the truth of it by their own letters, and o- 
ther undeniable teſtimonies. 

Having deſired this prince to allow me a whole 
day to conſider what advice it was molt proper to 


1 


give him on occaſion of this new intrigue, he chan- 
ged his diſcourſe to his excurſion to Chantilly, his 
hunting; and afterwards he gave me an ö 
0 
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of his loſſes at play, the money he laid out in pre- 
ſents to his miſtreſſes, and other ſuperfluous, ex- 
pences, which were to have their place in the ex- 
pence of the current year, as well as the money 
applied to the manufactures and other buildings, 
which altogether made up ſo confiderable a ſum, 
that Henry, who ſecretly reproached himſelf for 
theſe extravagancies, could think of no better ex- 
pedient to prevent the confuſion he expected my 
remonſtrances would give him, than. to add, be- 
fore I had time to reply, that I might. alſo place 
there a gratuity of ſix thouſand crowns, which he 
now granted me. This precaution could not hin- 
der me from giving evident marks of my aſtoniſh- 


ment and grief at the increaſe of ſuch trifling ex- 


pences. Henry again endcavoured to avoul co- 


ming to. any explanation with me, by ſaying, that 


after ſpending ſo great a part of his life in continual 
labours and fatigue, he had a right to allow him- 
ſelf now ſome indulgence in his pleaſures. I an- 
ſwered the King with my accuſtomed ſincerity and 
firmneſs, that what he ſaid was indeed very reaſon- 
able and juſt, if, inſtead of thoſe great projects he 
had communicated to me, and which, by his or- 
ders, I had imparted to the King of England, he 
had. reſol ved to paſs the reſt of his life in the en- 


ervating pleaſures of luxury; but that if he ſtill re- 


tained any thoughts of purſuing his former ſchemes, 
he would deceive himſelf greatly if he ſuppoſed 
them compatible with ſuch expen:ive amuſements 
and therefore he muſt determine his choice updn 
the one or the other. L ſtopped at theſe words; 
Henry having filently liſtened. to me while I. was 
ſpeaking, like a man who was full of anxiety, and 


wholly abſorbed in thought. But the preſent diſ- 


poſition of the heart, whatever that may be, always 
governs our firſt emotions, and in him that mo- 
ment produced nothing but vexation and rage; 
yet he contented bimſelf with telling me, that be 
perceived I had entertained. very unfavourable 


thoughts of him, and he commanded me, withaut 
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troubling him any more, to carry the ſums he had 


mentioned to account. 
Still, however, I was not diſcouraged. I knew 


the heart of this Prince as well as my own; I had 


always found him ſenſible to glory, and open to 
conviction, and I could not believe him changed 
in ſo ſhort a time : inſtead, therefore, of having 
recourſe to the ordinary palliatives, after telling 
him, that I ſaw plainly the freedom I had former- 
ly uſed in my repreſentations, was now become diſ- 


pleaſing to him, I again renewed the former ſubject, 


and talked to him of tha meaſures he had already 
taken in Germany and Italy, to prepare the way for 
thoſe glorious actions he one day intended to per- 
form, and the ſucceſs of the perſons he had em- 
ployed there for that. purpoſe had already found. 


1 repeated, that it was uſeleſs to take all this trou- 


ble, if the money that ſhould be deſtined for thoſe 
great enterpriſes was ſquandered away on unneceſ- 
fary expences. I convinced him, by a very exact 
calculation, that he could not engage in the execu- 
tion of thoſe deſigns, without having before hand 
forty five millions of livres entire, that is, the re- 
venue of two years, which it required the ſtricteſt 
economy to keep together; and that with this 
ſum the war could not be ſupported more than 
three years, without anticipating the royal reve- 
nues, or burdening the people with extraordinary 


taxes. This the following calculation makes evident. 


The maintenance of an army of fifty-thouſand 
foot, which 1s the leaſt that could be employed on 
this occaſion, will coſt nine hundred thouſand livres 
a-month, and nine millions a-year, allowing only 
ten months to the year; ſix thouſand horfe, which 
is the number anſwerable to ſuch a body of infan- 
try, will require three hundred and forty thouſand 
livres a month, that is, three millions four hun- 
dred thouſand livres a-year; a train of artillery of 
forty pieces of carnon, cannot well be ſupphed at 
a leſs expence than a hundred and fifty 2 
ivres 
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livres a- month, and fifteen hundred thouſand #- 


year. Theſe three articles alone make up four- 
teen millions each year; and, by confequence, near 
forty-two millions will be required for the three 
years together, on a ſuppoſition that the war will 
continue ſo long. The expence of making levies, 
of hiring carriages, of victual, and other things 
abſolutely neceſſary at the beginning of the war, 
cannot be eſtimated at leſs than a hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres; the waſte of that victual, with o- 


ther unforſeen expences in ammunition, muſt a- 


mount likewiſe to the ſame ſum. The remainder 
of the forty-five millions, it may eaſily be imagt- 


ned, will be conſumed in extraordinary expences, 


too tedious to inſert here. 
The King ſtill anſwered, that, before every thing 
could be in readineſs for the execution of thefe 
ſchemes, ſo many obſtacles would arife as to render 
all his endeavours uſeleſs: but while he ſpoke in 
this manner, I perceived that his anger was alrea- 
dy wholly extinguſhed, and that he approved of 
all I had faid to him. This he immediately after 
confeſſed, and, at the ſame time, declared, with a 
ſincerity truly commendable in an abſolute prince, 
that the obſtacles he had raiſed, and the ſevere 
things he had ſaid to me, proceeded only from the 
anxiety of a heart oppreſſed with a more cruel af- 
fiction than that he at firſt complained of when he 
mentioned the traiterous cabal, and that his peace 


was wholly ruined by the behaviour of the Queen, 


and the Marchioneſs of Verneuil. Theſe words, 
unhappily, but too ſincerely, changed the ſubject of 
our converſation. | | 

Henry's paſſion for Madamoiſelle d' Entragues 
was one of theſe unhappy diſeaſes of the mind, 


which, like a ſlow poiſon, preyed upon the princi- 


ples of life; for the heart, attacked in its moſt 
ſenſible part, feels, indeed, the whole force of its 
misfortune, but, by a cruel fatality, has neither the 
power nor the inclination to be freed from it. This 
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prince ſuffered all the inſolence, the caprices, and 
inequalities * of temper, that a proud and ambi- 
tious woman is capable of ſnewing. The Marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil had wit enough to diſcover the 
power ſhe had over the King; and this power ſhe 
never exerted but to torment him. She talked to 
him continually of her feruples, and regretted the 
facility with which ſhe. had yielded to his deſires; 
ſeruples which he reſented with ſo much the more 
reaſon, as he was not ignorant that ſhe forgot them 
entirely with perſons of inferior rank. They now 
ſeldom met but to quarrel. Henry paid a high 
price for favours which were not endeared by that 
tender ſympathy which. forms the happinels of lo- 
vers, and which, to complete his misfortune, occa- 
ſioned almoſt continual uneaſineſs between him and 
the Queen his wife. 
This princeſs, on her fide, who had from na- 
ture a temper too uncomplying, and from her 
country a ſtrong propenſity to jealouſy, not being 
able to make her rival feel all the effects of her 
hatred, revenged herſelf upon her huſband : and 
thus was this unhappy prince expoſed to the fury 
of two women, who agreed in nothing but in ſe- 
parately conſpiring to deſtroy his quiet. Whate- 
ver endeavours were uſed to produce: a reconcilia- 
tion between the King and his wife, were rendered 
* He reproaches her on this account, in ſome of his letters, 
which have been preſerved amongſt the manuſcripts in the King's 
library, and are of his own hand- writing, He writes to his lady 
in theſe terms: © I perceive from your letter, that neither your 
eyes, nor your underftanding, are extremely clear, ſince vol fares 
* taken what I wrote to you in a quite different ſenſe from what I 
intended. An end muſt be put to theſe pertneſſes, if you pro- 
poſe to keep the entire poſſeſſion of my love; fur neither as a 
king or a gaſcon, can I ſubmit to them: beſides, thoſe who 
. © Jove ſineerely as I do, expect to be flattered, not ſcolded. &c. 
Lou have promiſed me,“ ſays he in another letter, «* to behave 
„with more prudence; but you muſt be ſenſible the ſtyle of your 
other letter could not but give me offence,” &c. Amonglt o- 
ther original letters of Henry the Great, in poſſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent Duke of Sully. there is one from this prince- to his miſtreſs: 
Sce - collection of the letters-of Henry the Great, lately pab- 
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ineſfectual almoſt at the fame moment: the Queen 
began immediately to require a facrifice that _— 
could not make her; and his refuſal, though ſof- 
tened with the grant of every other wiſh, affected 
her ſo ſenſibly, that ſhe forgot all his compliances, 
and laboured herſelf to continue the cauſe of herown 
uneaſineſs, by depriving him, together with the pri- 
vileges of a huſband, of all that tenderneſs and re- 
ard that conciliates affection and fixes inclination. 
She was ſoon informed, that the, King had gi- 
ven Madamoiſelle d'Entragues a promiſe of mar- 
riage; the original of which, as I have formerly 
mentioned, had been torn by me, but another had 
been drawn up by the King; and ſhe never ceaſed 
tormenting him till he had promiſed to get from 
his mittreſs this paper, which all the ecclefiaſtics 
whom ſhe conſulted aſſured her was of no force. 
Henry, merely to oblige her, at length reſolved to 
defire the Marchioneſs to reſtore it: and he de- 
manded it of her in a manner that ſhewed he would 
not be refuſed. He had juſt leſt her when he came 
to the arſenal: the effort he had made upon him- 
ſelf to take this ſtep, the little advantage he had 
drawn from it, and the offenſive language with 
which his miſtreſs had accompanied her refuſal, 
had altogether produced that deep affliction in 
which I ſaw him. 5 
The Marchioneſs of Verneuil, upon the firſt in- 
timation that it was expected ſhe ſhould reſign the 
promiſe of marriage, threw herſelf into the moſt 
violent tranſport of rage imaginable, and told the 
King, inſolently, that he might ſeek it elſewhere. 
Henry, that he might finiſh at once all the harſh 
things he had to fay to her, began to reproach her 
with her connections with the Count D' Auvergne 
her brother, and with the malecontents of the king- 
dom. She would not condeſcend to clear herſelf 
of this imputed crime, but aſſuming in her turn the 
language of reproach, ſhe told him, that it was not 
poihble to live any longer with him; that as he 
grew 
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grew old, he grew jealous and ſuſpicious, and that 
the would with joy break off a correſpondence for 
which ſhe had been too ill rewarded, to find any 
thing agreeable in it, and which rendered her, ſhe 


ſaid, the object of the public hatred. She carried 


her inſolence ſo far, as to ſpeak of the Queen in 
terms ſo contemptuous, that, if we may believe 
Henry, he was upon the point of ſtriking her; and, 
that he might not be ſorced to commit ſuch an out- 
rage to decency, he was obliged to quit her ab- 
ruptly, but full of rage and vexation, which he was 
at no pains to conceal, ſwearing, that he would make 
her reſtore the promiſe that had raiſed this ſtorm. 
After giving me this account of the behaviour 
of his miſtreſs, the remembrance of which renew- 


ed all his rage, he was forced to grant (and with- 


out his confeſſion I ſhould have much ſuſpected it) 
that he ſhould with difficulty bring himſelf to a re- 
ſolution of keeping the oath he had made in the 
firſt ſallies of his fury: and as it is uſual with lo- 
vers, who never have fo ſtrong an inclination to 
praiſe the object of their paſſion, as after they have 
faid all the injurious things poſſible of them, Hen- 
ry fell again upon the good qualities of his miſtreſs, 
when out of thoſe capricious humours, and when 
thoſe ſudden guſts of paſſion had ſubſided. He 
praiſed, with a tranſport of delight, the charms of 
her converſation, her ſprightly wit, her repartees 
ſo poignant, yet ſo full of delicacy and ſpirit; and 
here indeed he had ſome foundation for his praiſes, 
The Queen's temper and manners were ſo differs 


ent, that the contraſt made him ſtill more ſenſible - 


of thoſe charms in his miſtreſs. “ I find nothing 
6 of all this at home,” ſaid he to me; I re- 
«© ceive neither ſociety, amuſement, nor content 
“from my wife; her converſation is unpleaſing, 
* her temper harſh; ſhe never accommodates herſelf 
* to my humour, nor ſhares in any of my cares, 


de When I enter her apartment, and offer to ap- 
te proach 
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« proach her with tenderneſs, or begin to talk fa» 
« miliarly with her, ſhe receives me with ſo cold 
« and forbidding an air, that I quit her in diſguſt, 


« and am obliged to ſeek conſolation elſewhere. | 


« When my couſin Guiſe is at the Louvre, I have 
c recourſe to her converſation to baniſh my unea- 
« fineſs; yet ſhe often tells me plain truths, but it 
« is with ſo good a grace, that I cannot be offend- 


% ed, and am forced to laugh with her.” Such 


was the diſpoſition of this prince; and probably the 

ueen had only herſelf to blame, that ſhe had not 
been able to draw him out of the ſnares of her ri- 
val, or to diſengage him from every other intrigue 
of gallantry : at leaſt, he appeared to me to be ab- 
ſolurely ſincere, and to have the beſt intentions 1ma- 
ginable, when he preſſed me, at the concluſion of 
this diſcourſe, to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
vail upon the Queen, his wife, to alter her bshavi- 
our, and accommodate herſelf more to hiszhumour. 

I was about to anſwer, for this ſubject ſeemed 
not yet half diſcuſſed, when we were interrupted 
by Meſheurs de Vic, de Trigny, de Pilles, de For- 
tria, and others, who entered that moment, and 
told his Majeſty, that the perſons whom he had or- 
dered to attend him, had waited more than an 
hour, and that it was ſo late, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to do all the buſineſs that morning. The 
King, after recommending ſecrecy to me, follow - 
ed them into the hall, and gave the reſt of that 
day, and the two following, wholly to the affairs 
that had brought him to the Arſenal. The office 
of ſurveyor of the highways in Guienne was given, 
at my ſolicitation to Bigofe “, who was then in his 
ſervice. A commiſſioner was appointed to go and 
pull down the fort of Craon. Many other new diſ- 
poſitions were made, which I ſhall not mention here. 

The King did not fail to take the firlt opportu- 
nity to renew the converſation that had been ſo un- 


N. ce Bigoſe, or Viſſouſe, he was ſecretary of the finances. 
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ſeaſonably interrupted : he had a reconciliation 
with the Queen ſo much at heart, that he wrote me 
billet after billet, enjoining me to undertake the 
talk he had propoſed to me. I was ſenſible I run 
great hazards by obeying him : a too free and too 
ardent zeal on theſe occaſions with perſons of 
this rank, often expoſes the mediator to the reſent- 
ment of one of the parties, and ſometimes to that 
of both; beſides, to ſpeak candidly, this employ- 
ment was leſs ſuitable to me than to any other per- 
ſon, theſe little broils being extremely diſagreeable 
do my temper. 
therefore refolved to omit no perſuaſions which 
I thought capable to make Henry himſelf take the 
only reaſonable meaſures that were left him. 1 
broughtarguments, exhortations, examples, toprove 
that it depended upon himſelf to regain his quiet, 
and fix it upon ſolid foundations; and all that was 
neceftary for this purpoſe, was to exert the maſter 
and the King, oblige the Queen to keep her ill 
humours to herſelf, and forbear her reproaches, 
and, above all, ber complaints in public, which 
produced nothing but indecent reflections; and as 
to thoſe who by their malicious informations em- 
bittered the mind of this princeſs, to puniſh them 
ſeverely for the {lighteſt word they dared to utter 
againſt him. I repreſented to this prince, that to 
ſecure his own peace, and the happineſs of his life, 
required only that he ſhould exert a very ſmall 
part of that courage and ſtrength of mind he had 
thewn on occaſions of a very different nature; 
that his reputation ſuffered from that tender fault 
in his conſtitution, almoſt incomprehenſible in ſo 
great a Prince. I told him, that a ſovereign, 
without incurring the imputation of tyranny, and 
by the ſole privilege of his high office, might exact 
from his ſubjects and family, as well for his own 
perſon, as his ſtate, that obedience ſo neceilary to 
preſerve a juſt ſubordination and ſecure reſpect: and 
that it was abſolutely. fit and juſt, that he thoul4 
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chaſtiſe ſuch perſons who made it their buſinels to 
deſtroy his domeſtic quiet. To the arguments Iad- 
ded the ſtrongeſt entreaties; I conjured Henry 
with lifted hands, and eyes ſwimming in tears, to 
employ his authority on this occaſion : the conditi- 
on I ſaw him in filled me with the deepeſt concern. 

It is certain that this prince had no other part 
left him to take; and I could never comprehend 
why he appeared ſo ſtrongly averſe to it. He re- 
membered the advice I had given him at Blois, 
which being ſo different from that I preſſed him now 
to follow, gave him a kind of advantage over me: 
he ſeemed to be pleaſed with having an opportunity 


to tell me, that I perhaps was the true cauſe of all 


that had fince happened. But there was nothing 
ſolid in this objection, if well examined; and when 
I diſſuaded his Majeſty from having recourſe to 
meaſures which might have produced dangerous 
conſequences (this I cannot ſpeak more clearly with- 
out betraying the ſecret I then vowed to keep) I 
had no intention to exclude him from taking ſuch 
gentle and eaſy methods as would be juſtifiable in 
the father of a family, to ſecure the tranquillity of 
his houſe. And Henry wos reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of owning, that if I were well acquainted with 
his diſpoſition, 1 would be convinced it was abſo- 
lutely out of his power to act with rigour towards 
perſons with whom he was accuſtomed to live in 


familiarity, and above all to his wife. 


I had nothing left but to tell him, that then he 
muſt baniſh his miſtreſs, and give his wife all the 
ſatisfaction ſhe could require. But he prevented 
me, by ſaying, that he was ready, if it muſt be ſo, 
to remove all cauſe of complaint from the Queen, 
provided he could be aſſured, that, after makin 
her ſo great a facrifice, he ſhould find her ſuch as 
he wiſhed : but that he foreſaw he ſhould be pla - 
gued all the remainder of his life, becauſe this prin- 
ceſs was weak and obſtinate enough to believe, that, 
by acting in the manner ſhe did, ſhe followed the 
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dictates of reaſon; when, in effect, ſhe was only 
governed by her paſſions. Henry, to convince me 
of the juſtneſs of this fear, entered into a long enu- 
meration of the Queen's faults, in which he but re- 
peated to me what he had faid before, upon the 
delight ſhe took in contradicting and teazing him; 
he only added, that ſhe had diſcovered the moſt 
violent hatred to all his natural children, although 
born before ſhe came into France, which it was 
not probable ſhe would ever remit; he dwelt upon 
the little ſenſibility ſhe had ſhewn to his tenderneſs 
and regard for her; or gratitude for the extreme 
attention with which he prevented all the occaſions 


278 


the might have for money, although he was not ig- 


norant, that ſhe never received any but to ſquander 
upon Leonora and her huſband, and ſome others, 
who were continually filling her ears with malicious 
ſtories, and giving her bad advice: he took me to 
witneſs, that never queen of France bad reeeived ſo 
many and ſuch conſiderable grants; and it is certain 
that I had been the ſirſt to ſolieit for them by my 
wife; and this I did with a view to peace, which 
is often purchaſed by theſe means, and always by 
the King's orders. By the rage this prince expreſſ- 
ed againſt Conchini and his wife, whom he conſider- 
ed as the creatures of Spain, and ſpies of the Duke 
of Florence, no one, doubtleſs, would have choſen 
to be in the place of theſe two Italians; but this 
rage had no other conſequences than making him 
condemn himſelf for not following the advice I was 


free enough to give him when the Queen came in- 


to France, which was, to forbid all her Italian at- 


tendants to paſs the Alps with her. 
This long converſation concluded with the ſame 
requeſt as the preceding one had done, that I 
ibould attempt, by the gentleſt methods I could 
think of, to perſuade the Queen to more conde- 
icenlion to her huſband's will, without giving ber 
cauſe to ſuſpect that I acted by his orders. Henry 
uſed every argument which he thought __ to 
ave 
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have any force with me, to engage me to under- 
take this taſk, telling me he did not doubt my ſue- 
ceſs, having, on an occaſion ſimilar to this, pre- 
vailed upon the Queen to write a letter to him, 


the when no one elſe could. 
Im; 0 
not OO OOO BOO 
u 
— B OO K XVIII. 
pon 
neſs Hance afforded me a very favourable opportu- 
eme nity of executing the commiſſion, the King, at 
ons this time, gave me to the Queen. The moſt com- 
ig- mon method of making grants to this princeſs, was 
der either to create edicts in her favour, as thoſe which 
ers, I have juſt mentioned, or by granting to her the 
ous money paid upon contracts and bargains which ſue- 
to ceeded through her intereſts ang protection. Theſè 
ſo edicts and contracts always paſſed through my 
ain hands before they took effect; and it was my buſi- 
my neſs to name, examine, and authoriſe the perſons 
ich concerned. 
by The Queen was offered four and twenty thou- 
fl F ſand livres, to procure the grant of an edict con- 
er- cerning the othcers of the exciſe in Languedoc. 
ke She ſent D' Argouges * to ſhew me the edict, and 
en acquaint me with the propoſal. I told D' Argouges, 
his that tis Majeſty might indeed, without doing the 
im public any injuſtice, grant the favour the Queen 
as required, but that I did not think ſhe took a good 
n- opportunity to obtain it; the King appearing to me 
at- ſo diſcontented with ſome late proceedings of this 
princeſs, that I was afraid he would not have this 
ne complaiſance for her, unleſs ihe firſt endeavoured 
[ to remove his diſpleaſure; and I took the liberty 
Id to offer her my advice and ſervices on this occaſion, 
x Florent D' Argogues, treaſurer of the Queen's houſehold : his 
ne ſon was firſt preſident of the parliament ot Britany, and at the time 
7 et his death, a counſellor of fate, aud of the privy council, ; 
by A's 2 if 
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if ſhe thought I could be of any uſe to her. The 
Queen, tempted by a ſum ſo conſiderable, accept- 
ed my offer, and promiſed every thing, believing 
that, by writing a ſubmiſhve letter to the King, as 
ſhe had done before, the ſhould certainly ſucceed : 
accordingly ſhe wrote a letter, and ſent for me to 
ſhew it me, appearing willing to alter whatever I 
judged improper in it. 

Never did any ſtep ſhe had taken coſt her ſo 
much. She had ſo great an averſion ſor the Mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil, that ſhe would hardly deign 
to pronounce her name: but if any circumſtance 
occurred to introduce the mention of her, her ge- 
ſtures, her motions, her very ſilence itſelf expreſ- 
fed, in the moſt lively manner, what the would not 
ſay. As it was abſolutely neceflary to accuſtom 
her to hear her rival ſpoken of, I put her upon this 
ſubject without reſerve ; and then ſhe conſoled her- 
ſelf with giving the Marchioneſs the molt ſevere e- 
pithets her imagination could furniſh her with : 
the ſaid the never could reſolve to look favourably 
upon a woman who had dared to bring herſelf in 
compariſon with -her, and inculcated the ſame in- 
folence and want of reſpect for her and her chil- 
den, who embroiled the ſtate by countenancing 
the malecontents, while the King, blinded by his 
paſſion, took no care to reſtrain her. 

began by ſympathiſing with her in her griefs ; 
but ſhewing her how much the cauſe of them was 
increaſed by her behaviour to the King, I made her 
ſo fully ſenſible of her fault, that ſhe wrote ano- 
ther letter in the terms I dictated to her, and ſent 
it to the King, who had left herat Fountainebleau, 
and was then at Paris. While he was under the 
impreſſion of the joy this letter gave him, he re- 
turned her an anſwer ſo tender and polite, as it 
might naturally be expected would ones one 
from the Queen in the ſame flrain : but unfortu- 
nately, juſt before this letter was delivered to hep 
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her emiſſaries had informed her, that the King 
was gone as uſual to the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
and inſinuated, that he was diverting himſelf with 
his miſtreſs at her credulity. She now forgot all 
that ſhe had promiſed, ſaid the King had deceived 
her; and, inſtead of writing, told the meflenger 
who brought her his Majetty's letter, with a cold 
and eontemptuous air, that ſhe need not write, 
ſince ſhe expected to ſee the King the next day, as 
he had promiſed her. The King was piqued, as it 
was natural he ſhould be, at this behaviour, and 
could not be filent : thoſe that heard what he ſaid 
in the firſt emotions of his anger, were not per- 
ſons who he could expect would be ſecret as I was, 
to whom he wrote directly. All that was ſaid on 
both ſides was reported to each of them; and mat- 
ters were now in a worſe ſtate than before. 

I was now engaged in a new affair, that of ſet- 
tling the debate; but, at moſt, I could expect only 
an interval of peace, which would continue no 
longer than others had done, while his Majeſty 
could not prevail upon himſelt to take the only ef- 
fectual methods that remained. Theſe propoſals L 
again made him, when he ſent La-Varenne for me 
one day, to find, if poſhble, ſome remedy for his 
continual diſquiets, which became every day more 
inſupportable. I found him in the Orangerie of the 
Tuilleries, which a ſhower of rain had obliged him 
to enter; and as he was repeatedly preſſing me to 
tell him what he ſhould do, and, upon my refuſal, 
abſolutely commanded me to give him my advice, 
« 'Then oblige four or five perſons,” ſaid I to him, 
© to paſs the fea, and as many others the Alps.” 
The King anſwered, that halt of my counſel he 
could follow without any difficulty, ſince nothing 
hindered him from exerciſing ſome ſeverity upon 
thoſe ſeditious perſons who were conſpiring againſt 
him in his court, but that it was not the ſame 
with the Italians; becauſe that he not only had e- 
very thing to apprehend from that vindittive peo- 
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ple, but likewiſe by removing her favourites, he 
ſhould give ſuch offence to the Queen, as would 
render her for ever implacable. The King, after 
reflecting a little upon the propoſal I had made 
him, fell upon a very ſingular expedient, which 
was, to get this princeſs herſelf to conſent to what 
I had adviſed. He ſtopped there, as if the thing 
had really been poſſible, and inſiſted upon my uſing 
all my endeavours to work this miracle, promiſing 
me, that if I ſucceeded, he would from that mo- 
ment renounce all his gallantries. After the King 
had given me this new commiſſion, he left me, as 
he faid, to meditate upon it, and continued his 
walk alone in the garden, the rain having ceaſed 
during our converſation. 

I did not begin with the Queen, by aſking imme- 
e ſacrifice which I ſaw ſhe was not diſpoſed 
to make; I believed, that if ever a favourable op- 
portunity offered to prevail upon her, it would be 
when there was a perfect agreement between their 

Majeſties; and this I laboured with ſo much aſſi- 
duity to produce, that, at length, I reconciled them 
more thoroughly than they had ever been before ; 
they agreed to forget all the paſt, and for the fu- 
ture to be deaf to all malicious informers. This 
calm laſted three weeks, and during that time the 
court was full of joy, and different amuſements 
were thought of every day; but ſome new ſtrata- 
gems of the Marchioneſs de Verneuil's having pro- 
duced their ordinary effect, theſe good reſolutions 
vaniſhed again, and it became neceſſary, as a laſt 
—— to attempt the expedient propoſed by the 

ing. | 
I may eaſily be figured, in what manner the 
Queen received a propoſal to ſend away, in ſome 
ſort diſgragefully, thoſe perſons of her houſehold 
whom {he loved the moſt. I expected ſhe would 
refuſe me, and I had no hopes but from my ob{ti- 
nacy, in returning often to the charge : but this 
princeſs continued inflexible z and, to ſay me _—_ 
4 cur y; 
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Henry, on his ſide, ſo ill performed the promiſe 
he had given me, to reward this ſacrifice by that of 
renouncing all other attachments but to his wife, 
that ſhe drew from thence her beſt arguments for 
not yielding to mine. 

What I had foreſeen, really happened; the 


Queen, inſtigated by thoſe whom 4 directly attack- 


ed, began to ſeek a quarrel even with me, and com- 
plained, that I had not kept my word with her, as 
if it had been in my power to ſeparate Henry from 
his miſtreſs. But I did not fail to obſerve to her, 
that ſhe performed her promiſe no better; and by 
that appearance of coldneſs and diſlike, which, after 
ſo many relapſes, the King looked upon as unſur- 
mountable, ſhe was herſelf the cauſe of that evil 
ſhe imputed to me. I propoſed Madam de Guiſe to 
her, as an example ſhe ſhould follow, if {he ever 
hoped to fix the King's affection ſolely upon herſelf. 
She afterwards complained publicly, that I did not 
pay all the reſpect 1 ought to have done to her let - 
ters : this I was acquainted with by the wifeof Con- 
chini, who was leſs unreaſonable and imprudent, 
than any other of her favourites, by whom the was 
abſolutely governed. To this complaint I anſwer- 
ed, that it was indeed true, I did not always pay 
regard to letters which I ſaw written by the hand 
of any of her ſecretaries, becauſe they were ei- 
ther dictated without her knowledge, by unjuſt ſo- 
licitors who abuſed her name, or written with a 
view to draw her -reſentment upon me, if I refu- 
ſed to comply with them; but as for thoſe written 
with her own hand, 1 defied any one to accuſe me 
with having neglected to anſwer them with the ut- 
moſt deference and reſpect. 
To ſay the truth, it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
I ſhould continually call to remembrance, as J did, 
the duty I owed to the wife of my King, that L 
might not be carried by her unreaſonable importu- 
nities to any failure of reſpect or obedience ; for 
indeed 
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indeed there was no end of her demands: the ex- 
pences of her houſehold alone coſt the King every 
year three hnndred and forty-five thouſand livres; 
all the gratuities, contracts, and edicts, that were 
made in her favour, were not ſufficient to ſupply 


her other expences : ſhe, one day, in a fit of ill- 


humour, pawned her rings and jewels, or rather 
thoſe that belonged to the queens of France, and 
there was a neceſſity for drawing money from the 
exchequer to redeem them; the edict of exempts - 
was paſſed in every pariſh for her advantage; ſome 
receivers of Rouerque and Quercy being behind 
hand in their payments, the money was applied to 
her uſes; ſhe took upon herſelf to pay the nuptial 
expences of Santi, her Italian gardener, and aſked 
me for ſix hundred livres for that purpole : this 
was indeed but a trifling ſum; but by ſuch trifles as 
theſe one may judge of this princeſs's diſpoſi- 
tion with regard to coeconomy. What could 1 do 
in this perplexing ſituation, ſince the inconvenience 
was equal whether J granted all, or refuſed all, but 
to refuſe whatever was really an encroachment up- 
on Juſtice, and a detriment to the public good, and 
in ſuch demands as mult indiſpenſably be granted, 
and eſpecially edicts, to prevent any oppreſſion in 
levying the money ? As to their Majeſties perſonal 
quarrels, it muſt be confeſſed, that in the King's 
conduct there were unaccountable weaknefles, and 
in the Queen's inexcuſable irregularities. 
From the little ſucceſs I had met with ever ſince 
I had firſt interpoſed in theſe domeſtic quarrels, I 
at length was fully convinced, that in theſe affairs 
ſuch only as were inter2ſted ſhould undertake to 
mediate between the parties: 1 therefore quietly 
{hpt my neck out of the collar, and willingly 
left the field open to Sillery, whom the King like- 
wife made uſe of on this occaſion. He ſometimes 
found, that Sillery managed the two ladies better 
than I, which 1 had no difficulty to believe: this 
employment 
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IE employment required complaiſance and diſſimula- 
>X = | tion; I could neither flatter the ſentiments of o- 
ry thers, nor diſguiſe my own; and without this there 
S 3 was nothing to hope for, and every thing to fear 
re and there the reſentment of a wife and a miſtreſs 
ply both was to be dreaded, which made the danger 
we fo much the greater. By what has been related, 
ler my firſt obſervation has been fully made out; and 
nd the ſecond, I may ſay, was no leſs verified by the 
he event, ſince, if I had not been extremely cautious, 
pts - E ſhould have certainly been the victim of the lover 
ne and the miſtreſs, and upon the following occaſion. 
nd At the time when the miſunderſtanding between 
to Henry and the Marchioneſs of Verneuil increaſed 
ial every day, I was deſired by the King to make her 
ed very ſevere reproaches in his name. Inſtead of re- 
his lenting, or confeſſing her fault, ſhe aſſumed ſo 
as haughty an air, and anſwered with ſo little reſpect, 
i- that this once I began to hope the affair would not 
do end but in an open rupture, which was what 1 moſt 
ice ardently wiſhed for. She not only refuſed to give 
ut his Majeſty the ſatisfaction he demanded of her, but 
1p- appeared ſo fully determined to break off all com- 
nd merce with the King, that ſhe even went ſo far, as if 
ed, to ſolicit me in the moſt earneſt manner imaginable, | 
in to prevail upon the King to conſen. to this reſolu - A 
nal tion, as being equally neceſlary to the future happi- 18 
2's neſs of them both; and defired, that as ſoon as 1 i 
nd went home I would write a letter to the Ring, 9 
which had been concerted between us, in whici ſhe A 
ce exprefled herſelf in terms ſtrong enough to make # 
11 me conclude ſhe acted ſincerely. However, the | {1 
irs knowledge I had of this woman's cha acter was 4 
to ſufficient to give me apprehenſions that the would 4 
tly diſavow all that I ſhould write to the King, and | 
zly pretend that I had endeavoured, by underhand prac- 3 
ce- tices, to widen the breach between her and this 1 
les prince: A conduct which, indulgent as he was, he | 
ter would have never been able to pardon ; for in at- 
his fairs 
NC 
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fairs of love, he earried his ſenſibility and delicacy 
very far. I therefore took the precaution to ſend 
this letter to the Marchioneſs before it was given 
to the King, and at the ſame time deſired ſhe would 
read and examine it with attention, that ſhe might 
be convinced I had ſaid nothing more in this letter 
(which was very long) than the had dictated to 
me; and intreated her to let me know, whether I 
had not ſcrupulouſly obferved the purport of her 
words. I recommended it in a particular manner 
to the bearer, to bring me back no verbal meſſage, 
but to oblige this lady to write what ſhe thought 
neceſſary. to be altered in the letter, and all that the 
would have me add to it. 

She had already relaxed much from the ſeverity 
of her firſt reſolution; my meſſenger perceived it, 
by her cavilling at the terms, and ring diſſa- 
tisfied, though the did not give the leaſt hint, that 
the letter ſhould be ſuppreſſed. My ſervant finding 
that ſhe returned the letter, aſter ail this vague de- 
clamation, without any poſitive anſwer, remember- 
ed. the orders J had given him, and told her, that 
having a very indifferent memory, he entreated that 
ſhe would write down what ſhe had juſt ſaid to him, 
that he might not incur any blame trom his maſter, 
for his having forgot, or imperfectly reported, any 
of her words. She underſtood his meaning, but 
had gone too far to recede : She therefore took the 
pen, and wrote to me, that the approved of the 
whole letter, except one expreſſion, which was ſuf- 
ficient, ſhe ſaid, to put the King into a violent paſ- 
ſion. I had told the King in this letter, that the 
Marchioneſs intreated him {till to allow her the ho- 
nour of ſeeing him ſometimes, but to have no pri- 
vate correſpondence. with her; the laſt words the 
ſoftened, by adding, “ that might be prejudicial to 
« hjim;” which made no preat difference. 


I carefully depoſited the Marchionets's letter, and 
ſent mine to the King, not without having fome 
hopes, 
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hopes, that pride, and affronted love, if not reaſon, 
would prevail upon him to concur in the reſolution 
his miſtreſs had taken, and that he would at length 
ceaſe to be the ſlave of a woman. In effect, he read 
my letter twice over, with all the indignation and 
rage which might naturally be expected. How!“ 
faid he, “ does the deſire our correſpondence may 
cc be broke off? I deſire it more ardently than ſhe 
« does; ſhe ſhall be taken in her own ſnares.” 
The King uttered theſe words in a low voice, but 
my meſſenger heard them: He aſked for paper 
and pens, and wrote a billet to me that inſtant, in 
which he promiſed, that on the Monday following, 
the Marchioneſs of Verneuil ſhould receive a letter 
from his hand, which ſhould prove that he till 
knew how to command his paſſions. 

This billet of the King's was dated the 16th of 
April, but that of Monday never came; but on his 
arrival at Paris, be flew immediately tohis miſtreſs's 
houſe, flattering himſelf that he ſhould at leaſt o- 
verwhelm her with confuſion, and force from her 
a thouſand painful regrets. Far from it: it was 
himſelf that played this part; he diſavowed all that 
his agents had done; he condemned himſelf; in a 
word, he threw himſelt upon the mercy of her who 
had juſt treated him with the utmoſt contempt. 
Then it was that I thought myſelf happy to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a letter from the Marchioneſs that could 
reſtrain his reſentment againſt me. She, however, 
imagined, that this letrer could not hinder me from 
appearing, through her repreſentations, as an in- 
cendiary and ſlanderer. I would not take upon me 
to anſwer for Henry's good opinion of me that mo- 
ment; the letter I ſhewed him when he came to the 
Arſenal undeceived him ; but it could not open his 
eyes upon the arts of his unworthy miſtreſs. He 
told me at parting, that he would chide her ſererely. 
did not believe him; and indeed how could J, af- 
ter what had juſt happened ? 
| After 
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After the reconciliation between the King and 
the Queen, which was made, as has been ſeen, at the 


expence of the Marchioneſs of Verneuil, this wo- 


man, who, for the firſt time, thought herſelt really 
abandoned, undertook to ruin this peace, and un- 
happily but too well accompliſhed her purpoſe. It 
is wonderful to think how many ſprings ſhe put in 
motion to awaken the King's love for her, and 
excite his jealouſy ; even religion was profaned to 
ſerve her purpoſe; ſhe would be a nun, and devote 
herſelf to perpetual confinement ; ſhe openly joined 
the party of the malecontents: ſhe ſought out all 
the young women to whom Henry had diſcovered 
any attachment, and prevailed upon them to forge 
ſuch promiſes of marriage as that he had given to 
her; ſhe made ſo inſolent a uſe of that, as to pre- 


tend to derive from it a chimerical right to get the 


ueen's marriage annulled ; and, what is hardly to 
be credited, found eccleſiaſtics who countenanced 
her in theſe extravagancies, and who were hardy 
enough to publiſh the banns of marriage which ſhe 
boaſted ſhe would oblige the King to contract with 
her. At the ſame time, a great number of letters 
and memoirs were diſtributed among the public, in 
which the ridiculous pretenſions of this woman were 
ſupported *, Henry would have given any reward 
for a diſcovery of the authors of theſe writings 
his whole court were employed to find them out, 
and myſelf among the reſt. 

I ſhould never come to an end, if I undertook to 
relate all the circumſtances of this affair, which, 
trifling as the greater part of them are, brought a 


* See the Cardinal d'Oſſats complaints on this occaſion againſt 
the courts of Spain and Savoy, and in particular againſt a capuchin, 
called Father Hillary, of Grenoble, who carried on a cabal at Rome, 
in favour of the Marchioneſs de Verneuil's party. Letters of the 
22d February and 15th October :681, and of the iſt of April, 
1682. The liberty of publiſhing ſatirical libels was never ſo great 
as at that time, 
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good deal of trouble upon ſome that had a ſhare in 
it. But I am weary of diſplaying thoſe little 
weakneſſes in a prince, who, on other occaſions, 
has afforded me ſo many opportunities of admiring 
the heroic firmneſs of his mind. This ſtorm, which 
was occaſioned by a mere love-quarre], ended, as 
uſual with Henry, in an increaſe of tenderneſs for 
his unworthy miſtreſs, which carried the miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and the Queen to greater 
heights than ever . It was fixed, that, by a moſt 
unaccountable contradiction in the nature of things, 
this prince ſhould, throughout his whole life, ſeek 
his pleaſures and gratifications at the expence of 
his quiet and his health. Theſe two motives made 
me {till intereſt myſelf in theſe unpleaſing affairs 
for I could not, without the molt ſenſible affliction, 
ſee the health of a prince fo dear to me declinin 

every day. He had not indeed any illneſs this year 
that immediately threatened his life, but he never 
gave ſo much employment to the phyſicians, La- 
Riyiere and Du Laurens; he was obliged to uſe 
bleeding often, and obſerve a ſtrict regimen, to 
prevent the bad effects of a blood heavy and in- 
famed, which brought frequent indiſpoſitions upon 
him. Rage, grief, and impatience, threw him into 
ſuch an agitation, that one day, being violently 
offended at ſome late proceedings of the Marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil, the arm in which he had been 
bled the evening betore, opened again, as he was 
fitting down to dinner. The Queen accompanied 
him this year in his journey to Monceaux, whither 


* © The Duke of Sully has often told me (ſ ys the author of 


together without quarrelling. He alfo told me, that once the 
Queen was fo far tranſported with paffion, that being near the 
King, and haſtily lifting up her arm, he was ſo apprehenſive ſhe 
WIS going to do ſomething further, that he caught hold of her 
with leſs reſpect than he wiſhed to have done, and fo roughly, 
that ſk. afterwards complained he had ſtruck ker,” &c. Vol. 


p. 8. 
Vo L. III. B b he 


© Vhittoire de la Mere et du Fils) that he never knew them a weck 
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he went to drink the waters of Pougues and Spa * . 
with the greater conveniency. 

Nothing would have been wanting to complete 
the unhappineſs of theſe domeſtic quarrels, if Queen 
Margaret had borne a part in them. This was the 
only misfortune that Henry eſcaped ; and certain- 
ly this princeſs merited the higheſt encomiums for | 
x © ſweetneſs of her temper, her reſignation, and, 
above all, for her diſintereſtedneſs, in a ſituation 
that afforded her many arguments to urge a com- 
pliance with allſhe could deſire. Her demands were 
few, and for things not only neceſſary in themſelves, 
but ſuch as ſhe had an inconteſtable right to, th 
fulfilling ſuch engagements as had been made wit 
her, and ſome exemptions for her borough of Uſ- 
ſon. . Her chief ſolicitation was on account of ſuc- 
ceeding to the poſſeſſions of her mother Queen 
Catharine. That princeſs, by her contract of mar- 
riage with Henry II. was intitled to leave her ef- 
fects, after the death of her ſons, to her daughrers, 
preferable to the natural children of her huſband, 
Although this diſpotition was abſolutely equitable, 
yet Charles of Valois, Count of Auvergne 9, pre- 
tended a claim to the prejudice of Margaret. She 
had not the principal writings that proved the 
Jegality of hers. But the King interpoſed his au- 
thority to make it be given her, and that the ſhould 


OIL es 


* The Spa waters are in the biſhoprie of Liege. 

+ By virtue of a deed of gift, which Henry III. had made to 
him of thef= eſtates. In 1665, the parliament confirmed the will 
of Catharine of Medicis, and adjudged thele eſtates to Margaret of 
V.lois. Brantome, in vol. VII. of his memoirs, p. 58. gives an 
enumeration of thele eſtates, conſiſting of the earldoms of Auverg- 
Ne. Lauragais, Leverous, Dovzcnac, Chouflac, Gorreges, Hando— 
court, &c. the yearly revenue of which, according to his account, 
amounted to ian hundred and twenty thouſand livres: beſides that 
princeſs's portion of more than twe hundred thouſand crowns or 
ducats, * which,” ſ-ys he, would be worth now more than four 
hundred thouſand;' together with a great quantity of furniture, 
piate, precious ſtones, jewels, &c, 


obtain 
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obtain the juſtice that was due to her. Margaret, 
during her whole life, maintained the ſame 
rectitude of conduct; and from her behaviour, 
it could never be diſcovered that ſhe had once 


been the wife of the King. I ſhould not confine 
my praiſes to what I have already faid of her, were 


I not apprehenſive of being accuſed of partiality, 
fince the intereſt which this princeſs had always the 
goodneſs to take in my fortune is well known. 
Her letters to me were ſuch as one would write to 
a ſincere and unalterable friend.“ You are al- 
% ways,” thus ſhe expreſſes herſelf in one of them, 
« my reſcource, and, after God, my ſureſt re- 
„ lance.” | 

But let us now paſs to other cares and uneaſi- 
neſſes, that the King ſuffered this year from a trai- 
terous cabal, in which the Marchioneſs de Verneuil 
will again have a place. Without repeating incel- 
ſantly the names of the Dukes of Bouillon, La- 
Tremouille, and De-Rohan, the Count d' Au- 
vergne, d'Entragues, his wife, Du Pleſlis, and the 
reſt, it may be eaſily imagined that theſe are the 
perſons I mean. The fame ſpirit of ſedition, by 
which they had acted in the intrigues they had 
ſet on foot with the Proteſtant party in the ſynod 
of Gap, {till directed their enterpriſes, and ſug- 
geſted to them innumerable ſtratagems, either to 
raiſe an inſurrection among the King's ſubjects, or 
make him new enemies abroad. It 1s ſcarce cre- 
dible how many ſlanderous lies were propagated of 
his Majeſty, how far they extended their influence, 
and how many plots were formed againſt the go- 
vernment, by the authority of theſe leaders. 

The King, when he ſent me to Paris by D'Ef- 
cures ſome advices he had juſt received at Saint- 
Germain-en-laye, began in this manner: That 
although I had not already too favourable an opi- 
nion of this whole body, yet I ſhould with difficul- 
ty believe what he had to write to me concerning 

B b 2 it. 
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it. Indeed I am obliged to confeſs, that the pro- 
ceedings of the French Proteftants were ſuch, as 
left them no reaſon to complain of any one but 
themſelves, if they one day met with a ſevere pu- 
niſhment for them. They boaſted almoſt openly, 

that they would oblige his Majeſty, not only to re- 
ceive the Duke of Bouillon in his kingdom, ' alſo 
to inveſt him with honours and offices worthy of 
a chief of the religion. Du- Pleſſis, the ſoul that 
animated this body, ſuggeſted only ſuch thoughts; 
Ja Tremouille had prepared his creatures for un- 
dertaking all things, by perſuading them, that they 
would very ihortly behold a ſurprifing revolution 
in France: the Duke of Rohan, in the mean time, 
took upon himſelf to ſpread this report in foreign 
countries, and in England eſpecially, by a truſty: 
emiſſary named Durand, who uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to draw off his Pritannie Majeſty from 
Henry's Party. This man, who at London aſſumed 
the title of M. de Haute Fontaine, ſhewed himſelf 
fo faithful and oſſicious a fervant,. that the King, 
as well as every one elfe, was perſuaded that he 
had exceeded his commiſſion; for it was afhrmed,. 
that he had treated on conditions for the eſtabliſli- 
ment of his maſter in England, where he wanted to 
get him naturalized. It this was not Durand's a- 
lone, it could only be ſuggeſted by the Ducheſs- 
dowager of Rohan. It 1s alfo certain, that the 
Duke of Rohan ordered Durand to preſent: the 
King of England, in his name, with a horſe of 
great price, which, in the pretent conjuncture, it 
was not juſtifiable for him to do, without Henry's 
conſent. 

But it was more neceſſary to enter into a. ſtrict 
examination of the Count of Auvergne's conduct 
than any of the others: few perſons were ignorant 
of his connection with Spain. He was then in 

Auvergne, where he was not idle, either with re- 
ſpect to the common cauſe, or his own particular 
one. 
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one. He had made uſe of the promife of marriage 
given by Henry to the Marchionefs de Verneuil his 
fiſter “M to ſerve his deſigns, and joined to it a 
claim of his own, yet more ridiculous than this 
writing: but in Spain he found perſons credulous 
enough to conſider them both in a ſerious light. 
It is certain, that he had acquired great credit and 


ſtrong influence there. We ſhall toon ſee to what 
it conducted him. 


The methods his Majeſty made uſe of to render 
all theſe intrigues incftectual, were to apply himſeli 
with his accuſtomed attention and aſſiduity to the 
affairs both within and without his kingdom, and 
to fill the intendencies, and other public offices, with 
ſuch men only as were diſtinguiſhed for their merit, 


* The hiſtorians give no clear account of the purport *of the 
treaty entered into by the Count of Auvergne with the Spaniſh: 
council; but Amelot de la Ilouſſaye will help us out on this occa- 
ſion: and he is the more worthy of credit, as he aſſures vs, that 
the Count of Auvergne, and the Marchioneſs of Verneuil, entruſt. 
ed the original of this treaty to his grandfather on the mother's 
fide, their near relation and intimate friend, called Antony Eugene 
Chevillard, > paymaſter general of the gendarmery of France He 
further informs us, that Chevillard, being involved in the diſgrace 
of the Count of Auvergne, and ſent to the baſtile, he kept the ori- 
ginal of the treuy ſo well concealed in the skirt of his doublet, 
that no one diſcovered it ; and finding himſelf treated as a ſtate 
criminal, he, by degrees, eat both the treaty, and the ratification 
ef it by the Court of Spain annexed to it, up in the ſoups, and o- 
ther victuals, which were brought to his table. The King of 
Spain thereby promiſed to aſſiſt the Count of Auvergne with troops 
and money, to place his nephew Henry of Bourbon on the throneg, 
who was the ſon of Henrp W. by the Marchioucfs of Verneuil, and 


1604» 


who in that writing, is ſtyled Dauphin of France, and lawful heir 


to the crown. Art. Entraghes Balſac, Touchet. Amelot de la 
HoutTaye further aſſures us, in the note on the Cardinal d'Oſſat's 
letters above mentioued, thit two capuchins, called Father Hillary 
of Grenoble, end Father Archangelo, the one at Paris, and the other: 
at Rome, had the guidance of this conſpiracy. 

M. de Sully ſecms ta inſinuate, as if ſomething farther hid been 
intended in favour of the Count of Auvergne himſelf ; perhaps he 
had ſome delign of ſetting up ſome writing o diſpoſition of his ta- 
ther Charles 1x. by virtue whereof he might pretend to claim the 
crown in his own. light, dee alſo on his ſubje, the m moirs of 
the life ot the preſident de Thou. and in particular his hiſtory anno 
1695, Vit. Siti's nem. recond. vol. I. p. 297, 
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their probity, and zeal for his ſervice. Boucault 
was an example of this, who, from an advocate on- 
ly, was made preſidentof the court of aids in Mont- 
pelier, in reward for having uſefully ſerved his Ma- 
jeſty in Languedoc. Henry likewiſe commanded 
me to aſſemble the Chancellor, Villeroi, and Sillery, 
who with me compoſed a kind of council, to con- 
ſider of this matter. By his orders, I ſtill kept up 
a correſpondence by letters with the principal Pro- 
teſtants, which I own was of little ſervice to his 
Majeſty: his chief dependence, and with reaſon, 
was upon the journey he propoſed to make this 
year to Provence and Languedoc, while I, on my 
fide, was to viſit Poitou, and the weſtern part of 
France, 

I greatly approved of this deſign when Henry 
communicated it to me ; and we employed ourſelves 
together a long time in making preparations for 
theſe two journeys ; the neceſhty for going to take 
poſſeſſion of my government, ſerved me for a pre- 
tence for mine; the King wanted no excuſe for his: 
on the contrary, it was fit he ſhould not appear ig- 
norant of the occaſion that made his preſence ne- 
ceſſary in the ſouthern provinces. of his kingdom, 
and openly avow his expectations of the good ef- 
feCts it would produce. On ſome pretence or a-— 
ther | was to viſit, either in my rout, or by going 
a little about, Orleans, Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, 
Saintonge, Angoumois, and Guienne; and his 
Majeſty was likewiſe to take Berry, Bourbonnois, 
Lyonnois, and Dauphiné, in his way “, fo that be- 
tween us we were to go through almoſt all France. 
We ſettled the time of our departure, or ſtay, and 
even the place of our meeting, which was to be at 
Toulouſe ; and I looked upon his Majeſty's jour- 


 * See the original of a letter written by Henry IV. to M. de 
Roſny, on the ſubject of this journey to Poitou, dated the 20th of 
July 1604. with an indorfement thereon, as moſt of his tetters 
have, in the hand wr.ting of this miniſter. Henry IVth's letters. | 


ney 
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ney to be ſo certain, that I thought of nothing but 
of coming immediately to Paris (for all this was 
reſolved on at Fontainebleau) to ſettle the affairs of 
the government, that our journey might not ſuffer 
any delay, it being reſolved that we ſhould ſet out 
ſome time in the preſent month of June at fartheſt, 


Such perſons as had buſineſs depending in the 


King's council, preſſed the concluſion of it with 
the utmoſt aſfiduity, as ſoon as the King's inten- 
tion was made public; and the counſellors rejoiced 
at this eagerneſs, becauſe, that great part of them 
being to attend the King in his journey, they did 
not chuſe to leave the buſineſs they had begun, to 
be finiſhed by the new council, appointed by his 
Majeſty during his abſence. 

Ibis ſcheme, ſo well concerted, was never carried 
into execution, with reſpect to the King's part in 
it. As ſoon as his Majeſty's intended journey was 
declared to the courtiers, all was. preſently in an 
uproar ; and it cauſed, as uſual, much commotion 
at court. There was not one to whom this defi 
did not give great uneaſineſs, and who did not uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it; 
ſome, ſuch as the miniſters and great officers that 
were about his perſon, to ſpare the expences of ſo 
tedious a journey, and the gay. delicate youth of 
the court, to avoid the fatigue and other inconve- 
niencies uſual. in ſuch expeditions; ſo that when 
his Majeſty propoſed the affair in form to his coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, whom he ſent for expreſsly to 
Fontainebleau, and the principal lords of his court, 
aſſembled for that purpoſe, they oppoſed it with 


innumerable obſtacles, without ever reaching the 
true one. 7 


They alledged the uncertainty of the ſieges of 
Oſtend and. Sluys; the fear of a league between 
England and Spain; the treaty of commerce de- 
pending between France and that crown; the affair 
ot the Count d' Auvergne, and the Marchioneſs 
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Verneuil; the miſunderſtanding that had riſen 
lately between the republic of Griſons and the 
Count de Fuentes concerning the Valtoline, in 
which France was indiſpenſably obliged to intereſt 
herſelf, on account of the Venetians and the Swiſs. 
All thoſe affairs | have already mentioned, or ſhall 
do immediately: in a word, they found ſo many 
inconveniencies Jikely to accrue from this journey, 
and knew ſo well how to aggravate them, that the 
King was prevailed upon to alter his reſolution. 
They even ſuggeſted reaſons to his Majeſty, to 
make him change his opinion as to the necedity of 
mine. The affairs that then lay before the council 
began to appear to him of ſuch importance, that, 
to prevent loſing fight of them for ſo long a time, 
he, for this once, deſired me to confine my endea- 


vours to what I could do, without going farther 


than Poitou, and remit, to another opportunity, 
my deſign of viſiting the maritime coaſts. I do 
not pretend to deny, that part of the arguments 
they made uſe of, to diſſuade the King from his 
Journey, had ſome weight: however, I believe L 
have mentioned the moſt important of them ; and 
I ſtill perſiſted in my firſt opinion, of the great ad- 
vantage 1t, would be to the ſtate. 
One man, whom the news of his Majeſty's in- 
tended journey did not a little perplex, and whoſe 
name, probably, the reader will not expect to find 
here, was Leſdiguieres; and a report being then 
current, that the Count of Soiſſons was ſhortly to 


be put in poſſeſſion of thoſe cautionary places, giv- 


en to Leſdiguieres, it was natural for him to believe 
that he was perſonally concerned in the reſolution 
his Majeſty had taken. His correſpondence with 
the Duke of Bouillon was juſt come to light; Mor- 
ges, who had piven ſecret advice of it from Dau- 
phine, brought proofs of it when he came to Paris, 


which were confirmed by Du-Bourg. 


I {et 
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I ſet out ſrom Paris in the month of June, and 
took the ſhorteſt road to Poitou, accompanied by 
ſeveral perſons of quality of that province, who, 
upon the report of my journey, ranged themſelves 
about me, ſome of them with no other intention, 
but to pay me thoſe honours which they thought 
due to their governor : but others, among whom, 
I may, without ſcruple, put * Rickelieu and Pont- 
courlai, attended me in my expedition with no 0+ 
ther view, but to get more certain intelligence ct 
my deſigns, either from my own mouth, or by 
tampering with my people, to learn. all that ſhould 
be done or ſaid in my family, that they might at- 
terwards give the chiets of the Proteſtant party no- 
tice of all, and prepare them to oppoſe ſuch mea- 
fures, as they imagined I might be ordered to take 


againſt them in favour of the Catholies; in a word, 


to take advantage of every little inadvertence, if it 
ſhould happen that any did eſcape me, to render 
me criminal or raiſe ſuſpicions in the King's mind 
to my prejudice. But, in this, my enemies did not 
ſucceed, however they might in ſome other of their 


deſigus; the correſpondence his Majeſty did: me 
the honour to keep regularly with me, when L was: 


at any diſtance from him, {till continued as uſual ;, 
and I had even more frequent opportunities of en- 
tcring into his confidence, and knowing to what 
degree he intereſted himſelf in the ſafety of my 
perſon. He often, with great goodneſs, bid me 
remember, that I was in a country where, whate- 
ver appearance the inhabitants might aſſume, it was 
certain they wiſhed me no good, and that I ought 
to be continually. on my guard againſt them. 

It was but too true, that the King's enemies.and 
mine had taken meaſures beforehand to render all 
my endeavours fruitleſs, and to animate the popu- 


* Francis'du Pleſſis de Richelieu, father of Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and Francis de Vignerod de Pont-conrlais | 
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lace againſt me: that which appeared moſt like! 

to produce this effect, was to ſpread a report that 
the deſign which brought me to Poitou, was to 
force the proprietors * of the ſalt - pits to yield up 
their property, and to purchaſe them for the King. 
Thoſe in whom I diſcovered the greateſt malevo- 
lence towards me, were ſuch from whom it was 
leaſt to be expected, my brethren the Proteſtants :; 
but I mean the principal ones only; yet theſe affec- 
ted to pay me outwardly all imaginable honours ; 
and although they refuſed to let me into the fecret 
of theſe debates, yet it was always upon ſuch plau- 
ible pretences, that I had room to teign myſelt en- 
tirely ſatisſied. They were apprehenſive of Para- 
bere, who was more particularly attached to me 
than any of the others, though they well knew 
his ardent zeal for his religion, becauſe he was na- 
turally frank and open in his temper, and had in- 
tentions far more equitable : they therefore com- 
miſſioned D'Aubigne and Conſtant to watch him 
narrowly, and never to quit him while he conti- 
nued about me. But this malignancy, with reſpect 
to me, extended no farther than to a ſmall num- 
ber of perſons ; or if it did, they concealed it with 
great care. I was received with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of refpeCt in every place where I 
made any ſtay ; and in thoſe that I only paſſed 
through, they came to meet me, harangued me, and 
eſcorted me with ceremony on my way. 'The ec- 
cleſiaſtics ſeemed moſt eager to ſhew me reſpect ; 
and I never heard the leaft expreſſion that ſuggeſt- 
ed a doubt of my religion : the inhabitants of Poi- 


tiers, who have the reputation of being naturally 


rude and unſociable, gave me, by their polite and 


* Percfixe makes no doubt, but Henry IV. really has informed 
this deſign, and greatly commends him 2 it, as being the only 
certain method to free his people frum the gabelle or ſalt duty, 
which he aſſerts, this Prince was fully determined to aboliſh, as 


well as the taille. 
reſpectſul 
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reſpeful behaviour, a very different notion of 
their character. 

{ was ſtill more ſurpriſed at the conduct of the 
Rochellers : this imperious city, that uſually makes 
it her boaſt to have only the King himſelf for go- 
vernor, and under him that haughty and important 
mayor, who is generally elected out of three per- 


| ſons propoſed by them to his Majeſty, might have 


laid great ſtreſs upon thoſe mighty prerogatives with 
ſo much the more reaſon, in reſpect to me, as their 
city was not properly within the limits of my go- 
vernment : however, they gave me as honourable 
a reception as they could have done to a governor 
choſen by thentfelves, I entered the city with a 
train of twelve hundred horſe: ſuch an eſcort 
gave me the leſs room to be apprehenſive of thoſe 
attempts his Majeſty warned me to be careful of; 
the Rochellers opened their gates to this train, 
without any diſtinction of perſons or religions; 
they were all lodged within the walls, and moſt of 
them in the houſes of the citizens. At a public 
dinner, which was given on my account, and to 
which I was invited with great ceremony, they 
drank the King's health, and ſaid, that if his Ma- 
jeſty had done them the honour to preſent himſelf 
before their gates, though followed with thirty 
thouſand men, they would have opened them to 
him; and that, if their gates were not wide enough 
to admit them, they would have thrown down 
three: hundred feet of their walls. I ſaw nothing 
but reſpect and ſubmiſſion, and heard nothing but 
praiſes of this prince; they likewife aſſured me, 
with the moſt flattering encomiums, that, if I had 
brought a train much larger with me, they would 
have acted in the ſame manner, 

The dinner I have mentioned conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen tables, the leaſt of which had ſixteen covers 3 
and the next day they gave me a collation as mag- 
nilicent as the dinner had been; they added to it 

the 
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the repreſentation of a naval fight between Correilles, 
and Chef de- Baye, in which twenty French veſſels 
attacked a like number of Spaniſh veſſels. The 
vanquiſhed Spaniards were brought bound hand and 
foot, before a picture of the King, expoſed to pu- 
blic view; and they were preſented to me as to his 
lieutenant-general : nothing was wanting to render 
this ſhew complete; dreſſes, arms, pavilions, and 
cſcutcheons, all were choſen with the utmoſt pro- 
priety. I repaid this good reception, by granting 
the Rochellers, in the name of tke King, whoſe e- 
logium I pronounced publicly, the deliverance of 
their priſoners; excepting theſe, and the Sieur de 
Luſſan, I punithed ſeverely all that had infringed 
the treaties of commerce. His Majeſty was fatis- 
fied with having obliged the city of Rochelle to aſk 
him for this favour, which he well knew how to 
make them pay for. At Poitiers, I learned ſome 
circumſtances which perſuaded me, the Count ot 
Auvergne was much more culpable than 1 had bi- 
— 

The King had allowed me ſo little time to regu- 
late the affairs of this province, that I was obliged 
to deter viſiting the Upper and Lower Poitou till an- 
cther opportunity. 1 could only obtain permiſhon 
from his Majeſty to go to Saint — d'Angely, and 
to Brougage, by repreſenting to him the neceſſity 
there was for undertaking this journey, to undeceive 
the people of that diſtrict, who ſuſpected that the 
King had an intention to deprive them of their falt- 
pits. I ſet out from Rochelle, to go to theſe two 
places, and was received by Meſſieurs de Rohan 
and de Saint-Luc till better than I expected. I 
uſed my utmoſt endeavours to recal Rohan to his 
duty and allegiance; I mentioned his intrigues in 
England, and exhorted him to recal Durand from 
thence : he appeared greatly aſtoniſhed at this dif- 
courle, complzined of the calumnies his enemies 
ſpread abroad of him: diiavowed the agency of 


Purand; 
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Durand; and to convince me of his ſincerity, ac- 
knowledged circumſtances unasked, as the horſe 
preſented by him to King James, but aſſured me, 
he had obtained his Majeſty's permiſſion for it, 
which he could eafily bring to his remembrance. a 
From Saint Jean I reſumed the road to Paris 
through Thouras, where 1 was defirous of having a 
conference with the Duke de Ja Tremouille. I 
did n6t expect ſo polite a reception. from him as I 
really received, ſenſible that ke muſt be greatly mor- 
tified to ſee me poſſeſs a government, and receive 
honours, to which he had aſpired with ſuch extreme 
ardency, as to ſolicit them publicly. Our conver- 
ſation often turned on the many cauſes of com- 
plaint the Proteſtant party had given the King ; and 
even in the preſence of Parabere, Saint-Germain- 
de-Clan, Beſſes, La Valliere, Conſtant, D'Aubigné 
(theſe were hardly ever abſent) Preaux, La Ferri- 
ere, and La Suaſſaye; my all exclaimed loudly 
upon the injuſtice that had been done them by the 
King, proteſting their fidelity and attachment to 
his Majeſty ; and the better to impoſe upon me, 
accompanied their aſſurances with ſo much civilit 
to myſelf, and ſuch groſs flatteries, that they fell 
into the other extreme of a too glaring affectation. 
In the midſt of all this art and diſguiſe, I did not 
ceaſe to penetrate into their deſigns, by turning the 
diſcourſe, in their preſence, upon the ſtate of af- 
fairs in Spain and England. They betrayed them- 
{elves then in ſpite of their endeavours to the con- 
trary; and it was no longer poſſible for me to 
a that all this little court of people, attached 
to the Dukes of Rohan and de la 'Tremouille were, 
in reality, ſuch as they were repreſented to his Ma- 
jeſty: but what I diſcovered at the ſame time, and 
the intelligence which the poſt I poſſeſſed in that 
province, afforded me an opportunity of procuring, 
gave me, in the ſequel, the utmoſt certainty that 
theſe gentlemen had no power with the reſt of the 
Vol. III. Cc Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant party; they were no longer, as former- 
ly, thoſe abſolute leaders that, with a ſingle word, 
drew all their ſuffrages ; but, on the contrary, they 
were ſhunned as men infected with the plague, when 
they came to deliberate in the aflemblies. This 
they had brought upon. themſelves by their own 
1mprudence, in putting the party upon ſuch dan- 
gerous and ridiculous enterprizes, as had at length 
undeceived the moſt credulous amongit them ; and 
the higheſt idea that could be now given of them 
was, that they formed a party in the midſt of the 
party itſelf, and only ſupported themſelves by a 
vain exertion of authority, of which they but poſ- 
tefſed the ſhadow. 

I did not neglect to make all the advantage. I 
could of ſuch favourable diſpoſitions, and entirely 
undeceived the people with regard to the injurious 
reports that had been ſpread among them, concern- 
ing the ſalt pits, the exciſe, and other monopolies, 
which had been made ule of to excite them to ſedi- 
tion. They now began to have a more perfect 
Inowledge of their King; their notions of his ty- 
ranny, and their flavery, were wholly effaced. I made 
the Proteſtants comprehend how groundleſs their 
ſuſpicions were, that Henry had ever deſigned to 
exclude them from any of the offices and dignities 
in the ſtate, ſince it had always been his chief ma- 
xim to keep the balance even between the two re- 
ligions; I convinced them likewiſe, how much 
they had been blinded by prejudice, with reſpect to 
Clement VIII. who was ſo far from endeavouring 
to extirpate the Proteſtants, that he had, on all oc- 
caſions, ſtrongly oppoſed making war againſt them. 

My actions completed the work theſe aſſurances 
had begun : I diſtributed penſions among thoſe of 
the party who had adviſed peace, and ſerved the 
King faithfully ; and to convince them abſolutely 
that they were not deceived, with regard to the 


equitable intentions of their ſovereign, * 
Io them 
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them the paper that contained all the reformations 
0 he propoſed to make in the ſtate, the ſame that I 
bs have formerly mentioned, with which they were 
as | | fully ſatisfied. By theſe means I ſo weakened the 
Mk | Duke de la Tremouille's party, that he could ne- 
wa N ver afterwards add to it ſix perſons of any conſe- 


f quence. The Duke of Bouillon was fo greatly at- 
mw g tected with the knowledge that he bad loſt all the 


th remaining intereſt he had hitherto preſerved in this 
nd diſtrict of France, that he determined to paſs the 
83 2 reſt of his days in that kind of exile which kept 
the him quiet in the court of the Elector Palatine in 
1 ſpite of himſelf. Saint Germain, who was not un- 
ol- acquainted with any of the Duke's ſecrets, wrote 

an account of this deſign to La Suaſſaye, of whom 
1 he thought himſelf abſolutely ſecure ; but La Suaſ- 
ely ſaye gave me Saint Germain's letter, which I ſhew- 


1 ed to his Majeſty. 


25 Having thus performed all that the preſent con- 
K juncture, and the ſhortneſs of the time permitted 
*— me, I obey2d the King's repeated commands (which 
ec 


every one of his letters brought me) to return as 
os ſoon as poſſible, and followed in a few days my laſt 


ade letter, which I wrote to his Majeſty from Thouras, 
IeIT » * on the 16th of July. Before I went away I viſited 
to the Duke de la Tremouille for the laſt time; he 
ties was indiſpoſed when I came to Thouras, and left 
na- him at the point of death when I ſet out from 
re- thence; he died “ without being prevailed upon to 
ach promiſe that he would come to court, and his death 
t to deprived the malecontents of one leader. 

ing I arrived at Paris on the 22d of July, where I 
OC- found a billet from his Majeſty, dated the 18th, in Fa 
m. which he deſired me to ſend into every part of Nor- 
ces mandy, Britanny, and Poitou, whither I had a 
: ws deſign to go mylcif, two perſons on whoſe fidelity 
ely | Claude de la Tremouille, Duke of Thouras, died of the gout, 
the ; being only thirty four years of age. See his eulogium in De- 
4 f Thou, bock 3 1. and Matthieu, vol. 2. b. 3, p. 663. 
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and underſtanding I could rely, and to come my- 
ſelf to him at Monceaux, where he waited for me, 
having given over drinking the waters. I was ſen- 
üble, by the kind and obliging reception this prince 
gave me, that J had been fortunate enough to give 
him ſatisfaction + as to the buſineſs that had occa- 
toned my journey; and I now related to him, du- 
Ting the courſe of three days, all that I had omit- 
ted in my letters to him or to Villeroi. 

It has been reported, that the Duke of Epernon 
behaved at that time in ſuch a manner in Guyenne, 
as to give his Majeſty more cauſe than ever to ſut- 
pect him; that I alſo diſtruſted his fidelity, and on 
this occaſion did him all the bad offices that could 
proceed from any mortal enemy. 'This report, with 
regard to myſelf, I here declare to be abſolutely | 
faife ; and I believe what was ſaid to the diſadvan- 
tage of D'Epernon to be ſo likewiſe ; and that the 


unfavourable ſentiments they attributed to his Ma- 


jeſty of this Duke, had no better foundation. One 
would imagine, that the opinion Henry entertained | 
of him was ſufficiently clear, by the letter this 
Prince wrote to the Duke on the ſubject of the diſ- 
pute between Du Pleſſis and the Biſhop of Evreux, 
in which he treated him as a friend, a title he ne- 


ver gave to thoſe whom he did not think worthy 


of it. And here I may add a circumſtance of 
which I am abſolutely certain, and ſpeak from my 
own knowledge. 

His Majeſty, after the time here meant, granted 
D*Epernon a thouſand things unasked, and often 
preſſed me to viſit him, and give him other inſtances 
of kindneſs, even before I had received the ſame 
compliment from him. If Henry heard any thing 
to the Duke's diſadvantage during his ſtay in 
Guyenne, it is what I am wholly ignorant of; this 


. + De Thou fays, this journey of M. de Roſny freed Henry IV. 
from great diſquiet, book 31, Wn 
only 
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only I know, that his Majeſty was eaſily freed from 
any remains of ſuſpicion, after the letters that 


D'Epernon ſent to him, and to me, by Perrone, in 


which there were ſuch evident marks of fincerity 
and conſcious innocence, confirmed by the offer 
he made to attend his Majeſty upon the very firſt 
order he ſhould receive, that he might put his per- 
ſon in his power, to anſwer for the loyalty of his 
intentions, that there was nothing left to reply 
No one is ignorant of what paſſed between the 
King and the Duke of Epernon during the life, and 
even after the death of Henry III. and that this 
rince had diſcovered fome reſentment towards 
0 ; but this was at an end; forgetfulneſs of in- 
juries is a virtue very rare among princes, and is 
thought yet rarer than it is. Sufficient regard has 
not been ſhewn to the proofs which Henry has gi- 
ven more-than once of the true greatneſs of mind 
which 1s capable of pardoning ; and all that he did 
for the Duke of Epernon may be confidered as art 
inſtance of his clemency. 
For myſelf, I was fo far from being an enemy 
to D'Epernon, at the time I have been ſpeaking of, 
that I can bring a thouſand inſtances to prove we 


had. been in a perfect good intelligence with each 


other : bur it 1s fit I ſhould be believed upon my 
bare word, as I have hitherto ſhewn myſelf equal- 
Iy incapable of diſguiſing my ſentiments, whether 
of friend{hip or hatred, or accuſing the innocent, 
or juſtifying a traitor. D*Epernon had the miſ- 
fortune to fall off his horſe in Guyenne, by which 
he broke his thigh and his thumb, and bruiſed him- 
ſelf likewiſe in the ſhonlder and elbow; which 
obliged him to keep his bed forty days, and lie 
during all that time upon his back. I wrote to 


him a letter of condolance upon this accident ; 
and he thanked me with the ſame affection which 
he utuafly exprefſed in all his letters, for he then 
treated me as a friend ; and I was likewiſe his con- 
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fident in all that regarded the King *. Another of 


my friends, but one who had never been other- 
wiſe, from whom I this year received letters equal- 
Iy polite, friendly, and unreſerved, was Bellegarde; 
they are dated from Dijon; he was then in his go- 
vernment of Burgundy. But it is time to return to 
the Count of Auvergne. 

It now depended wholly upon: the King to de- 
prive this rebellious ſubject of all means of con- 
ſpiring againſt the ſtate : the unreaſonable clemen- 
cy with which he had been treated by his Majeſty at 
the time that Marechal Biron ſuffered a juſt ſen- 
tence, was the cauſe of his relapſe ; as the ten- 
derneſs his Majeſty had ſhewn- for his whole fami- 
Iy, on account of the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
had firſt encouraged him in his revolt. It would 
not probably have been difficult to find ſuch ano- 
ther opportunity as his Majeſty had ſuffered to- 
eſcape him when he received notice of the new in- 
trigues which the Count was carrying on in Spain, 
and that fuller. diſcoveries concerning thoſe in- 
trigues might be expected from the ſeizure of Mor- 
gan 7, his chief agent, who was juſt then arreſted,, 
but the King was contented: with ſuffering D'Eſ- 
cures to go, by my orders, to-Auvergne, where: 
the Count then was, to diſcover the plot, and by 
gentle methods perſuade him to come and throw 
himſelf at his Majeſty's feet. 

In eſſect, D' Auvergne was convinced that this. 
was the wiſeſt, and the gnly part he had to take; 
the ſeizing of Morgan had wholly diſconcerted 
him, and the meaſures he had taken had been too 
imprudent to leave him a hope, that his deſigns 
could be concealed, or that they were in ſufficient 
forwardneſs to enable him to throw off the maſk; 


* See the originals of theſe letters in the old memgirs : they 
ſeem a little to contradict one another in what relates to the Duke 
ef Epernon. | 
+ Thomas Morgan; an Engliſhman, See De + hov, ib; 
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f he feared, that by flying he ſhould expoſethe Count 
= and Counteſs D'Entragues, and his whole family, 
[= to a ſhameful treatment; he therefore yielded to 
5 D'Eſcures's arguments, and promiſed to go with 
* him to court, and reveal to the King his cloſet ſe» 
0 crets, and even to fhew a letter from his ſiſter, 
which, he faid, was of the utmoſt conſequence, 
3 provided that his Majeſty would grant him the par- 
— don he had promiſed. The original of this letter 
Lo from the Marchioneſs de Verneuil was not pro- 
i duced till the following year, and it was not very 
— certain what credit ſhould be given to it, becauſe the 
* brother and ſiſter ſometimes appeared not to be on 
i- friendly terms, and often in ſuch high diſguſt, that 
l,, they could not bear each other's fight. That which 
d appears moſt worthy of obſervation in this letter 
)- is, that in it ſhe exhorts her brother to a ſecure 
0 retreat in a foreign country, and appears herſelf 
1 determined to do the like. 
„ That the Count d' Auvergne was not very fin» 
1 eere, in the promiſe he made D' Eſeures, appears by 
r his ſending Yverne to Spain, at the very time that 
ls. he ſet out himſelf for Paris. The Bifhop of Mont- 
2 pelier diſcovered this intrigue, and ſent the King 
te: notice of it: but this prince was willing a ſecond 
V time to liſten to his fine promiſes. He only or- 
* dered, that the parhament ſhould finiſh Morgan's: 
trial, that the crime being made public, might give 
18. more weight to the pardon he was refolved to 
3 grant to the whole family, of Auvergne, which was 
d comprehended in it. All that this prince gained 
0 by the proſecution was, to get that famous pro- 
18 miſe * of marriage he had in vain ſolicited his mi- 
it ſtreſs to return, reſtored to him by D*Eatragues 
I 
Henry IV. in order to get back this promiſe, was obliged to. 
34 pay the Marchioneſs de Verneuil twenty thouſand crowns down,. 
Ke and to promiſe the baton of a marechal of France to the Count 
of Entragnes, who had never been in any milita y action. De- 
Zhou, book cxxxii. 
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which was done in the preſence of the Count of 
Soiſſons, the Duke of Montpenſier, the Chancel- 
lor, Sillery, La-Gutle, Jeannin, Gevres, and Vil- 
leroi ; that this reſtitution might not be afterwards 
eluded by any reſtriction or diſavowal; and an act 
was made, importing, that this was the true and 
only writing given by his Majeſty on that ſubject : 
and the declaration, of D'Entragues, confirming 
this, was joined to the paper. 

This conduct of Henry was not calculated to 


make the Count of Auvergne leſs raſh and enter- 


priſing; and, in effect, he renewed his former in- 
trigues almoſt before his Majeſty's eyes: his whole 


care was to deceive the King, who for a long time 


was impoſed upon by his appearances of ſincerity: 
but at length the whole myſtery was diſcovered by 
ſome letters written and received by D' Auvergne, 
which fell into the hands of Lomenie, and by him 
carried immediately to the King. This Prince was 
then convinced of the full extent of his crimes : 
but this conviction came too late; for the Count, 
either by his own penetration, or that he received 
notice of what had happened, had time to leave 
the court before the reſolution that had been taken 
to arreſt him could be executed, determined within 
himſelf never to return to it again, after the dan- 
ger he had ſo lately eſcaped, and even to leave 
France altogether, upon the leaſt information that 
any thing was reſolved on againſt him. 

The King acquainted me with the perplexity he 


was in through his own fault. D'Eſcures was ſent 


again to Auvergne: he went a third time, but to 
no purpoſe: the methods that had formerly ſuc- 
ceeded were now ineffectual. D' Auvergne always 
knew how to elude his return to court, to which 
he was earneſtly preſſed, but with ſuch appearance 


of indifference and unconcern, that it was not poſ- 


ſible to draw from his refuſal a conviction of his 
crime, as it was expected they ſhould do. He 
; made 
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made the faireſt promiſes imaginable, and always 


appeared diſpoſed to ſet out. There was a neceſſity 


at length for making uſe of the only method yet 
unattempted, which was to ſecure his perſon; but 
this did not ſeem eaſy to effect. 

I caſt my eyes upon a man who ſeemed to me 


likely enough to ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, and 


this was the treaſurer Murat; his perſonal hatred 
to the Count d' Auvergne, his knowledge of the 
country, the convenience he could have of ſtaying 
a long time on the ſpot without giving cauſe of ſuſ- 


picion, his reſolution in any uous enterpriſe, - 


and his zeal for the ſervice at, Majeſty, all pro- 


miſed a happy and honouraBle end of this com- 


miſſion. I propoſed him to the King when his 
Majeſty mentioned thgfaffair to me, and upon his 
approbation I ſent for Murat; to whom at farft I 
acted with all the reſerve and precaution, that a 
matter of ſuch conſequence required. When I 
found that, inſtead of bringing arguments for be- 
ing diſpenſed with for ſuch a ſervice, he himſelf 
prevented my offers, I explained myſelf clearly, 
and perceived, that the propoſal was far from be- 
ing diſpleaſing to him; he only required a com- 
miſſion for it under the great ſeal, which was 
granted, and kept very ſecret, As we had not 
yet loſt all hope, that D*Eſcures might be able to 
draw the Count to. court, and in that cafe Murat 
would have nothing to do, when J gave him his 
inſtructions, I enjoined him not to act but in con- 
ert with D'Eſcures, and to conceal from every 
one the part that was to be given him in this buſt 
neſs, if he found there was no longer any occaſion 
tor him. 


D'Eſcures ſet out for Auvergne on the 17th of 


Augult (this was the third or fourth time of his 
going) and Murat followed him a few days after- 
wards, provided with blank letters for the cities 
and oſſicers de preſideauæ, which were to be filled 
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np at the places themſelves. In the mean time 
fome letters from D' Auvergne came to hand, in 
which he expreſſed ſo much fear and ſhame, that 
the King rightly judged he would never be pre- 
vailed on to appear at court, and therefore thought 
it beſt for D'Eſcures to avoid preſſing him to take 
that ſtep, leſt he ſhould increaſe his apprehenſions. 
Murat had now orders to act ſingly: and D'Ef- 
cures, on his fide, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
procure certain intelligence of all D'Auvergne's 
practices in Spain, and, if poſſible, to intercept the 
treaty which it was thought he had already made 
with the council of Bladrid. All this D'Eſcures 
executed with ſuck dexterity, that he prevented 
the Count, artful and penetrating as he was, from 
ſuſpecting any of thoſe meaſures the council was 
now purſuing. 

A little affair between a brother of Murat's and 
the Count of Auvergne gave this truſty agent a 
pretence for going to the Count ; which having 
ſettled between them, the Count, of himſelf, en- 
tered into a converſation with him concerning the 
ſtate of his affairs at court, which gave Murat an 
opportunity of ſeeming to regulate the advice he 
offered him upon what he himſelf had ſaid. D*Au- 
vergne founded violent ſuſpicions upon the infinua- 
tions that were given him, that the King expected 
he ſhould ſhew himſelf at court; and upon D'Eſ- 
cures's endeavouring to perſuade him to go, yet 
pretending not to know that it was the King's de- 
fire, he therefore aſſured Murat that he would not 
go; and that rather than expoſe himſelf to the 
fury of his enemies, he would ſubmit himſelf to a 
voluntary exile in a foreign country : he mentioned 
the fate of Marechal Biron, which ſeemed to give 
him great apprehenſions; and ſaid, that formerly 
having had the misfortune to offend his King, he 
could not reſolve to appear before him till he had 
effaced the memory of his fault by new ſervices, 
and 
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and till the pardon his Majeſty had granted him 
was confirmed. At length he gave Murat to un- 
der{tand, that his reaſon for not being willing to 
truſt the intentions of the court, aroſe from the 
informations he had received of the danger he was 
threatened with if he appeared there, this notice 
having been ſent to him from ſome of the courtiers 
themſelves, perſons of the firſt diſtinction, Who 
were well acquainted with the affair, and deſerved 
to be relied on. 

Murat finding himſelf made thus a confident of, 
anſwered with great ſeeming ſimplicity, that fnce + 
the Count had confeſſed his error to the King, he 
ſaw no inconvenience attending his return to 
court ; that the pardon he had obtaiaed made a 
wide difference between his caſe and that of Mare- 
chal Biron; and that nothing but a relapſe into 
the ſame error could authoriſe his ſcruples, ſince 
Henry had never yet broke his word with any one; 
therefore his beſt counſellors would be his own 
conſcience. D*Eſcures likewiſe laboured with equal 
ſolicitude to re-aflure him with regard to the King, 
and to give him a diſtruſt of thoſe perſons that ſent 
him the informations he had mentioned. 

To all this the Count only replied; that when 
his life was in queſtion, he would not run any ha- 
zard ; that neither the Kang, the — or the 
princes of the blood, were his friends, and the 
maſter of the horſe was his mortal enemy; that 
the ſilence of his friends on this occaſion was one 
proof of his ruin being determined; that no one 
ſolicited for him to the King; that he now never 
received any letters from Villeroi, Sillery, or me, 
becauſe we were not willing to reproach ourſelves 
with having been the inſtruments of his fate; that 
the Conſtable no longer correſponded with him, 
tor fear of rendering himſelf ſuſpected: but it was 
with the Marchioneſs de Verneuil he appeared to 
Le molt diſcontented ; he knew his ſiſter, he ſaid, 
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to make her peace with the King at his expence, 
was capable of charging him with falſe crimes, if 
ſne could not with real ones: and concluded with 
new proteſtations, that nothing ſhould draw him 


from his retreat. As he did not ſuſpect that 


D'Eſcures and Murat were come with an intention 
to perſuade him to go, he told them, that he ſup- 
poſed Vitry would arrive in a few days, and expect 
to gain him with fair words, but that he would loſe 
his labour, | 

The retreat he was reſolved not to be prevailed 
upon to leave was Vic, a poor houſe, without any 
conveniencies, but ſituated in the midſt of a wood, 
where D* Auvergne paſſed whole days, under pre- 
tence of hunting. Although there had been no 
other proofs of his crimes, his fears, his continual 
alarms, the agitation of his thoughts, the wildneſs 
of his look and air, and the diſorder of his whole 
perſon, would have been a ſufficient teſtimony a- 
gainſt him: nothing could be more miſerable than 
the life he now led; and the terror and anxiety 
that preyed upon his heart, revenged, by antici- 
pating bis puniſhment, both the King and the ſtate, 
He was afraid to ſtay in his houſe, yet durit not 
truſt himſelf at any conſiderable diftance from it; 
he was never ſeen in the neighbouring towns; he 
had left off viſiting his friends, nor durſt even con- 
fide in his miſtreſs, a certain lady named Madame 
de Chateau-gay; he no longer viſited her at her 


houſe, but when he choſe to ſee her they met in 


an obſcure village, or in the midſt of the fields, al- 
ways in the night, and never twice, together in the 
ſame place. His ſervants, whom he poſted on emi- 
nences in the neighbouring places, were ordered to 


give him notice when they ſaw any one appear, by 


blowing a horn; and ſometimes he made uſe of 
dogs for his guard. 
With theſe precautions he defied all his enemies, 
and infolently, as well as imprudently, boaſted, 1 
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he ſhould always be able to deceive and eſcape 
them: nevertheleſs, his reſolutions were always 
varying, he never continued two moments in the 
ſame mind. And this man, ſo wile, ſo ſagacious, 
penetrated fo little into the intentions of thoſe who 
came to deſtroy him, that he made them his friends, 
took them for his counſellors, and was many times 
upon the point of abandoning himſelf to their diſ- 
cretion. But prudence is a quality ſeldom found 
with a bad conſcience ; had D*Auvergne poſſeſſed 
ever ſo little of it, he would have known, that there 
was no ſafety for him but in an immediate flight to 
Spain ; and this, probably, was the oniy ſcheme 
that never entered into his head. At the very mo- 
ment that, to D'Eſcures and Murat, he appeared 
determined not to expoſe himſelf to the danger of 
going to court, he talked to them 1n a ſtrain quite 
different. He once ſent to them to come and meet 
him at a place three leagues diſtant from his own 
houſe: though this ſummons gave them at firſt ſome 
uncaſineſs, not knowing what his intentions might 
be, yet they went, and found that he had ſent for 
them only to tell them he was now reſolved to go 
and preſent himſelf to the King. His Majeſty, to 
whom they ſent immediate notice of this reſolution, 
and who gave the more credit to it, on account of 
a falſe report that was added to it, wrote to me on 
the 19th of November, that D' Auvergne was at 
Moret, ready to ſet out for Paris. In this it was 
not D'Eſcures and Murat that were deceived by the 
Count, but the Count by his own inconſtancy; for 
he was the firſt to retain them with him, when they 
appeared willing to go back, and to refer them for 
his laſt anſwer to the return of Fougeau, from 
whom he expected to draw a great deal of intelli- 
gence; to which the two agents ſeemed to conſent, 
purely through complaiſance to him. 
This whole account I take from Murat's letters. 
] received, at the ſame time, a letter from the 
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Count d' Auvergne himſelf. He complained to the 
two agents, that he never had any anſwer to four 
letters which, he faid, he had wrote to me. I re- 
ccived, indeed, four from-him, but all together ; 
and the writing ſo like, although of different dates, 
that I perceived immediately what credit I ought to 
give to them. It was probable, that D'Auvergne 
did not think of me at firſt, or believed that it 
would not be proper to make any application to 
me; but that afterwards, ſuppoling this method 
was likely enough to make his peace, for he often 
mentioned me to the two agents, he had recourſe 
to it, with the well known artifice of antedating 
his letters, to prove to me that this had always been 
his deſign. h 

If the Count had any intention to draw a pro- 
miſe from me which, on this occaſion, he might 
make uſe of as a ſecurity, he deceived himſelf great- 
ly: I ſent him an anſwer indeed, but as if I had 
nothing more nor better to ſay to him, than what I 
had ſaid before to Marechal Biron in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, I treated him like a ſtate criminal, 
without augmenting his ſuſpicions; the letter I 
wrote to Auvergne, in a word, was but a copy of 
that which I had written to Marechal Biron; and 
he could not be ignorant that it was fo, ſince I ac- 
knowledged it plainly. It is by this counterſtroke, 
which is doubtleſs of new invention, that I gave 
D* Auvergne to underſtand, he ought neither to at- 
tribute to the King, ſuch ſentiments of him as he 


really did not entertain, neglect the advice I had 


often given him, relating to his conduct, nor lay a 
{treſs upon actions and reports, that had no foun- 
dation but in his own unquiet conſcience, This 
was all that I wrote to Auvergne; and after his 
conviction, this proceeding appeared fo candid, and 

ſo irce from all artiſice, that he praiſed it greatly. 
D'Eſcures and Murat at length found the oppor— 
tunity they had ſo long waited tor, M. de Ven- 
Gome's 
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dome's regiment of light horſe being to be reviewed, 
they imparted a ſcheme that they had concerted to 
D'Erre, who commanded it; and the general of- 
ficers of this body being all ready, it was effected in 
the following manner : D*Erre went to the Count, 
and told him, that he being Colonel-General of the 
light cavalry, he ought certainly to be preſent at 
this review. D' Auvergne apprehended no danger, 
becauſe he was not only mounted upon a horſe, 
which, as he ſaid, outſtripped the wind; and, in- 
deed, he was accuſtomed to make him gallop ten 
leagues without intermiſſion; but he was reſolved 
not to enter any narrow place, or to diſmount du- 
ring the whole time. Accordingly he came to the 
review. Nereſtan advanced to ſalute him, follow- 
ed only by four footmen, in appearance; but in 
reality, four ſtout and reſolute ſoldiers, whom they 
had diſguiſed in liveries; at the inſtant that Nere- 
ſtan was paying his compliments, two of theſe ſol- 
dicrs ſeized the reins of the Count's bridle, and 
the two others, at the ſame time laid hold of his 
legs and pulled bim off his horfe, throwing theme 
ſelves upon him ſo ſuddenly, that he had neither 
time to lay his hand upon his piſtols, nor draw his 
{word, and ſtill leſs to fly. Hewas immediately 
conducted, under a good guard, to Paris, and ſhut 
up in the Baſtile “. 
D'Entrague 


* Ihe Counteſs of Auvergne, 23 meck and humble as the 
® Marchioneſs was haughty and imperious, having thrown hertelf 
„at the King's feet with all the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, to 
beg his pardon for her husband his Majeſly, with great courte - 
„ fy, raiſed her up and ſaluted her, "ſaying thus to her, I feel the 
* utmoſt compaſſion for your miſery and your tears, but if [ 
„% ſhould grant your requeit, this my wife (taking the Queen by 
** the hand) mult be declared a whore, my ſon a baſtard, and my 
** kingdom fall a prey to others. The ſame lady having obtained 
the King's permiſſion tc ſend one to fee her husband, and to 
« inquire of him what ſhe could do for his ſervice, he ſent her 
word, only to let him have ſome good cheeſe and muſtard; ar 
not to trouble herſelf about any thing further. Journal of the 


reign of Henry IV. 
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D' Entragues was arreſted at the ſame time that 
the Count D' Auvergne was; and the Marchioneſs 
de Verneuil was, in ſome fort, aflociated with the 
two criminals, ſince the King. confented that ſhe 
ſhould be confined in her houſe “, where ſhe con- 
tinued under the guard of the Chevalier du Guet, 
It was this aſſociation that ſaved the lives of the 
father-in-law and the brother. At firſt they had 
not dared to hope for ſo much lenity; nor could 
the public expect it, aſter ſuch frequent relapſes, eſ- 
pecially as they found that preparations were mak- 
ing for trying them with the utmoſt ſeverity. The 
Count of Auvergne gave the King an exact account 
of his correſpondences, as well within as without 
the kingdom; and he was obliged to give up that 
promiſe of aſſociation made by him and the Dukes 
of Bouillon and Biron, which has been mentioned 
before, and till now could never be forced from 
lim. . 

Meſſages at the ſame time began to be carried 
between Henry/and the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
not on the lame account; for | am pertuaded, the 
reader does not expect to tee any great ſeverity u- 
ſed towards her. "The King could not reſolve to 
leave her a ſingle moment in doubt of her pardon; 
with difficulty it was that he endeavoured to ſave 
appearances, by ſerſding different meſſengers to tell 
the Marchioneſs, that ſhe ſhould purchate this par— 
don, by an abſolute ſubmiſſion to ſuch conditions 
as he ſhould preſcribe to her. La Varenne, Si— 
gogne, the whole court was employed in theſe meſ- 
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„The Count of Auvergne,” ſ.ys Amelot in the place before 
quoted, had ſo entire a dependence on the fidelity of Anthony 
(that is the paymaſter Chevillard), that, in three examinations 
“ he underwent, he faid with as much intrepidity as if he had been 
« entirely innocent, in this reſpect, Gentlemen. ſhew me one ſingle 

line of my writing io prove Jever entered into any treaty with the 
& King of Spain, or his amboſſader, and I will write the ſentence of 

my death wider it, and condemn my elf to be grartered all ve.“ 
* [u the houſe of one Audicourt, in St Paul's {trcct. 
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ſages, which, by the manner in which they were 
delivered, were indeed the real advances of a lover 
who feared, notwithſtanding his anger, that he 
ſhould raiſe too ſtrong an obſtacle to his reconcili- 
ation with the object of his paſſion. The Marchi- 
oneſs diſcovered and well knew how to make her 
advantage of this weakneſs.” I likewiſe ſerved Hen- 
ry for an interpreter upon this occaſion, although: 
I plainly perceived that he would not come off with 
honour: but he inſiſted on my interpoſing, and 
I obeyed him, with an intention to make the con- 
cluſion of this affair as honourable as I could for 
him. | | 
The firſt order his Majeſty gave me was to go to 
the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, and hear what ſhe 
had to ſay concerning the crimes the was accuſed 
of, to draw from ber a confeſſion of them, and 
make her ſenſible of her ingratitude. I cannot ſay 
that my commiſſion went farther, unleſs one takes 
in {eral bitter reproaches, and ſome advice which 
proved to be uſeleſs, concerning the manner in 
which ſhe ought to have behaved to a Prince who 
had laid ſuch great obligations upon her. I did not 
ſee her the firſt time I went to her houſe; ſhe or- 
dered me to be told, that a defluxion which was 
fallen upon her face, hindered her from receiving 
any viſits. I ſent a gentleman to her, to know at 
what hour I ſhould attend her; but, before my 
meſlenger was returned, a ſervant, whom {ſhe had 
ſent in the mean time, came to tell me, that ſhe 
would fee me at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
I found a woman whom diſgrace could not hum- 
ble, whoſe inſolence detection could not abate *, 
and 
* © She ſaid, ſhe gave herfelf no concern about dyine, but thats 
et on the contrary, ſhe wiſhed for death; but, if the King ſhould 
„ put her to death, it would a!wzys be ſaid he had killed his wife, 
for, that ſhe was his queen before the dther ; upon the whole, 
ſhe only defired three things of his Majeſty ; a pardon for her 
father, a rope for her brother, and jullice for herfelt,*” Jour- 
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and who, inſtead of endeavouring to excuſe herſelf, 
or to1mplore a pardon, talked in the ſtyle of one 


who had ſuffered wrongs, not given them, and pre- 
tended to demand conditions for herfelf; ſhe com- 


plained, ſhe raved againſt the King, made new de- 
mands, wrapped herſelf up in reſerve, and affeQed 
the devotee. I was not a perſon on whom theſe 
arts were to be play'd off; J neither flattered her 
pride, nor ſoothed her reſentment ; I began with 
the greateſt of her crimes, and reproached ber with 


having joined herſelf to the enemies of the ſtate ; I 


told her, that ſhe would have reaſon to think her- 
ſelf happy, if her puniſhment was confined to a 
permiſſion to baniſh herſelf out of the kingdom, 
to end her days in any country but Spain; and that 
this favour would not be granted her, till ſhe had 


ſubmitted to be examined as a criminal, and aſked 
the King's pardon for her diſobedience. 


I proceeded, in the next place, to her inſolent 
behaviour towards the Queen. I made her ſenſible, 
that to offend, as ſhe had done, a princeſs, who 
was her Queen and Miſtreſs *, by a thouſand inju- 
rious reflections, was to attack the King himſelf, 
and expoſe her own perſon to a ſevere puniſhment : 
I reproached her with her ridiculous affectation of 
equalling herſelf to the Queen, and her children to 
the children of France; with her haughty and in- 
ſolent behaviour; and eſpecially her malignity in 
ſowing diſcord between their Majeſties : and added, 
that ſhe would be compelled to throw herſelf at 
the Queen's feet, to implore her pardon for all the 


- faults the had committed. againſt her. 


Nor did I ſpare her upon her pretended devo- 
tion, to which ſhe had recourſe, not ſcrupling, at 


nal of the reign of Henry IV. On ſearching her cabinets,” 
adds the ſame author.“ and making an inventory of all her pa- 
© pers, many love letters (the implements of her trade) were 
% found amongſt them, dame of which were from Sigogne, which 
«occaſioned his diſgrace.“ 8 

* « She ſometimes aid, that if juſtice were done her, ſhe ought 
« to be in the place of that clumſy tradeſwoman.“ Perefixe. 
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elf, the ſame time, to violate her principal duties to 
one the King, the Queen, and the ſtate. I told her 
bre- plainly, that this ſhew of regularity was mere gri- 
m- 8 mace and affectation, which I proved by entering 
de- 1 into a detail of her whole life, to let her ſee that 
ted I was well informed of her amours. I even men- 
heſe tioned them all particularly, to deprive her of her 
her uſual excuſe, that they exiſted only in the jealous 
vith imagination of the King; and thence drew a new 
with ſubject of ſhame and confuſion for her with regard 
xy to this prince, whom ſhe ſo groſsly abuſed. I ſhew- 
her- ed her what ſhe would have done, if her inclina- 
to a tion for a religious life had been a real return to- 
lom, wards God; and aſſured her, that his Majeſty would 
that never have oppoſed her retreat into a convent, if 
had he had perceived in her behaviour any ſigns of true 
ſked devotion. | 

I gave her, at length, all ſorts of good coun» 
lent Tels, which indeed ſhe did not defire, nor was diſ- 
ible, poſed to follow. She ought, at leaſt, to have appear- 

who ed willing to do fo; but ſhe contented herſelf with 
inju- anſwering coldly, after hearing me the whole time 
nſelf, with great indifference, that ſhe thanked me, and 
ent: would conſider of what I had ſaid. When I aſked 
On of her what cauſes of complaint ſhe had received, 
en to that had thus carried her to violate her duty to- the 
d in- King? her anſwer was, that if the King had ask- 
ty in ed her this queſtion, he would have been to blame, 
added, ſince he knew them better than any other perſon; 
If at and if it came from myſelf, I was no leſs ſo, ſince 
Il the 1 had no means of ſatisfying it. 

Continuing {till to queſtion her, I asked what it 
devo- was that ſhe requeſted of his Majeſty ? She anſwer- 
g, at ed, that although ſhe knew well the King's incli- 
WE 2 nations would not be conformable to Her's on this 
en] gs article, yet ſhe ſtill perfiſted to demand permiſſion 
) were for becſelf, her father, mother, brother, and her 
which BY children, to go and ſettle themſelves ſomewhere 
. j out of France ; and added, in naming her brother, 
ixe. that 
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that he ſuffered only on account of his affection 
for her. I could hardly perſuade myſelf this reſo- 


lution was ſincere. I contrived it fo as to make 
her repeat it ſeveral times, and ſhe never varied 


from it in the ſmalleſt article. It was natural e- 
nough that the rage and grief ſhe conceived at the 
impriſonment of her family, and the treatment 
ſhe herſelf ſuffered, ſhould make her form ſuch a 
deſign; and the conditions ſhe annexed to it abſo- 
lutely convinced me, that ſhe was in earneſt. Up- 
on my obliging her to explain herſelf farther, as 
to this intended retreat out of the kingdom, ſhe 


. . Taid, that ſhe would not go among foreigners to 
ſtarve; the Queen ſhould not have the ſatis faction 


to know, that ſhe dragged on à miſerable life in 
poverty and exile. She therefore inſiſted, that an 
eſtate in lands ſhould be given her of an hundred: 
thouſand francs at leaſt, which was but a trifle, 
after all ſhe might have lawfully expected from the 
King. Theſe words, which ſhe pronounced with 
great bitterneſs, doubtleſs related to the promiſe of 


marriage given her by Henry, the loſs of which had 


affected her ſtrongly : and ſhe endeavoured, but in 
vain, to conceal her rage from me. 

I had never formed to myſelf any great expec- 
tations from an interview with the Marchioneſs of 
Verneuil; but I could not help laying ſome ſtreſs 
upon her repeated requeſt, to be allowed to ſettle 
out of the kingdom; the more I reflected on it, 
the more I was convinced, that it was the onl 
method by which this whole intrigue * could be 


unravelled ; 


* M. de Sully had made Henry IV. loſe a favourable opportu- 
nity of getting handſomely rid of his miſtreſs, if we may believe 
Batlompierre's memoirs, where the thing is thus related, vol. 1. p. 
90. The King asked whether he ſhould give Madam de Ver- 
** neuil any thing to enable her to marry a prince, who, ſhe told 
& him, was willing to have her, provided ſh- had a hundred thous» 
* ſand crowns more than ſhe then was worth? M. de Bellievre 
& ſaid, Sire, I am of opinion it will be well worth your while to 
© give that lady a hundred thouſand crowns, if ſhe can find a 
good match by that means, to which M. de Sully auſwerirn g; 
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unravelled ; and all which now remained to be done, 
was to prevail upon Henty to conſent to this pro- 
poſal ok the Marchioneſs, by which he would re- 
move from his eyes an object that drew him into 
continual weakneſſes, and purchaſe the future 
peace and tranquillity of his family. Money was 
all that was required of him to procure theſe ad- 
vantages : ought the effort then to be ſo painful? 
I was determined to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to 
accompliſh 1t. 

I went to his Majefty ; and, after giving him 
an account of the fuccels of my commiſſion, pro- 
poſed to him the expedient that preſented itſelf to 
free him from all his uneaſineſs. I was not ſur- 
priſed to find, that it did not appear ſo happy to 
him. as it had done to me; but I was armed 
with ſtrong arguments of every kind to ſupport it; 
what did J not fay to this prince? What perſuaſion 
did I not ule ! policy, intereſt, quiet, reafon, each 
of theſe motives I dwelt upon, and exhauſted all : 
brought to his remembrance his own unfavourable 
opinion of this woman and her family; I repeated 
circumſtances to much the more likely to rekindle 
his anger, as they had already often produced that 
effect; the harth epithets he had given the Counteſs 
d'Entragues and her daughters; the intrigues fo 
well known, aud fo inconteſtable, that had given 
cauſe for them; the ſum of money granted by his 
order to pay for an imaginary facrifice in the firſt 
favour, which he confeſled, at the ſame time, was 


* that it was an eaſy matter to talk of a hundred thouſand crowns, 


but very difficult to find out the means to raiſe them, the chan+ 
cellor, without taking notice of what he ſaid, went on: Sire, I 
am of opinion, that you ſhuuld take two hundred thouſand 
good crowns, and if that is not ſufficient, three hundred thous 
tand, or, in ſhort, any other ſum that may be ſufficient, and 
give them to this fair lady to get her a husband; this, | repeat 
It, is my advice, The King repented afterwards he did not 
tollow this advice.” But ſuppoſing this pretended match to be 
ſomething more than a mere artifice of the lady's, I believe it 


8 through Henry LVth's fault, rather than the Duke of 
u ys. 
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no longer in the power of his miſtreſs to beſtow; 
the untimely birth of the infant by a ſtorm, and o- 
ther anecdotes of the ſame nature,- capable of dif- 
guſting a delicate lover. Never before had I made 
a diſcourſe to pathetic, nor, in my own opinion, 
ſo convincing z all my tegderneſs for the honour of 
this prince was alarmed by the ſhame I faw ready 
to overwhelm him; I entreated, I implored, every 
power of perſuaſion I exerted : I was not diſcoura— 
ged by an ineffectual attempt: again I returned to 
the charge : my zeal became perſecution : and 
ſometimes carried me ont of myiclt, as it did in 
a converſation we had in the garden, belonging to 
the conciergerie at Fontainebleau, where we ſpoke 
ſo loud, as to be heard by Baſtien and Brunault. 


Nothing was ever more fingular or incomprehen- 


ſible; a prince, whoſe great qualities might ſerve 


as a model for other monarchs to form themſelves 
upon, reduces us to the neceſſity of either throw- 
ing a veil over one part of that heroic mind, or of 
confeſſing that it diſhonours the other. I take, 


without hefitation, this laſt path, while I lament the 
force of human trailty, for I hold myſelf under an 


obligation to do it; and ſhould think I had labour- 
ed but by halves for the inſtruction of mankind in 
general, and of princes in particular, if I threw any 
part of this picture into ſhade. I therefore open to 
them the receſſes of that heart, where ſo much 
greatneſs was blended with fo much weaknels, that, 
by the contraſt, each may become more confpicu- 
ous 3 and that they "may be upon their guard 
again that dangerous paſſion, ſo capable of inſpi- 
ring ſhameful affections, and of tainting their ſouls 
with vices abhorred before; mean artifices, cow- 
ardly fears, jealouſy, rancour, rage, and even 
perjury and lies. Yes, I repeat it again, perjury 
and lies; Henry, that man on every other occaſion 
{0 upright, ſo open, ſo ſincere, became acquaint- 


ed with all theſe vices, when he abandoned himſelf 
to 
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to love. I often found that he deceived me by falſe 
confidences, when he was under no obligation to 
enter into true ones ; that he feigned returns to 
rcaſon, and reſolutions which his heart rejected; 
in a word, that he pretended to be aſhamed of his 
fetters, when he ſecretly vowed never to break 
them. 

It was but too true, that he was infected with 
that jealouſy his miſtreſs publicly reproached him 
with. This was ealy to be perceived by the efforts 
he made to ſupplant rivals, whom he was too weak 
to deſpiſe, and too timid to puniſh. Aut Caſar, 
aut nihil, ſays he in one of his letters to me. 
What a ſtrange contraſt of caprices and extrava- 
gancies! He was convinced that the Marchioneſs 
of Verneuil had recourſe to the aſfectation of de- 
votion to conceal her libertiniſm; and this con- 
viction pierced his heart with a thouſand cruel 
and inſupportable wounds ; but he felt, no leſs for- 
cibly, the delight which the defire of triumphing 
over a real devotion gives to a depraved heart. 

One of theſe caprices which moſt ſurpriſed me, 
and perſuaded me that it was abſolutely impoſſible 
to cure this unhappy prince, was, that at thoſe ve- 
ry times, when he appeared molt cool and indiffer- 
ent in all he ſaid of his miſtreſs, yet the letters he 
wrote to be ſhewn to her, expreſſed the quite con- 
trary ſentiments. I have made the ſame obſervation 
of the Marchioneſs, but with leſs ſurpriſe. It mult 
be therefore, that theſe lovers, amidſt the wildeſt 
tranſports of their anger, could not hinder them- 
ſelves from ſtill depending a little upon the latent 
tenderneſs of each other; and that their tenderneſs 
till ſubliſted without their perceiving it themſelves ; 
or that the King, ingenious in finding out methods 
to debaſe himſelf, had a long time betore furnithed 
his miſtreſs with arms againſt him, which he would 
not oblige her to make uſe of, by driving her to 
cxtremitbtes ; or laſtly, and this is the leaſt unfavour- 
able 
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able judgment that can be formed of this prince, 
that ſome private tranſactions had paſſed between 
them, which Henry, through regret or ſhame, 
could not reſolve to impart to me, or to any one 
whatever. 

I have thrown together all that relates to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, although part of the facts, as has been 
ſeen, ſuch as the ſeizing ot the Count d' Auvergne, 
and the proceſs carried on againſt his family, did 
not happen till towards the end of the year, that I 
might not be obliged to interrupt the narration fo 
frequently“. I ſhall reſume it at the beginning 

| ot 

I here ſubjoin an anecdote of Vittorio Siri's, relating to the 
amours of Henry IV. and the conſpiracy of the Count of Auverg- 


ne. This writer aſſerts, mem. recond. vol. I. p 297. thut ene 


object of this conſpiracy was to ſeize the King's perſon, by lsying 
an ambuſcade for him, and then putting him to death ; and that 
D*Entragues, who had undertaken the execution of this project, 
intended to make uſe of the paſſion he had diicovered the King to 
have newly conceived for his ſecond daughter, who is repreſented 
as much handſomer than her ſiſter, to draw him into the ſnare He 
thercfore ſent his wife to fetch her away from Fontainebleau, ma- 
King no queſtion but the Ring would expoſe himſelt to any danger 
to come to ſce her at Maleſerbes, which place is but three leagues 
diſtant from that palace : and truly, Henry immediately ſent meſ. 
ſage afler meſſage to Mademoiſelle d'Eniragues, by tome of his 
couitiers Gifpulicd in the habit of peaſants. Her auſwer to which 
was, that ſhe was fo clotcly watched, that there was not the leaſt 
probability of her being able to ſee tlie Ring. At loſt he covld not 
forbear going there in perfon, accompanied by Marechal Batlom- 
pierre; and not daring to go into the houſe tor fear of being dif- 
covered, he was obliged to content himſelf with ſpeaking to her at 
the window of a lower room; he wrote to her every day, and ſent 
her verſes of gallantry, which he got the beſt poets of the covit 
to compole for kim. At laſt they 2greed to meet one another on 
a day appointed, at a certain place, in a meadow named by the 
King, where they might be at full kberty, and where he promited 
to come in diſguiſe. Pꝰntragues ſeemed to be entirely ignotent 
of all this contrivance : but either having mentioned to his dauph- 
ter. or accidentally given her ſome reatun to ſuſpect his deſign, 
whether ſhe really loved the King, or was apprehenſive of the 
conſequences. ſhe bruke off the appuintment, and tœok other pre- 
cauticns againſt the danger to which Henry IV. was going to ex · 
poſe himfelf on her accaunt. The King wezried out by ſo many 
obitacles to his wiſhes, renewed his amour with the Maurchioneſs et 
Verneuil ; and, it we may believe Siri, often was expoſed to the 
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of the following year, that we may ſee the event, 
after I have given, in this, an account of ſome 
other matters very different from thoſe I havebeen 
treating. | 


MOON HOOK N NK 
BOOK XIX. 
ne the year 1602, the King looking out for 


a ſafe and convenient place, where he might 
lay up his revenues, and the money which he de- 
ſtined for the execution of his deſigns, fixed upon 


ſame dangers with her : one day in particular, as he was going in 
diſguiſe from Fontainebleau to viſit her at Verneuil, he ſo narrowly 
avoided talling into the hands of fifteen or ſixteen of D*'En- 
tragues's relations, who were upon the watch for him in the fields, 
in order to aſſaſſinate him, that his eſcaping them may be conſider- 
ed as a particular inſtance of his good fortune. But as theſe cir- 
cumſtances are not taken notice of in any memoirs of credit of 
thoſe times, they ſeem to be only ſome of thoſe ſtrokes, with 
which a foreigner, on the authority of popular report, may think 
he has a right to enliven his ſubject. 

Mademoiſelle d'Entragues, of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
ſeems to be one of Henry 1V's miſtreſſes, whom he has celebrated 
under the name of Liſa : and there are ſtil] ſome original pieces of 
poetry in being, which he ſent her ; amongſt others a ſonnet, of 
which I ſhall only repeat the four firſt verſes, 


«« Tene ſcais par où commencer, 

% A lover votre grande beante ; 

« Car il n'eſt rien, ni n'a ete, 
Que vous ne puiſſez effacer, &c.*? 


What tongue can tell, what words expreſs, 
The beauties of thy charming face ; ; 
Since all we've ſeen, and all we ſee, 


Appears but as a foil to thee, &c, 


What follows is in the ſame ſtrain, Though there is a remark at 
the head of this ſonnet, of the handwriting of Henry 1V. that it 
was made by Collin, a poet whoſe pen that prince often was pleaſed 
to make uſe of in works of this kind, theſe compoſitions are neither 
too correct, nor too poetical, to prevent our believing Henry him- 
{elf might be the author of them, or at leaſt in ſome degree con- 
cerned in them. . 
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the Baſtile, where he ordered cheſts to be made, 
and all other neceſſary conveniencies : for this ar- 
ticle he was obliged to publiſh a regulation that 
might bring this new diſpoſition of money into me- 
thod, to prevent the confuſion of different offices, 
and to hinder the receivers from being entangled 
2 the chamber of accounts; the regulation was 
thus. 

No money was to be carried to the Baſtile but 
that which remained clear in the King's hands; 
all charges, both ordinary and extraordinary, be- 
ing firſt taken out of the revenues of the quarter 
in which they fell. The money was put into the 
hands of the treaſurer in oſſice, in the preſence of 
the ſuperintendant of the finances, and the comp- 
troller general; who, at that time, was John de 
Vienne; the comptroller and J had each of us a 
ley, and the treaſurer had likewiſe a third; when 


his year of office was over he received a certificate, 


ſigned by me and Vienne, of the ſums that had 
been put in the King's cheſts during his adminiſtra- 
tion; this he put into the hands of his ſucceſſor, 
and received from him an acquittance, which he 
was at liberty to ſhew as his diſcharge. 'The new 
treaſurer had a right to know whether the certifi- 
cate was exact, by inſpecting the money contained 
in the treaſury; upon this acquittance, the treaſurer 
was authoriſed to draw up his account, which the 
chamber of accounts was obliged to paſs without 
further examination. | 

His Majeſty was of opinion, that he ought early 
to publiſh his intentions, and juſtify his conduct, 
both with reſpect to that accumulation of riches, 
and to the changes which had been already made, 
2nd which were ſtiH to be made in the finances. 
This was done in a council extraordinarily aſſem- 
bled for this purpoſe. 'The chancellor received 
from the King, and publiſhed, the liſt of thoſe 


who were to compoſe the council, conſiſting of 
deputies 
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deputies of the ſovereign courts of Paris, named 
by his Majeſty, the principal members of his coun- 
cil, and the chief adminiſtrators of juſtice, the re- 
venues and police. They met on the appointed 
day in the great clofet of the Louvre, which is at 
the end of the guard room, joining that of the 
King's chamber. When they were all aſſembled 
the King came in, and having ord: red the whole 
aſſembly to be ſeated, he explained to them the 
motives of his conduct, in a diſcourſe of which this 
is rhe ſubſtance : The civil wars, he told them, 
had reduced the revenues of the kingdom to ſuch a 
ſtate, tha: the annual income was ſcarce ſufficient 
to clear the annual debt; and it was neceſſary 
therefore to improve the ſtate of affairs, not only 
by inquiries and proſecutions, which had already 
ſo far benefited the nation, that it was cleared of 
part of the debt, but likewiſe to form new funds, 
that if there thould either happen a war of conſe- 
quence, or a troubleſome minority, the King 
8 neither be obliged to become bankrupt, nor 
to let public affairs ſink into their former confu- 
ſion, to ſupport the expences which could not o- 
therwiſe be raiſed for this purpoſe ; that the beſt 
uſe was to be made of peaceable times, in which 
there was nothing of that kind to be dreaded; that 
the means neceſſary to this, which however ſhould 
be practiſed, without doing any miſchief by preci- 
pitation, were the extinction of revenues granted 
by the ſtate on ſeveral pretences, the reimburſe- 
ment of offices, and the refumption of crown- 
lands, that had been given away. 

His Majeſty was reſolved to begin by examining 
the ſeveral grants of revenues; and this was to be 
entered upon this very year: Upon this head he 
let fall an expreſſion to prepare their minds for the 
Juſt ſeverity of this procedure, by ſaying, that in 
the firſt place he ſhould endeavour to make a rigo- 
rous diſcrimination between thoſe that had really 
Ley paid 
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paid in money the principal of the arrears, which 
they were now receiving back from the King's re- 
venues, and thoſe who had made falfe claims upon 
the King. Henry added, that he reckoned fo 
much upon the ceconomy with which he intended 
to manage his revenues for the time to come, 
that he conſidered a deſign which required the a- 
maſling of large ſums in the treaſury, as by no 
means inconſiſtent with his purpoſe of eaſing the 
people by leſſening the taxes, which he ſhould al- 
ways keep before his * He exhorted the aſ- 
ſembly to aſſlift ſuch juſt and upright intentions, 
and directed that they ſhould twice a day, during 
eight days, deliberate maturely upon this propoſi- 
tion, and at the end of that time, ſhould lay before 
him the reſult of their deliberation. He promiſed 
to follow any good ſcheme that ſhould be offered, 
with the ſame ſincerity which he had diſcovered in 
imparting his own; and not to forget thoſe who 
ſhould give proofs on this occaſion of their regard. 
for the public. 

Aſſemblies of this kind are, in my opinion, 
not to be condemned, even when they are only 
called to keep up a form which may be of no great 
uſe, ſince they ſerve, it may be ſaid, no other pur- 
poſes than to notify to the miniſters, with leſs ap- 
pearance of abſolute power, the decrees of the 
prince already fixed in a ſecret council. This very 
aſſembly did not eſcape this reflection; the pro- 
poſal of the King, though in itſelf unqueſtionably 
Juſt, and beneficial to the community, did not meet 
with the more approbation for its uſefulneſs. I 
know not what will be ſaid on this occaſion by the 
aſſertors of the authority of the people, but I, for 
my part, am of opinion, and multitudes of in- 
ſtances like this ſufficiently prove it to be juſt, that 
the deſigns of a good and wiſe king mult not be, 
at all times and in every ſituation, the ſame with 
thoſe of the people. The conſiderations which 
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regulate popular opinions are ſeldom ſree from in- 
tereſt or paſſion, and never, or almoſt never, 
reach farther than the preſent. Thoſe who judge 
beſt are themſelves deceived by their own ſenſe of. 
intereſt, and ſeem, one by one, to have determined, 
though they will not confeſs, and perhaps do not 
know it, to procure their own ſatisfaction, without 
any care about the future. | | 
This corruption ariſes from the deſire of preſent 
happineſs, a deſire natural to man; and unhappily 
it falls out in government as in policy, that there 
may be juſt reaſons for deferring this completion 
of felicity for ten, twenty. or fifty years, and ſome- 
times for a longer time. What means can be cen- 
trived to make this delay not offenſive to the com- 
mon people, and even to thoſe who, though they 
have more knowledge, have the fame paſſions with 
the vulgar ? The caſe is otherwiſe with a/wile and 
good King, or with a miniſter who repreſents him, 
and performs the acts of government. His inch - 
nations, it 1s true, ought to be directed to the good 
of the ſubjects, bur he always knows, that by 
catching too ſoon at happineſs, it is almoſt always 
miſſed, and that there 1s no proportion between 
the real evils into which men are plunged by ſuch 
miſtaken precipitations, and the vexations merely 
ideal and imaginary, which are complained of by 
thoſe that think they want ſomething. Happy is 
the public when it is governed by ſuch principles of 
policy, as put it in the way to tranquillity ; all re- 
gard to ſhort-lived and tranſitory advantage is caſt 
alide in conſideration of general good, and a wiſe 
king is not leſs a father of thoſe ſubjects who ſhall 
live at the diſtance of three or four generations, 
than of thoſe who live in his own time; and con- 
ſiders the falſe tenderneſs which he might have 
ſhewn to his own time, at the expence of ſuc- 


. Ceeding ages, as the partiality of a father in favour 
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of ſome of his children, which is to end in the ru- 
in of his family. 

The ſcheme which Henry had formed for the in- 
tereſt of his kingdom, making it neceffary that he 
ſhould take all meaſures to enereaſe his revenues, 
inſtead of making all thoſe defalcations about which 
ſome who pretended great zeal for his ſervice were 
continually talking to him, he required my private 
advice. The advance which I had made in the 
knowledge of the finances enabled me to diſcover _ 
tome ſources of large profit, which would very lit- 
tle burden the people: of theſe I put nine into a 
3 which I preſented to his Majeſty, as fol- 

ows. 

1. The contractors, who in late times managed 
the chief farms of the revenue, had, under pre- 
tence of feveral employments which they repreſent- 
ed as neceſſary, miſapplied the money which they 
had received, and made thoſe ſums pafs in their ac- 
counts, to the ruin of the exchequer, which was 
repreſented as having received them, though not a 
penny came to it. By this article alone the crown 
was robbed of ſeveral millions. Of theſe accounts 
and details I therefore demanded an exact reviſal, 
that I might lay hold on the contractors, who had 
not been able ſo completely to conceal themſelves 
under the. different names by which they carried 
on their robberies, but that I ſhould be able to trace 
them. 

2. The clergy of France had, by the mouths of 
the cardinals, archbiſhops, and biſhops, accuſed 
Caſtille, their receiver-general, of having detained 
their money. The petition which had been pre- 
ſented to me, was accompanied with an account of 
the articles of accuſation ſo poſrtively and clearly 
ſtated, that nothing remained but that the King 
{ſhould reclaim the immenſe ſum which the receiver 
appeared to have embezzled. 
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. All the managers of the finances, and the 
people of buſineſs, particularly the treaſurers of 
France, who had contributed much to the ruin of 
the finances, might be affociated with Caſtille, b 
the erection of a chamber of juſtice ; which * 
produce great advantages, if private intrigues, and 
ſecret artifices could be kept out, by which theſe 
inquiries are often defeated. 

4. The abuſes in the alienation of the King's 
lands were ſo groſs, that many of thoſe who had 
them in their hands held them by mere uſurpation, 
without any title; and the others had them at a 
price ſo ſcandalouſly low, that they were repaid b 
the income of the very firſt year at ſix per cent. which 
was the intereſt then current. Of this I made his 
Majeſty fully ſenſible, who would not ſuffer theſe 
alienations to be exactly verified, that he might be 
drawn to conſent to the reſumption of all thoſe pof- 
ſeſſions, or to ſome meaſures for obliging the poſ- 
ſeſſors to pay the true price. | 

5. In the other offices and employments there 
was the ſame corruption to be removed by the ſame 
means; the perſons in poſſeſſion were to be obliged 
to ſupply the deficiencies of their firſt payment in 
proportion to their ſalaries, or to give back their 
employments for the ſame ſum for which they had 
purchaſed them. | 

6. The debts due to the Swiſs cantons were, by 
a bad regulation, ſo far from being leſſened, that 
they had been always increaſing. I had already 
made ſuch an alteration in that part of our affairs, 
that by the ſeaſonable payment of one million, I 
had bridal an acquittance of eight; half of it 


reckoned to the principal and half to the arrears ; 
and by taking the ſame method with the reſt, th 
public was ſoon cleared of that debt. 

7. As it was eaſy for the King to recover the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown-lands that were alienated, fo it 
was of great advantage to him to alienate I know 

not 
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not how many little parts of them, conſiſting in 
ground rents, and particular claims, of which the 
expences for repairs, leaſes, and receiving, ſome- 
times under pretence of proſecutions, ſometimes, 
of drawbacks, and improvements, were riſen, by 
-the connivance of the treaſurers of the finances, 
who alone made their advantage of them, to ſuch 
a prodigious heighth, that according to a calculati- 
on which I made, by reckoning ten years, one with 
another, a fifth part muſt have been added, before 
a ſingle penny could come to the King. This was 
the chief ſource of plunder to the officers of the 
revenue. By alienating all theſe parts at the rate 
for money ſettled by the laſt edid, the King would 
be more than doubly a gainer, becauſe he might 
buy with the money which this rate would bring in, 
thoſe parts of this revenue which were mortgaged 
at ten per cent. 

8. The profit was yet greater with reſpect to the 
reſumption of the royal revenues that had been ali- 
enated; ſome of the contractors had offered me to 
purchaſe them back to the King for forty millions, 
without obliging him to repay any part of the ſum, 
provided he would let them take their choice of 
the part to be purchaſed, and allow them to enjoy 
them for a certain number of years, after which 
they would reſtore them to the crown clear of-all 
debts and incumbrances. The King, inſtead of ac- 
cepting their propoſal, had nothing to do but to 
get himſelf the money which they would have got- 
ten by the bargain. | 

9. France had in her hand the infallible means 
of drawing to herſelf all the commerce of the O- 
cean and Mediterrancan, and to ſee them, without 
any great expence, in the middle of her provinces: 
all this would coſt her nothing but the labour of 
cutting a canal from the Seine to the Loire, from 
the Loire to the Saone, and from the daone to the 
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Menſe “; and the firſt glance of this project pre- 


ſents us with more than two millions a year, which 
we ſhould get from Spain alone, and which would 
be real and ſolid wealth, as all that is which is pro- 
duced by commerce. 


I entered into a long ſeries of particulars, when 
I gave in my report to the King; and I accompa- 
nied it with a paper, in which 1 cleared up the re- 
ality of ſome of the revenues which were not com- 
priſed in thefe articles. The prince, who certain- 
ly expected a very different ſcheme, and whoſe na- 
tural livelineſs of temper kept him from attending 
to my diſcourſe ſo cloſely as was neceflary, raifed 


* Before the Doke of Sully came into the miniſtry, it had never 
been thought of in France to derive any advantage from the rivers; 
to which, nevertheleſs, it mutt be owned, the kingdom is indebt - 
ed for its wealth and commerce. He began with the carv1] of Bri» 
are, Þut was not able to proceed farther. Perhaps nothing will 
contribute ſo much to render the reign ot Lewis the Great immor- 
tal, as that wonderful canal for joining the two ſeas : the great be. 
nefits reſulting to the nation from theſe undertakings, fo happily 
executed, paſſing over the example Holland affords us, poinis out 
to us what remains to be farther done, avd at the ſame time proves, 
that however difficult attempts of this nature may appear, they are 
yet far from being impoſſible. 

The joining rivers, and making roads, which render the com- 
munication either of different provinces or different parts of the 
fame province, more eaſy and commodious, are perhaps the two 
molt important objects to which a wiſe government can apply its 
attention in time of peace; and by employing the ſoldiery who 
are at ſuch times uſeleſs, or that prodigious number of. beggars, 
who are always fo, in performing works of this nature they will 
be executed at a moderate expence. Idleneſs, which generally 
makes beggars and vagabonds turn thieves and robbers, at the ſame 
time will he baniſhed from the nation, and commerce introduced 
into every part of it. 

It is neceſſary there ſhonld be ſome principal centre for the rich- 
es of a nation; but nevertheleſs other cities ſhotild not fall a facri- 
fice to the capital; which being in the body politie, what, the heart 
is in the human body, conſtantly receiving the blood, and as con- 
ſtantly propelling it, even to the moſt extreme parts, they cannot 
be deprived of it without bringing a languor on the whole machine. 
Much trouble might be ſaved in ſtudying the nature of thoſe ſe- 
cret ſprings which give motion to the moſt minute branches of 
commerce, were due attention given to that ſimple and obvious 
principle, of only ſopplyiug the country people with the means of 
living in caſe and plenty. at 
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at firſt a thouſand difficulties to all my deſigns; he 
ſaid, that indeed the ſchemes were great, but ſome 
of them were wild and unſettled ; others of no great 
profit; ſome difficult to be executed, and ſome 
hard to be made conſiſtent with each other. All 
this was becauſe he did not underſtand them. I 
knew well enough what his Majeſty was wanting, 
and what propoſal would have ſuited his inclinati- 
on: an augmentation of the cuſtoms, creation of 
new offices, or a further alienation of his crown- 
lands: if I would have ſhewn him a ſcheme which 


I had myſelf drawn up upon theſe means of raiſing. 


money, I might have brought fourſcore millions 
of ready coin into his coffers, beſides ſixty millions 
more by letting a leaſe of five millions a year, to 


which I had raifed 6x of his farms above their for- 


mer value. But I eaſily brought the King to allow, 
that though theſe methods were caſily practicable, 
they were at the ſame time very burthenſome to 
the people ; that we ought not to have recourſe to 
them but in the moſt prefling exigencies ; and that 
the leiſure of a time of peace ſhould be employed in 
carrying on meaſures that required more time and 
application. Such were the nine ſchemes that I 
had laid before him, of which I aſſured him, that 
although he ſeemed to rate them at ſo little, yet if 
they were ſkilfully managed and brought on one 
after another, they would in time make him richer 
than he was by two hundred millions. 

The King fell into my opinion, and we deter- 
mined to begin by the re-eſtabliſhment of the public 
revenue, when I had ſhewn, by good extracts and 
authentic papers out of the chamber of accounts, 
the court of aids, and other offices, that this regu- 
lation would, without the leaft injuſtice, bring fix 
millions into the royal treaſury. He engaged in 
this afterwards ſo warmly, that he ſhewed the high- 
eſt impatience to begin, and never writ me a letter 
in which he did not mention it. To ſucceed in this 
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thought it neceſſary that a new council or offic® 
ſhould be erected: to this an oppoſition was made 


by the chamberof accounts; but no regard was 


had to their arguments. This council was compo- 
ſed of Chateau- neuf, Calignon, and Jeannin, the 
preſidents De Thou and Tambonneau alternately, 
and of Rebours; a treaſurer, and a regiſter, who 
were Le Gras, and Regnouard ; and I was the 
chief of it, and preſent at it as often as my other 
buſineſs would give me leave ; but whether I was 
there or not, every thing went forward according 
to a ſcheme which I had drawn as the rule * of their 
operations All our proceeding would be tedious 
to relate; it is ſuſſicient to ſay, that I had made a 
clear and exact diſtinction between the grants made 
at different times and from different funds ; ſome 
had been bought for the payment of the third part 
of their price in ready money, ſome for halt, o- 
thers for the whole ſum ; there were ſome that had 
colt their poſſeſſors very little, fome were obtained 
by mere fraud, and others honeſtly procured ; theſe 
laſt were never touched otherwiſe than to ſettle 
them more ſecurely according to their original con- 
dition; as for the reſt, according to the degree of 
fraud and injuſtice with which they had been pro- 
cured, we either ſtruck them entirely off, or order- 
ed the full purchaſe to be paid; there were ſome, 
of which the poſſeſſors were obliged to pay back 
the arrears, which they had ſo unjuitly got into 
their poſſeſſion ; and others, who for having em- 
bezzled the arrears, were obliged to deduct them 
from the principal, which it was ſo much eaſier to 
pay off. The public gained another advantage, by 
ſuppreſſing a number of receivers of the revenue, 
who were an uſeleſs burden upon it, and of whom 
I left only one remaining. 


* A more particular detail is given of theſe regulations, in the 
old memoirs ; thoſe concerned in the revenue may there have an 
opportunity of conſulting chem, : 

The 
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The inquiry which I had ſchemed out againſt 
monopolizers and officers of the revenue, was af— 
ter wards carried on by the erection of a chamber 
of juſtice; but as the corrupt management of ſoli- 
citation and interceſſion was not cut off, nothing 
was produced, but the common conſequence, the 
chief criminals eſcaped, and thoſe who were leſs 
conſiderable, ſuſfered all the ſeverity of the law: 
ſome remedy was found for this abuſe, at leaſt in 
the time immediately following my inquiry ; for I 
took great care, that when any man was found 
guilty of corruption, he ſhould be immediately pu- 
niſhed. Exact information was given of thoſe that 
were committed at Rouen. Mankind now began 
to give to all theſe ſtrokes of art the name that they 
deſerved ; and thoſe unlawful gains which had ſo 
long impoveriſhed France, and enriched the ofh- 
cers of the revenue, were treated, without ceremo- 
ny, as robbery and rapine ; and Honeſty began to 
ſhew her head in a ſanctuary where ſhe had never 
reſided before. 

The treaſurers of France having this year pre- 
ſented their accounts, full of blanks for non-pay- 
ment, I could think of no better method to cure 
them of a practice which I very much ſuſpected of 
diſhoneſty, than to align them theſe pretended 
blanks for the payment of their next year's wages. 
'The removal of Drouart, whoſe place was given to 
Montauban, and ſome other ſtrokes of the ſame 
kind, taught the chief of theſe men of buſineſs to 
do their duty, and to do it well. By a decree 
paſſed againſt one Le-Roi, they were forbidden, 
under a penalty of an hundred thouſand livres, to 
take any foreigner as a partner in the King's farms. 
This decree was declared in the name of Charles 
du Han, farmer-general of the five great farms. 
to the chief perſons intereſted in the revenue, and 
the other farms of the King at Paris, and the other 
principal cities in the kingdom. 


J 
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I complained to the King of an invaſion made by 
the parliament of Toulouſe on his authority, by 
forbidding any corn to be carried out of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc. I was informed of this by 
the treaſurers of the province, becaule it threatened 
the ruin of rhe foreign cuſtoms, the farmers of 
which demanded a very conſiderable abatement : 1t 
likewiſe reduced both the galleys and the garriſons 
into difficulties, as they were generally victualled 
from that part of the kingdom. 

The four hundred thouſand livres raiſed by aug- 
menting the taille, into which half of the tax of a 
penny in the ſhilling had been changed, continued 
ill to be paid; as likewiſe the other half, laid upon 
merchandiſes; though the edict by which theſe 
taxes were eſtabliſhed was ſettled but for two years. 
The officers of the revenue made repreſentacions 
to the King upon this account: they complained 
of the low value to which certain farms were fallen, 
which depended upon commerce with Spain, by 


the prohibition of that trade, as well as by the mul- 


tiplicity of edicts daily iſſued by the council; and 
which they repreſented as more dangerous to the 
public, than the taille itſelf. I allow, for my part, 
that their complaints were juſt, and had my» 
elf remonſtrated to the King long before them. He 
bad written two letters upon this ſubject, one to 
the council, in which he thewed them, that the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, and particularly the arma- 
ment of Spain, did not allow him to make any a- 
batement in his revenues for the preſent year; and 
the other to me, to prevail upon the council to 
come into his opinion. | 
gare him what aſliſtance was in my power, as 
grand maſter of the ordnance. The arſenal was at 
that time ſtored with an hundred pieces of cannon z 
there were in the galleries, ſmall arms for fitteen 
thouſand ſoot, and three thouſand horſe; and at 
th © Temple and at the Baſtile, were two millions of 
Y OL. UI. 1 pounds 
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pounds of powder, and a hundred thouſand bullets. 
I remember, that one day as Henry was walking 
with me in the arſenal, he ſeemed alarmed at the 
number and power of the enemies that threatened 
him: but I ſhewed him the formidable ſtore, by 
which he would be able to bring them all to terms. 
He then demanded a liſt of his arms, ammunition, 
and artillery, with a ſummary account of his ready 
money, and what could be added to it, in the years 
1605 and 1606. He entered into my cabinet, and 
made my ſecretaries write theſe minutes, that he 
might have them always in his pocket. 

The regulation and diſcipline of the ſoldiers was 
an article of government moſt neceſſary to be con- 
fdered in order to its reformation. It is hard to 
conceive, that, in a nation which from its firſt eſta- 
bliſnment has been engaged in war, and has in- 
deed purſued no other trade than that of arms, no 
care ſhould have been hitherto taken to form and 
methodiſe them. Whatever related to the ſoldier 
of France, was offenſive and diſguſting. The foot 
ſoldiers were enliſted by violence, and made to 
march by a cudgel, their pay was unjuſtly with- 
held, they heard of nothing but a priſon, and had 
nothing before their eyes but a gibbet. This treat- 
ment drove them into all methods of deſertion, 
which was prevented only by the prevots, who kept 
them in their camp like men beſieged: the officers 
themſelves being ill paid, had fome kind of right to 
violence and plunder. Henry would often ſay, and 
he ſpoke according to-his own experience, that the 
public could never be well ſerved, till the troops 
were put into another ſtate. + 

The firſt point, on which -this new regulation 
muſt depend, was exactneſs of payments, which 
the King began by ſettling it ſo, that, for the fu- 
ture, it could neither be delayed, nor the money 
appointed for it applied to any other uſe. This 
regulatien wes followed by another equally 2 
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and equally proper, to reconcile the mind to the 
trade of arms: by this there was a proviſion made 
for the relief of ſoldiers, when, by wounds, or 
ſickneſs contracted in the ſervice, they were un- 
able to live either by war or labour : things were 
managed fo, that in this ſtate of miſery, they 


wanted nothing, either for their maintenance or 
their cure *. 


The liberty with which I have expreſſed myſelf 
concerning the King's faults, gives me a right to 
praiſe him for his good qualities. He was born 
with the virtues and method of ceconomy, and 
therefore practifed them without any conſtraint ; 
particular details of buſineſs were to him merely 
an amuſement. * Princes who engage perſonally in 
the adminiſtration of government, fall commonly 
into one of theſe two inconveniencies ; either they 
are incapable of ſubmitting to moderate views, or 
they cannot raiſe them to any height. The mind ot 
Henry adapted itſelf with the fame eaſe to things 


5 BY the King's edit, dated the 7th of July 1605 (for poſſibly 
this affair could not be concluded till the year after) his Majeſty 
granted to the gentlemen, officers, and ſoldiers difabled in his fer - 
vice, the royal houſe of Chriſtian charity, built with the mency a» 
riſing from the ſurplus of the accounts uf hoſpitals, alms houtes, 
and ſpitols for lepers, &c. and from the penſions of lay monks. and 
the oblats “;: the ſuperintendence of it belonged to the high con- 
ſtable of France. This eſtabliſhment has ſince been changed. or 
rather totally aboßſhed, by what Lewis the Great ſubſtiruicd in its 
ſteid, in building and endowing the royal :1-»ſpital of Mars, or the 
Invalids, a monument alone ſufficient to immortalize his memory. 
The houſe of Chriſtian charity was before this only an hoſpital, 
without any revenue belonging to it, built by Henry III. for meim. 
ed ſoldiers; it ſtood in the ſuburbs ot Saint Marcellus, in the ſtreet 
called rue de l'Ourſine, and was ready to fell down. Two years 
after, Henry IV. alſo cauſed the hoſpital of St Lewis to be built; 
for this purpoſe, he granted to the Hotel Dicu, ten ſous on every 
minot + of ſalt. within the diſtrict of Paris, during fifteen years, 
and five ſous for ever. 

Lay monks or oblats, were ſoldiers diſabled in the King's 
** ſervice, who had the maintenance of a monk aſſigned to them on 
the revenues of an abbey, as a reward for their iervice.” 


2 TA minot of ſalt contains four French buſhcls, and is ſome- 
thing leſs than an Engliſh buſhel.” 
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ſmall or great, of which his letters give ſufficient 
evidence, and a way that was then uſed of apply- 
ing to him immediately, ſometimes for mere tritles, 

ſhew it ſtill more plainly. There had been long 
due two hundred and fifty crowns to a wine mer- 
chant of Giſors, who had formerly furnithed the 
hoaſehold with wine. His Majeſty ſent me to pa 

him, and to recompence him for the delay; + My 


66 conſcience,” ſays he, © obliges me to pity that 


% poor man.” I have, perhaps, told too many of 
theſe kind of ſtories ; but my book would make 
quite another kind of a figure, if I preſented to 
the public all the letters which the * wrote to 
me. 

As to thoſe other ideas that had a Wer object, 
either of intereſt, of glory, or public happineſs, 
the King never loſt fight of them, either in his 
vexations or his pleaſures : that he might know 
Whether my ideas agreed with his, he made many 
inquiries ; and concluded at laſt, that I ſhould give 
hun an enumeration of all theſe things, by which 


thought the glory of a powerful king om might 

xe de {tzoyed « or ſullied. I thought there was no. 
hots way cf compiying win his intention, than 
that of preſenting him a ſketch, written with ſuch 


6mplicity, and with ſuch few uſeleſs ornaments of 
ityle, that he might at once glance it over: it 
contained an enumeration, without en or ex- 
poſition, of tho!: abuſes which commonly find 
their waf into public affairs. I here lay it before 
my readers, to whom it may ſerve as a com- 
pendium of the principles, which they have ſeen, 
and mult expect to ſee, diffuſed through theſe me- 
moirs. 

The cauſes of the ruin or decline of monarchies 
are, exorbitant ſubſidies, monopohes, chiefly thoſe 
relating to corn  -neglect of * merchandite, trade, 
agriculture, arts, and manufactories: the great 
number of public employments, the tees, and = 
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ceſſive authority of men in office; the coſt, the 
delay, and the injuſtice of tribunals ; idleneſs, 
luxury, and all that is connected with it, debauche- 
ry and corruption of manners, confuſion of ranks, 
changes of the value of money, unjuſt and im- 
prudent wars, the deſpotic power of ſovereigns, therr 
blind adherence to particular perſons, their preju- 
dice in favour of particular conditions or profeſ- 
ſions; the greedineſs of miniſters and favourites, 
the degradations of perſons of quality: contempt 
and neglect of men of letters; the connivance at 
bad cuſtoms, and infraction of good laws; an ob- 
ſtinate adherence to cuſtoms, either miſchievous 
or indifferent; and the multiplicity of edicts and 
uſcleſs regulations. 

If I was to chuſe among all the forms of go- 
vernment, of which this monarchy has furniſhed 
examples, I ſhould propoſe Clovis, Charlemagne, 
Philip the Auguſt, and Charles “ the Sage; end I 
ſhould with that the eye might never fall io low, as 
upon the reign of Charles VIII. and our times; and 
if I was to eſtabliſh a fingle principle of government, 
it ſhould be this, © That good laws and good man- 
“ners produce each other.” But ſuch is our un- 
happineſs, that we never perceive this valuable con- 


lt would perhaps have been ſtill better, to have alſo rejected 
the three firſt of theie, and kept only to Charles V. On examin- 
ing the characters of Henry IV. and the Duke of Sully, we ſhizÞ 
find the one acted on the principles of a Roman, the other on thoſe 
of a true Spartan: the maxims here laid down diſcover a mixture 
of both theſe principles. I have obſerved before, what cv. ;cAives 
were neceſſary to modify the too auſtere temper of the Duke of 
Sully: 1 [hill here take the ſame liberty with the too warlike dif- 
poſit ion of Hemy IV. A military fpirit is undoubredly neceffiry 
to defend a ſtate ; it ought therefore to be nouriſhed with the ut- 
moſt care; but it ſhould notwithſtanding be kept in the ſame ſtate 
we do a maſtiff, for the defence ot our houſe, that is, chained vp, 
and very ſeidom indulged with the liberty of purſuing its own 
courte, leſt it ſhould turn upon its maſters, and tear them to pies» 
ces. The reputation alone of courage produces a\mott the tame 
eſſect as the exertion of it can. it may be laid dowu as a princi- 
ple, that there are no means but what are preferablc to wer if the 
Jaine end can be obtained by them. | 
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neclion, till corruption and abuſes have been carried: 
together to the higheſt points; to that, among men, 
the principle of good arites always from the extre- 
mity of evil. 

The regulations for the augmentation and ſe- 
curing of commerce, appearing to Henry to be of 
the firſt importance to the public, he laid out the 
greateſt part of his care upon them. The project 
of the canal for joining the Seine to the Loire *, 
being ratified, I removed my [ſelf to thoſe parts, that 
there might be no miſtake in the preparations Ne 
were previous to the execution; whether in ta- 
king heights, or levelling the ground, or laying 
hold of any advantages that might occur. I ſpent 
but little time in this journey; for the King re- 
called me as ſoon almolt as I was gone. In the 
like manner ! ae ted ſeveral affairs of commerce 
in the journey I made to Poltou, as has been alrea- 
dy related. 


Of theſe affairs, the moſt important and moſt. 


perplexing, was an unforeſeen quarrel which hap— 


* This is the canal of Briare, which from that Itttle town runs 
to Montargis about ten leagues diſtant from it. It was ty have 
been continued to Moret 2 but this part of the deſign was left un- 
executed, and the cans] itſelf was neglected, after more than three 
hungred thoutind crowns had been Jaid out upon it, throvph the 
malice of thoſe who envied NI. de Roſny, or, according to Meze- 
rai, through the change that cha ppe ned in the miniſtry. This wo 
was fer * ancedat that time, it has ſince been reiumed, andes 
length finiſhed. XI. de 1 i beſtows great commendation on 5 
de Sully, for being the inventor of this defi jon, b. cxxxii, A furs 
ther proof of this may be drawn from the filver and copper plates, 
or a'Kind of medais found in 1737, when they were at work cn 
the fluices in this canal, and which it was certainly wrong to take 
from thence, The Count of Buron, one of the pertics intcoeſted 
in this canal, ſent the copper ones to the preſent Duke of Sully, 
which are now in the Duke's cabinet of medals, but kept the ſilver 
ones on account of their value. One of thoſe copper medals is 
ch-rged with the Duke of Sully's arms, and another bears this in 
ſcription 3 ** 1607. Maximilian de Bethune, under the reign ot 
© Henry IV. by the hands of Meſſire Peter Ozon, at this time 
© meyor and governor ef Montarpis le Franc,” The Duke of 
Soliy-h4s alto lately recovered part of the memorials and other 
writings relating to chis canal. : 
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pened this year with Spain, concerning the mutu- 
al traſhc carried on between the two nations. The 
King of Spain had in the preceding year, laid a 
duty of thirty 7er cent. upon all the French goods 
imported to Spain or Flanders; as likewiſe upon 


all goods exported from theſe twoſtates into France; 


a heavy impoſition, which was at once an inſult 


upon our nation, and tended to,revolt the minds 


of his own. ſubjefts. The King returned it by 
expreſsly prohibiting all. commerce with the ſub- 
jects of Spain, and the arch duchies, and by a du- 
ty {t1]] larger upon all the Spaniſh goods landed at 
Calais: but this prohibition could not prevent the 
fraudulent carriages of our proviſions to the ene» 
my's country. The French merchants, notwith- 
ſtanding the new monoply, ſtill found there were 
ſuch great profits to be made on our grain and 
other goods, from the ſcarcity of them in Spain, 
that they expoſed themtelves, for thoſe profits, to 
all the rigour of the law; and, on that account, 
there was a kind of ſedition raiſed in the city of 
Marſeille, of which the Preſident Du-Vair ſent im- 
mediate notice to the court. The merchants of 
this city loſt all patience, when they found them- 
ſelves. obliged to fit idle and inactive, while the 


Italians came and carried away their proviſions, . 


and deprived them of their uſual profits. This 
permiſſion, which was granted by his Majeſty to 
the Italians, was, in my opinion, ill judged. 

The Engliſh were pleaſed at this new incident; 
and ſo far were they from endeavouring to accom- 
modate the affair, that they ſecretly ſtrove to make 
it worſe, becauſe they carried on the ſame trade 
iraudulently, which the Italians were authoriſed to 
do. It was diſcovered, that eight or nine Engliſh 
veiiels had taken in their loadings of grain at O- 


lone, and went from thence to Saint Sebaſtian, to- 


diſembark them: this, doubtleſs, was the reſource 
the Spaniards depended upon, otherwiſe their pro- 
hibition 
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- hibition would have fallen heavy upon themſelves, 
which Henry, from the beginning, had flattered 
himſelf would happen : and it was the hope, that 
Spain would ſuffer more from it than we, joined 
to his ſolicitude to maintain the honour of his 
crown, that it might not be ſaid his enemies could 
diſpoſe of its commerce, which made him ſtill re- 
quire a ſtrict obſervation of the prohibition he had 
publiſhed. He commanded me to ſend a perſon of 
probity and underſtanding, to viſit all that part of 
the country, from the mouth of the Loire to the 
. Garonne, and all along the borders of theſe two ri- 
vers, to ſee that this ordinance was punctually o- 
beyed ; and he was empowered to puniſh all that 
ſhould be found to have acted contrary to it; thofe 
being generally the places where ſuch illegal practi- 
ces were carried on. I gave this pion to La- 
Font, who executed it ſo well, that his Majeſty 
kept him afterwards about his own perſon. 

Henry, at the fame time, ordered his ambaſſa- 
dor in England to complain to King James, of the 
practices of his ſubjects ; and to give him to under- 
ſtand, that, if he made peace with Spain, with a 
view to appropriate to himſelf the trade we carried 
on with that kingdom, he would take ſuch mea- 
ſures that France ſhould not ſuffer alone, but that 
England ſhould loſe more by it than her. This 
was tacitly to deſire, that he would offer his me- 
diation to compoſe the difference between the two 
crowns; for Henry thought it probable, that the 
King of England might be tempted by the appa- 
rent advantage of ſuch an acceſſion to the trade of 
his kingdom as to make peace with Spain; and he 
was now ſenſible, though too late, of the injury he 
had done himſelf, and that the arguments his coun- 
cil had made uſe of were all falſe : this threw him 
into great perplexity. Villeroi and Sillery were 
appointed by his Majeſty, to attend this affair 
with the ' utmoſt a{liduity ; and I likewiſe yy of 
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dered to conſer about it with the Conſtable, the 
Chancellor, the Commandeur de Chaſtes, and Vice- 
admiral de Vic. 

We found many diſhculties to ſtruggle with on 
Trade muſt neceſſarily ſuffer great in- 
jury, ik the prohibition remained in force; and if 
repealed, great ſhame muſt reflect upon the crown. 
Fenry could not refolve to do any thing that, in 
his opinion, feemed to acknowledge his fears of 
Spain, which had not condeſcended to take any ſtep 
that led towards an accommodation with bim; and 
all-that could he hoped for from his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeity was, that, although he ſuffered the prohi- 
bition to remain in force, he would wink at the in- 
fringement ofit by the merchants, that he might be 
at liberty to repeat it again if they too openly abuſed 
this indufgence, to the prejudice of the royal au- 
thority : as for me, the wound that was given to 
trade, was the only thing almoſt that I conſidered : 
therefore, on this account, England and Spain were 
equal to me: and I repreſented to his Majeſty, that 
the damage we mult inevitably ſuſtain, made it ne- 
c:Tary that he ſhould uſe no more ſeverity with 
the one. than the other. 

g of England did not refuſe his media- 
tion in this difference; he even offered to engage 
for the faithful performance of the promiſes. both 
parties ſhould make on this occaſion : but he af- 
tected to act as an arbitrator between the two 
crowns z and the King, offended with his vanity, 
would not accept of his mediation, bat in the qua- 
lity of a common friend. The Pope likewiſe began 
to intereſt himſelf greatly in the diſpute, being ap- 
prehenſive that a more dangerous rupture might 
enſue between France and Spain. He wrote to 
Curdinal Bufalo, his nuncio in France, to uſe his: 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent it z and this cardinal, 


a ſhort time afterwards, found a favourable oppor- 
tunity to obey him, 


both ſides. 
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The Count of Beaumont, who ſtill continued to 
be our ambaſſador at the court of London, had 
often mentioned the late diſpute concerning our 
trade, in the preſence of the Counts de Villa-mediana 
and d' Aremberg, the one ambaſſador from the King 
of Spain, the other from the Archdukes ; and had 
even drawn up a kind of an agreement with their 
concurrence, together with that of the Preſident 
Richardot, and Lewis Vroreylzen, which had been 
communicated to the Conſtable of Caſtile, who was 
likewiſe at London: but his ſudden departure, to- 
gether with ſome other difficulties that came in the 
way, hindered this matter from proceeding fo far 
as to get the preliminary of this agreement ſigned, 


The conſtable of Caſtile paſſed through Paris, and 


had an interview there with Cardinal Bufalo, who 
preſſed him fo earneſtly, and upon fo many motives 
concerning this affair, that he obtained a promiſe 
from him, that it ſhould be reterred to the exami- 
nation of ſome commiſhoners, whom he named for 


the King his maſter ; the council of France ap- 


pointed ſome on their ſide. But this method of 
proceeding was not likely to bring the affair to a 
concluſion, which, by being ſubmitted to ſo many 
arbitrators, was protracted to an inſufferable length. 
Bufalo prevailed upon Don Baltaſar Stuniga, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador in France, and upon Alexander 
Rovidius, a ſenator of Milan, who were intereſted 
in a cauſe for one of the parties, to refer every 
thing relating to it to him; this done, that the buſi- 
neſs might on the fide of the other party be wholly 
conſigned to one perſon, he deſired the King to 
give me a power equal to his, and without any ad- 
junct :. from that time the affair was thought to be 
in great forwardneſs. I went to viſit the Cardinal, 
and animated his zeal by a new incitement, telling 
him, that we were upon the point of declaring 
war, and that his Majeſty was buſied in making 
great preparations for it, In a few days [ prevailed 
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upon him to agree to the articles I had drawn up, 
by which the freedom of trade was ſecured : theſe 
articles were almoſt the fame with thoſe that had 
been propoſed and diſcuſſed at London. 

The ſubſtance of this treaty, for ſuch it became 
afterwards, although every thing had been agreed 
on only between Cardinal Bufalo and myſelf, was, 
that the edict of thirty per cent. and that for the 
ſuſpenſion of trade between the two crowns of 
France and Spain, ſhould be and continue repeal- 
ed ; this was the great point. But the two princes 
having both endeavoured to juſtify their conduct 
by many-reciprocal complaints againſt each other; 
which likewiſe related to the trade of their king- 
doms : many other articles were added, that tended 
to remove theſe grievances. 

It was ſpecified, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
ſhould publiſh an edit, forbidding all his ſubjects 
either to export or authoriſe the exportation of an 
Dutch goods into Spain, or any ſtate under the do- 
minion of that crown, by lending veſſels, waggons, 
or any other ſort of carriages; that the real French 
goods ſhould be ſtamped with the ſeal of the city 
which furniſhed them, and ſhould be inſerted in a 
regiſter ; this was done with a view to obviate the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from a reſem- 
blance in the goods, which otherwiſe ſhould be lia- 
ble to confiſcation ; but they were not upon a bare 
ſuſpicion of fraud to ſtop or retard the exportation 
of theſe goods ; that all the Dutch, who were taken 
in French veſſels, ſhould be ſeized ; that the French 
mould not carry Spaniſh goods into any part of the 
Low- Countries, but thoſe that ſhould be ſpecified 
in the bills; and that, to prevent any breach of 
faith, they ſhould enter into an obligation in wri» 
Ling before the Spaniſh magiſtrate of the place from 
whence they ſet out, to pay the thirty fer cent. 
which obligation ſhould be returned to them upon 
their bringing back, within a year, a certificate 
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from the magiſtrate of the place where e they diſem- 
barke d, either in France, or in any part of Flan- 
ders where trade was permitted; that the King of 
France thould order all Spaniſh goods to be ſeized, 
which were brought by his ſubjects in Spain, to be 
carried into any 'of the prohibited places, halt of 
which ſhould be given to the informer, the thirty 
per cent. deducted; that the French magiſtrate, 


| who ſhould be conride d of having given falſe cer— 


tiſicates of diſcharge, ſhould be prolecured and pu- 
niſhed; and that the two Kings ſhould mutually 
engage to leave the places of pailage free. The 
article of the impoſts, which. ever pnce the peace 
of Vervins, were laid upon goods carried from 


Spain to Flanders, or from Flanders to Spain 


through Calais: and when they entered this port, 
having been already ſettled in the prelence of this 
cardinal, nothing remained to be added to it. It 
was ſtipul ated, that forty days aſter the date of this 
treaty, it ſhould be publiſhed ; in the reipeclive ſtates 
en the fime day: it was dated the 12th of Octo- 
ber, and ſigned at firſt only by Cardinal Bufalo 
and me *, 

Although! was very ſure that Henry would ap- 
prove of this treaty, as he had been firit conſulted 
upon every article in it, yet I was apprehenhive ot 
the cavils of Sillery, and the other commiſtoners, 
from whom the cogniſance of this affair had been 
taken; the expedient I made uſe of therefore was, 
to ſend Arnaud the elder with the articles to Hille- 
ry, with a civil requeſt, that he would give me his 
opinion of them. BSillery, without looking into 
them, anſwered quickly, that the aflair wazin Very 


* See the treaty itfelf in ihe Chronologie Septennaire. The 
F ng zives the Marguis de P.vtny no other titles in it but that of 
Coen! Maſter and Captain General of the ordnance of Frances 
Cardi 1a) Butalo did not ſign it, but only Meſſieurs de Roſpy ard de 
$1, tery ; Don Ball! azar de Cun'ga for the Ring of Spa; u; and the 
£ nato Rovidius. Matchicu. vol II. b. iii, p. 675. F 
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good hands, and that the perſon who had tranſacted 
it alone, might alſo conclude it alone. This anſwer 
would not fatisfy me; I ſent Arnaud back again 
to tell him, that it appeared to me neceffary, that 
the treaty ſhould be ſigned by him, and the other 


would come to my houſe and ſign it; but that if 
he refuſed, 1 could not difpenſe with myſelf from 
ſending the treaty to his Majeſty by Arnaud; let- 
ting him know at the ſame time, that the difficul- 
ty he made in ſigning it would delay the concluſion 
for two days: and this was no. more than the truth. 
Sillery being afraid, that if any accident ſhould 
happen during this interval, that mg prevent this 
agreement on trade from taking effect, he ſhould 
be anſwerable for it, went to Cardinal Bufalo's 
houſe, and ſigned the treaty, as did alſo Villeroi. 
The King, when he received a copy of theſe ar- 
ticles, confirmed by theſe free ſignatures, beſtowed 
great praiſes on the Cardinal nuncio, and made 
him a preſent cf a croſs of diamcnds; he recom- 
mended him to the Pope, in a letter which was 
conceived in terms very advantageous for him, and 
honoured him with the diſtinction of cating at his 
table. His Majeſty would not publiſh the treaty 
of commerce till the ratification of it arrived from 
Spain; but he ſecretly permitted the exportation of 
grain, which was what the people ardently deſired. 
About this time another treaty was concluded at 
London between England and Spain, in which 
France could not avoid intereſting herſelf greatly, 
after what had paſſed the preceding year between 
To be thoroughly informed of 
this treaty, it is neceſſary to repreſent the affairs, 
both political and military, in Spain and Flanders, 
with which thoſe of England have in this reſpect 
an unavoidable connection. 
The ſiege of Oſtend continued ſtill 


on with the ſame obſtinac 
Vor. III. 
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the mean time, the Prince of Orange, at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, attacked the Ifle of Cadſan, 
which he made himſelf maſter of on the 10th of 
May, and afterwards of all the neighbouring forts, 
deſigning to open himſelf a way from thence to the 
frontier of Calais; and at length laid ſiege to Sluys. 
From Bruges the King received advices, that the 
Archduke, who beheld this attempt with grief, 
-was gone to aſſemble fifteen or ſixteen thouſand 
men, with whom he hoped to ſuccour this place, 
by ſtorming Ardembourg, which covered it; but 
that Maurice had ſo well entrenched himſelf there, 
that it was not believed he could be forced out, 
provided he had a ſufficient number of men to 
guard his entrenchments: the Flemiſh general took 
likewiſe the precaution to carry his trenches as far 
as Ardembourg, that if he ſhould be obliged to 
draw off his troops from the operations of the ſiege 
he might be in a condition to reduce the place by 
famine, if he could not by force. Sluys ſurrender- 
ed on the 10th of Auguſt. | 
The Spaniards, animated by the vigorous reſiſt 
ance of their enemies, and a ſenſe of the prodigious 
lofles they had ſuffered before Oſtend, thought their 
Honour 11] more concerned after this ſucceſs of the 
Prince of Orange, to prevent their being foiled in 
an enterpriſe which laſted ſo long. De Vic inform- 
ed his Majeſty by D' Auval, who was returned from 
England, that he had cauſed three mines to be 
blown up before Oſtend, but without ſucceſs ; how- 
ever, it is certain, that Oſtend was reduced to the 
Jaſt extremity ; the Spaniards boaited that they 
would take it before the end of July ; and that the 
ſhould ſtill have time to go and deliver Sluys, wit 
all their forces re · united. No one gave credit to 
this boaſt, eſpecially when Perſi le riche, captain 
of the regiment of Nereſtan, who came lately from 
that place, ſaid poſitively at Paris, that it would 
ſtill hold out fix weeks or two months. In mm 
uys 
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Sluys ſurrendered before Oſtend; for the Flemiſh 
defended themſelves with a courage that has few 
examples: they were ſeconded by a reinforcement 
of eleven companies, which made up between a 
thouſand and twelve hundred men, all freſh, which 
had been juſt ſent them by the States, under the 
conduct of General Marquette. They fell upon an 
expedient to make an inner intrenchment, which 
might enable them, when reduced to a neceſſity of 
capitulation, to obtain more advantageous terms, 
by holding out there; and they found means, 
preſſed as they were, to throw in ammunition and 
money. 

This was a new and ſurpriſing ſpeCtacle for all 
Europe, that a little ſtate, which forms hut a ſcarce 
perceptible point in the map, "ſhould dare to raiſe 
her head from the midſt of her marſhes, and brave, 
during ſo long a time, the formidable power of 
Spain. It is wonderful to think where they found 
forces, or funds to pay them, for it was computed, 
that this war colt the States twenty thouſand florins 
a-day; the perplexities to which they were often 
reduced were not indeed known; they hardly any 
longer knew to whom they ſhould have recourſe, 
and were obliged to apply to every one for relief. 
The Duke of Bouillon having promiſed them a ſum 
of money, they ſent Captain Sarroques to receive 
it; but he came back without any thing, but the 
regret of having put his maſters to the expence of 
four or ftve thouſand florins, which their compli» 
ments to the Princeſs of Orange coſt them. 

Henry was their uſual reſource : ſometimes they 
requeſted an hundred thouſand crowns ; at other 
times, two hundred thouſand weight of powder, for 
they conſumed great quantities of it: there was no 
end of their demands. Buzenval, whom his Ma- 
jeſty ordered to reſide in thoſe cantons, to give him 
an account of all that paſſed, was of great uſe to 
them, in ſupporting their ſolicitations with the 

G 8 2 King, 
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King, who at length was the only power that con- 
tinued to be their friend, when all the others had 
abandoned them. The Dutch expretled great ſond- 
neſs for Buzenval, and kept him with them as it 
were by force when he was recalled home. And 
who indeed was there whom they did not ſooth, and 
endeavour to engage in their intereſts ? They would 
have made me a very conſiderable preſent, but Bu- 
zenval, whom they acquainted with their defign, 
aſſured them I would not accept of it: and the 

contented themſelves with offering me, by Aer- 
ſens, ſome curious pieces of ſhell-work, and ſome 
coach-horſes of their country for my wife. Henry 
ſhewed a readineſs to oblige them, which could 
not proceed from ſelf. intereſted motives, and which 
with that people, ought to have given him the me- 
rit of one of the founders of their liberty. They 
muſt be ungrateful in the higheſt degree, if they 
ever abandon a crown to which they owe ſuch 
great obligations *. Henry wrote to me this year, 
when I was in Poitou, that Buzenval had made 
him new requeſts in favour of the States, which 
probably it was not prudent to grant; but that he 
could not reſolve to abandon them, whatever re- 


ports might be raiſed in England, or whatever 


threats Spain might throw out againſt him. 

It is eaſy to judge what the preſent war muſt 
have coſt Spain, which was in effect the aſſailant, 
by what I have juſt related of the United Provin- 
ces, who kept themſelves merely upon the defenſive, 
and did not ſtir from their own doors; and of the 
reſentment that. Spain preſerved againſt us. The 
council of Madrid, enraged at the loſſes they ſu- 
ſtained by a war that had almoſt drained their trea- 
fury, which, however, they concealed with the ut- 


* Grotius ſpeaks of it almoſt in the ſame words, in his book, 
imitled The annals aud hiſtory of the troubles in the Nether 
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moſt care, often threatened never to forgive the 
treatment they received from the French. Henry 
affected to be ignorant of theſe threats, and he ac- 
ted wiſely; the council by this impotent anger, 
ſhewed its own weakneſs; and it was well known 
in France, that his Catholic Majeſty's revenues were 
exhauſted. 

Oſtend * was taken at length on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and Henry had the conſolation to ſee, that, 
for five or ſix hundred thouſand crowns, which this 
expedition had coſt him every year ſince it firſt 
began, he had conſiderably advanced the ruin of 
his enemies the Spaniards. 

It might reaſonably be expected, that the treaty 
I had negociated with England the preceding year 
would have produced greater things. Spain was 
convinced that ſhe ſhould loſe Flanders entirely, if 
ſhe did not find means to make ſome change in 
thoſe diſpoſitions in which I had left the King of 
Great Britain. After my departure, therefore, from 
London, ſhe renewed her intrigues and ſolicitati- 
ons to obtain at leaſt a neutrality in what concern - 
ed the United Provinces, it the could not bring his 
Britannic Majeſty over to her party. The Spa- 
niards, at firſt, thought they ought to make very 
high demands ; and afterwards their offers alto were 
as high to procure a grant of part of thoſe demands. 
Their firſt propoſals were rejected without bein 
examined; but theſe were followed by another, 
which gave them hopes that they ſhould prevail 
upon the Engliſh to abandon the Dutch, knowing 
they had nothing ſo much at heart; this was to 


make the Indian trade free to both nations. But 


this offer proved ineffectual, becauſe Spain, tore - 
iccing that there would be ſtill a neceſſity of abating 


* See the ſurrender of Oſtend and Sluys, and the other actions 
of this campaign, in De Thou, the Septen. Matthieu, Siri, and o- 
ther hiſtorians, an. 1604. 
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$i! ſomething in her demands, added a condition that 

$3 deſtroyed its force, and required,' that England 

H. ſhould enter into a league offenſive and defenſive 

| with her. The King of England's council having 

many ſtrong reaſons tor rejecting this alliance, made 

110 ſeruple to confeſs, that it was the intereſt of 

their crown to ſupport Holland, inſtead of openly 
taking part with her enemies. 

It was now abſolutely believed, that the Spaniards 
had nothing to hope for from England Beaumont 
was the only one who was of a contrary opinion, 
and foretold, that notwithſtanding all theſe apparent 
obſtacles, they would come to an agreement, which. 
in effect they did. The Spaniards, ſome time af— 
terwards, returned to the charge, ſtill leſſening their 
demands according to their ſubtile maxims of poli- 
cy, and commiſſioners were appointed on both ſides; 
the diſputes ran ſo high, that they were many times 
upon the point of breaking off che conference. 
The affair imperceptibly turned into a negociation 
more peaceable; the Engliſh commiſhoners redu- 
ced the Spaniſh ones not only to expreſs no reſent- 
ment againſt France, but they were the firſt to fay, 

; that ſhe ought not in any manner to be excluded. 
They never mentioned the two kings without join- 
ing the third to them; and even treated the States 
with reſpect and conſideration, appearing inclined 
to come to an agreement with them at all events. 
All this was done to conceal from his Britannic 
Majeſty whatever was contrary in the real deſign of 
this negociation to the firſt, and to remove all his 
ſcruples. 

To this battery they joined the aſſiſtance of little 
anonymous writings, in which the authors endea- 
voured to prove, that peace was equally advanta- 

| geous for-the three kings. In one of theſe papers, 

(= which was ſuppoſed to be written by an Engliſh- 

1 man, becauſe the power of the King of England 

— was greatly exaggerated, who, ſays the author, can 
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fubſiſl independent of any other ſtate, though none 
without him: as if the Spaniards were not capable 
of ſo high a flight of flattery to ſecure the ſucceſs 
of their deſigns: in one of theſe papers, I ſay, it 
was maliciouſly inſinuated, that this peace was de- 
fired with equal ardour by the three kings; but 
that their Moſt Chriſtian and Britannic Majeſties ſe- 
cretly withed, at the ſame time, that it would give 
them a claim to the poſſeſſion of Flanders. 
However, they could come to no agreement,, 
during the ſpace of a year; and it was not till the 
21ſt of June this year that the negociation was like- 
ly to ſucceed ; but it went on rapidly at the begin- 
ning of July, and was ſo far advanced, that no one 


in England doubted of its being concluded, as ſoon 


as the Conſtable of Caſtile arrived, who was upon 
the point of going to London in the quality of am- 
baſſador extraordinary from his Catholic Majeſty, 
and furniſhed with full powers to conclude the 
peace: the ſame opinion prevailed in Paris, and it was 
even believed there, that not only England but the 
United Provinces, had ſecretly made conditions of 
agreement with Spain; and that the States, by the 
interpoſition and arbitration of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, had put an end to the diſputes on occaſion 
of the cautionary towns, the navigation of the In- 


dies, the liberty of trading without paying thirty 


per cent. and others. But why, if this was fo, did 
we not ſee the fiege raiſed, and other hoſtilities 
ceaſe on-both fides ? | 

This report, however, was abſolutely falſe, at 
leaſt with regard to the imaginary agreement and 
arbitration. . The States perceived but too ſoon, 
and even while the conferences were ſubſiſting, that 
they had nothing more to expect from his Britan- 
nic Majetty. 'This prince became weary at length 
oi ſtruggling ſo long with his inclinations; he affect- 
ed to be the common friend of all Europe, He had 
late ly 
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lately given the name of Great Britain to his uni- 


ted kingdoms, and had made a ſolemn entry into 
London, where a conference was held by his orders 
to reconcile the church party and the Puritans ; for 
his pacific notions extended to all things : he did 
not reflect, that by this conduct he was going to 
exclude from the benefit of a peace, thoſe very per- 
ſons that had moſt need of it, who were the Dutch, 
whom he left to the mercy of their enemies. The 
Englith already began to abuſe every one of that 


nation whom they found trading in their ports; and 


when the Dutch alledged, as uſual, that the Eng- 
liſh ought not to concern themſelves with a certain 
kind of traffic upon their coaſts, they replied, that 
they had permiſſion to do it from the King of Spain 
their ſovereign. Nothing ſo irritated the Dutch as 
ſpeeches of that nature; and if the inhabitants of 
Fluſhing had been ſuffered, it is believed they would 
have murdered all the Engliſh they had amongſt 
them: but the fatal conſequences of fuch a proceed- 
ing being repreſented to them, they reſtrained 
their rage. \ 

The States had expected a quite different treat- 
ment, when, at the beginning of the conferences 
between the commiſſioners, his Britannic Majeſty 
inſiſted that they ſhould be admitted, and their a- 
gent, the Sieur Le-Caron, heard there. Le- Caron 
acknowledged, that at firſt he had good reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with the Engliſh commiſſioners: upon 
the Spaniards introducing the ſubject of the Dutch 
cautionary towns, which they paſſionately deſired 
ſhould be put into their hands, the Engliſh told 


them, that they could do no otherwiſe than ſurren- 


der theſe towns td the council of the United-Pro- 
vinces, when the money lent upon them was re- 
paid: and when the Spaniards retorted, with ſome 
relentment, that the reſtitution of them ought to 
be made to thoſe who had given them as hoſtages, 
the Englith counſellors only anſwered, __— be 
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States refuſed to pay the money that was lent, they 


would make the ſame propoſal to the Spaniards, 


They were likewiſe favourable enough to the Dutch 
in the article concerning trade, which held them a 
Jong time in diſpute ; the Spaniards inſiſted, that 
Holland ſhould open to them the trade of the Fle- 
milh coaſt, and particularly that of Antwerp, which 
ſhe had, as it were, locked up, by building ſeveral 
forts upon the Sebeld, and among others that of 
Mut ; but the Engliſh ſoon cooled in theſe favour- 
able intentions for their neighbours. Buzenval, 
whoſe letters furniſhed me with great part of what 
I have related concerning theſe conferences, judged 
thus of the event, that the Engliſh knew well what 
would be the conſequences of this new plan of po- 
litics which th-y had embraced ; but that great jeas» 
louſy of us, and a little folly, had ſuggeſted all that 
had been done on this occaſion. 

Matters were in this ſtate, when the King of 
England thought proper to inform his moſt Chri- 
ftian Majeſty, by his ambaſſador at the court of 
France, of his intention to conclude a treaty with 
Spain, the Engliſh ambaſſador preſenting 1 me- 
mortal to the King at the ſame time. His Britan- 
nic Majeſty, in this memorial, perſiſted {till in the 
ſtrange opinion, that this treaty was not inconſiſt- 
ent with that of the preceding year. James had at- 
tempted to perſuade Beaumont to believe the ſame, 
and promiſed Henry that he would deſer the con- 
eluſion of it till the diſputes which then ſubſiſted 
between the two crowns of France and Spain con- 
cerning trade were terminated. The commiſſion- 
ers, however, did not fcruple to fign the “ treaty 
between Spain and England, and referred Beau— 


* This treaty is No way different from a true treaty of peace: 
the Kings of Spain and England engage their allies in it, that is, all 
the hates and princes of Chriſtendom, who are all named, except 
the united provinces alone: it is tet out at large in the Septen. «an. 
169.4, Matthicu, 603. &c. 
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mont to the arrival of the Conſtable of Caſtile, to 
ſettle the affair of the trade between this nation 
and Spain. 'The Conſtable was applied to whenhe 
ne through Paris in his way to London; but 
e prevented, by obſtacles which he raiſed on pur- 
ſe, the concluding upon any thing with Cardinal 
ufalo, who had already begun to intereſt himſelf 
in the affair. But what was ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
theſe commiſſioners, without giving Beaumont any 
ſatisfaction on that head, had the aſſurance to de- 
mand the impoſt on the port of Calais to be taken 
off. Beaumont, who knew it was his Majeſty's in- 
tention to continue it, even after the affair of the 
thirty per cent. was concluded, which had no rela- 
tion to that, evaded the propoſal, by making one 
of the ſame nature to them. 

The Conſtable of Caſtile paſſed through France 
again the lat: er end of September, in his return to 
Spain, carrying with him the treaty concluded, 
and arrived at Paris juſt as the treaty of commerce 
was concluded there likewiſe, He demanded per- 
miſſion, the next day, to pay his reſpects to the 
King, to whom he preſented himſelf with an air 
and countenance full of ſatisfaction; he made him 
a ſtudied compliment, which, for that reaſon, was 
perhaps the leſs ſincere ; taking for his ſubject 
the two agreements lately made, he endeavoured 
to perſuade this prince, that France and Spain, being 
the two moſt powerful monarchies of Chriſten- 
dom, a ſtrict union between them was the neceſ- 
ſary and infallible means of accompliſhing every 
enterpriſe they ſhould undertake in concert; he 
laid great ſtreſs upon the alliance which had at all 
times been between France and Caſtile; he dwelt 
upon the advantages of this aſſociation, which 
would give the fame friends and enemies to the two 
crowns, and upon the means of rendering it indiſ- 
foluble ; which was, he ſaid, to be wholly free 
from all partiality ; to diveſt themſclves of all 222 
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louſy of authority, and pre- eminence; to explain 
and determine, in an amicable manner, their pre- 
tenſions upon certain cantons and cities of Europe; 
he did not forget to inſinuate to his Majeſty, that 
the Proteſtants were enemies which policy required 
ſhould be humbled: he concluded his ſpeech with 
repreſenting to the King, the advantages that a 
double marriage between the children of the two 
kings muſt neceſſarily produce; a marriage which 
ſeemed (he ſaid) by the circumſtances of the times, 
to be already determined in heaven. He artfully 
aſſured the King, that he had no authority from his 
maſter for what he had ſaid on this ſubject, but en- 
treated him to acquaint him with his ſentiments on 
it; becauſe, though ny were only overtures made 
by himſelf, yet if they had the good fortune to be 
approved by his Majeſty, he ſhould with the great- 
er conſidence propoſe them afterwards to the King 
his maſter, 

I was not preſent at this diſcourſe, but the King 
came to the arſenal on purpoſe to give me an ac- 
count of it. He ſtopped, after relating the Spa- 
niard's propoſals, telling me he deſired to know 
what anſwer I ſhould have made to them, before 
he repeated that which he had given himſelf. I re- 
plied, with the ſame gatety, that I could tell him 
immediately, but that I would defer ſatisfying him 
till the next day, that I might take time to conſider 
of jt, and prevent him from accuſing me of preci- 
pitation, as he often did when my opinion had not 
the good fortune to pleaſe him. His Majeſty con- 
ſented to it, ſmiling, and gave me alittle tap on 
the cheek, as was his cuſtom when he was in good 
humour. 

I went the next day to the Louvre, to acquit 
myſelf of my promiſe, and found the King walk- 
ing upon the terras of the capuchins ; I told him, 
that it he ſtill remembered a ſentence which I had 
once applied to the Spaniards, and which he thought 
diverting 
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diverting enough, “ that they preferred works * 
ce to faith,” he would not be long at a loſs to know 
what anſwer I would have made to their ambaſſa- 
dor; that after ſo many breaches of faith, io man 
perjuries and violations of truth, with which Spain 
had diſhonoured herſelf in the fight of all Europe, 
the Conſtable of Caſtile's diſcourſe would have 
ſeemed to me to be a new ſtratagem of the King of 
Spain, to break off the alliance between his Majeſty 


powers his friends, that he might find a ſtill more 
favourable opportunity of invading his kingdom 
than his father had done. This being a fact of ſo 
atrucious a nature that no palliation of it ought even 
to be attempted, I recalled it to his remenibrance, 
and added, but for England, Holland, the French 
and foreign proteſtants, but for his incredible la- 
bours and inceſſant fatigues, Spain had probably at 
this day talked to him in the ſtile of a maſter : that 
the council of Madrid, accuſtomed to profane all 
that is moſt ſacred in religion, abuſed the name of 
marriage, which had notbing binding enough in it 
to reſtrain their lawleſs attempts. And here I made 
an obſervation 'to Henry, which appearcd to me to 
have. great weight in it. 

It was not, 1 told him, a ſtroke of ſuch wiſe po- 
licy as was generally believed, to marry the ſons of 
France into families almoſt equal to their own, ſuch 
as that of Spain ; for beſides that there was no 
alliance, however cloſe, but muſt yield to the ha- 
tred which ambition inſpires againſt a rival, the ad- 
vantage that was expected from theſe unions might 
be deſtroyed by the very cauſe which made it too 


In alluſion to one of Calvin's doctrines, which is cenſured by 
the Catholic church, 
+ zy this ſtroke of politics, France neverthe'eſs- gained the 
crown of Spain to the houſe of Bourbon, after the death of 
Charles II. 
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conſiderable: but it was quite different with mar- 
riages contracted with inferior families; from them, 
at lcaſt, we might promiſe ourſelves all the aſſiſt- 
ance they are in a condition to give: the honour of 
an alliance with the moſt illuſtrious houſe in the 
world is too flattering for them not to make them 
contribute with all their power towards the tupport 
of its grandeur, and the increaſe of its glory. 
pain *, by thi aQtice, has found the ſecret of 
Spain *, by this practice, has found the ſecret o 
contiderably augmenting her power, by means leſs 
rapid indeed, but alſo leſs hazardous than war. 

I take this occalion to obſerve, that I am not 
of the common opinion with reſpect to the Salic 
law; that law ſo much talked of, which is no 
where to be found in writing, but whoſe original 
is ſu/hciently demonſtrated by the name it bears: 
us its antiquity is proved by the uncertainty even 
of this origin f. It has been gencrally conſidered 

: as 

* « The houſe of Auſtria,“ ſaid Guy Patin,“ has gained great 
© inheritances, per lauceam carnis ; that is, by alliances and mar- 
% riapete. 

+ As to the Salic law, the Abbe du Bos ſpeuks of it as follows, 
in his critical hiſtory of the eſtablithment of the French monarchy 
in Gaul, vol. III. b. vii, p. 290, 291. © It probably obtained its 
name. from its being already in force among the Salian Francs, 
when Clovis incorporated into their tribe all the tribes which 
acknowledyed him as a king in the year 510, except the tribe of 
* ihe Kipurait, The molt ancient digeſt we at preſent have of 
this lew, is what was made by the order of King Clovis, and 
atterwards corrected by the orgers of Childebert and Clotarius 
his childreyp.— In the year 798, Charlemaine made a new digeſt 
of it, in which he added many new ordinances to it,“ &c, This 
writer farther alerts, ibid, 273. That the clauſes which enacts, 
That the crown of France ſhall not deſcend from the lance to 
„the diltaff,”” is really contained in the 62d article of the Salie 
laws. 

But another opinion has been maintained, and ſeems to be ſup- 
ported by reaſons of ſtill greater force, in oppoſition to the fore- 
going, by an acaJemician of equal judgment and knowledge, (M. de 
Foncemagne). in his excellent memoirs on this ſubjeR, inſerted iu 
the colſection of the memoirs of the Royal Academy of inſcriptions 
and belles lettres, ann. 1727, p. 490. & ſeq. it is thereby proved, 
that there is no one article in all the Salic code wich excludes 
daughters from the ſucceſſion to the crown ; and that the 6th pa. 
regr ph of the Gad title of this code, where it is ſaid, That 
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as the ſureſt foundation of the kingdom, and of 
the regal power. To me it appears, from the re- 
flections I have made on this ſubject, that the ſitu— 
ation of France, and the other advantages ſhe has 
received from nature, are of themſelves ſufficient 
cauſes for the pre-eminence ſhe has over all the 
other ſtates of Europe; and that the Salic law, ſo 
far from contributing to theſe advantages, has of- 
ten hindered them from being improved by thoſe 
which a well-dircfted policy might have added to 
them. It is certain, that if a foreign prince, by 
marrying an heireſs of France, ſhould become our 
king, the firſt kings of this race would be conſi- 
dered either as Germans, Italians, Spaniards, or 
Englith; but as there is not the leaſt reaſon to 
ſear, that he would transfer the ſeat of his empire 
from a city which every prince, if he had it in 
his power, would chuſe to refide in, this firſt fo- 
reign prince, or king, would be ſoon a naturalized 


ce males alone can enjoy the Salic lands, and that females can have 
% no ſhare in the inheritance,” ought only to be extended to the 
lands and inheritances of private perſons; but that, belides this, 
there was a cuſtom, exiſting from time immemorial, even amongſt 
the Germans, that dauyhte:'s could not ſucceed to the crown ; that 
Tacitus makes mention of this, &c, M. Foncemagne had be- 
fore demonſtrated, in another memoir, (ibid. anno 1726” p. 464. 
& ſev.) that the Kingdom ef France was hereditary but in the male 
line only, during the firſt race of our Kings. 

The ſentiments of theſe two writers, though oppoſite in them- 
ſelves; become united :g3inſt the principle laid down in this part of 
theſe memoirs, which conveys to us an idea in every reſpect in- 
ſupportable. Beſides its direct tendency to deſtroy the pre-emt- 
nence this nation enjoys, it would involve the whole kingdom in 


_ almoſt a perpetual ſeries of civil and forcign wars, from the cabals 


it would occaſion in the choice of a ſucceſſor to the crown ; it 
would create a coufuſion in the laws, for which foreign Kings 
would not always obſerve a proper deference, and be productive of 
many other inconveniencies, of which the author undoubtediy 
was not aware: I cannot therefore believe but the whole is an 1- 
maginary ſcheme of the compilers, ſince nne of the Duke of 
Gully's maxims are diſcoverable in it. On the actual exiſtence of 
the Salic law, conſult Venderlin, Eccard Belluze, &c. cited by the 
tho ac2cgmicia:is above named. 
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Frenchman; and his poſterity, from the firſt ge- 
neration, would be wholly French. The houſe of 
Auitria, eſtabliſhed in Spain, and that of Stuart, 
placed on the throne of England, are evidences of 
this truth. This firit foreign prince, or king, 
would likewiſe unite to our crown his hereditary 


dominions, probably for ever. The Salic law, by. 


forbidding (if I may uſe the expreſſion) the king— 
dom of France from falling to the diſtaff, has de- 
prived it of one way of aggrandizing itſelf; and a 
way ſo much the lets to be deſpiſed, as force having 
no thare in it, it aGords no occaſion nor pretence 
for war. 

Henry was much diſpleaſed with the anſwer J 
would have given to the Spaniſh Conſtable; he 
aſſured me, that his ſentiments were the ſame with 
mine, but that' he had concealed them under tair 


words, that he might not give the Caſtilian any 


ſuſpicion of his deſigns “. 

'Fhete deſigns might indeed ſuffer ſome preju- 
dice from what paſſed at London between Eng- 
land and Spain, yet it did not take away a pro- 


* John De Serre, ſpeaking of the reception Henry IV. gave the 
Conſtable, ſays: “ The King ſent the Duke of Montbazon, wih 
© a moſt honourable train of noblemen, to receive him at the 
© gite of Paris.“ When Zamet pave an entertainment to the 
Conſtable, the King came unawares, juſt as they were giving water 
to the Conſtable to waſh, ſaying, **1 am come to ſup with you.“ 
The Conſtable being ſurpriſed, was going to put one knee to the 
ground, and preſent a napkin to him; but the King raiſed him 
vp and f:id, ** It is not your buſt efs to do the hongurs of this 
* houſe, but to reccive them, you are of the blood royal :'* and 
truly, the King is related to the houſe of Valeſques, holding the 
office of conſtable by hereditary right, and which is covferred by 
the Kings of Spain on thoſe they think proper to elevate to the 
next degree below themſelves. 

This ambatlador had already had the honour of paying his re- 
ſpects to the King two years before, when he was going to Plan- 
ders, © He continued on his knees,” ſays Matthieu,“ ſomething 
longer than he expected, and thereupon ſaid, the King received 
* him like a King, and carefſed him as a relation. Vol. II. b. 


5. p. 605. Siti, 317. 
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bability of carrying them into execution ; things 
were not yet ſo far advanced as to attempt that 
immediately: in political affairs, time brings eve- 
ry thing about, if its operations are waited for 
with prudence. In Cardinal Bufalo I found all that 
I had been fo long ſeeking for on the part of 
Rome; nor did I ſcruple to acquaint him with what 
might poſſibly happen hereafter, being perſuaded 
that the kingdom of Naples, which I allotted for 
his Holineſs's ſhare, was a bribe ſufficient to ſecure 
his ſecrecy, and even to make him ſolicitous for 
the ſucceſs of it. This cardinal had always ap— 
peared to me to be a perfect politician. Spain, by 
ſeizing, as he had lately done, upon the ſortreſſes 
of Porto- hercole, Orbitello, Talamone, Piom- 
bino, Final, and Monaco, had opened the Pope's 
eyes; and indeed, if the Romans had not conſi— 
dered theſe frequent innovations as the forerun— 
ners of their approaching flavery, they muſt have 
been wholly void of reſtection. "That Clement VIII. 
was of this opinion, is ſufficiently clear from the 
ſteps that he was obſerved to take; he was juſt 
ſuch a Pope as Henry had occaſion for, and this 
prince ſtudied to oblige him en every occaſion: 
he gave him a convincing proof of this diſpoſition, 
by ſending the Prince of Conde to his court to be 
brought up, and inſtructed in the Roman Catholic 
religion. | 

The Princes of Germany had equally favourable 
impreſſions of Henry. His Majeſty commanded me 
to treat the Duke of Wirtemberg's ambaſſador 
with great reſpect, that he might make a friend of 
his maſter; and though he had ſome reaſon to be 
diflatisfied with the EleQtor Palatine, on account 
of the Duke of Bouillon, yet he paid, without 
making any cavilling, certain ſums that ſtill re- 
mained due to this elector, for which his miniſters 
ſolicited, Henry only requiring, that he ſhould re- 


cal his fon from Sedan. With reſpect to the * 
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ted Provinces, tho' they were abandoned by Eng- 
land, yet as that crown did not turn her arms a- 
ainſt them, this made no alteration in their af- 
fairs, the aſſiſtance they had received from the Eng- 
liſh having been very inconſiderable. Atter the 
loſs of Oſtend and Sluys, the States took a little 
repoſe ; but it was wearineſs, and their exhauſtzd 
condition, that made them ſubmit to this reſpite, 
which was to continue but a ſhort time. Thus 
the means of diverſion was ſecured, to be uſed 
whenever France ſhould make attempts upon 
Spain. 

I have ſlightly touched upon a difference between 
Spain and the Griſons “ which made noiſe e- 
nough this year, to give occaſion for many hiſtori- 
cal memoirs that were compoſed on this ſubject. 
This difference I am now going to explain. 

The Swiſs Cantons have, for neighbours and al- 
lies, the three leagues of the Griſons, the thirteen 
corporations of the Upper and Lower Valais, con- 
ſiſting of fifty four pariſhes, of which the Biſhop 
appointed by them is lord; Saint Gal, Geneva, 
Neufchatel, Baden, and other cities, imperial and 
not imperial, which ſubmitted to the Swiſs, on con- 
dition that their privileges ſhould be preſerved: 
theſe cities are comprehended in nine bailliwics. 

The Gritons, of whom we ſpeak at preſent, in- 
habit the Alps ; and that which 1s called the Valte- 
line, which 1s a valley, or rather a kind of large 
ditch, lying between the foot of the Alps belong- 
ing to Italy, and thoſe on the other fide of it: for 
though its length be thirty leagues, or thereabouts, 
it is not more than one league broad, where its 
breadth is greateſt, from the Tirol to the lake of 
Coma. All the ground of this valley is water: d. 
by the Add, which runs quite through it, and be- 


* See Matt ieu vol 2. b. 3. and other hiſtorians. particu! :r1y 
Vittorio Siri who treats this point of hiſtory very fully. eme 
con. d. vol. 1 p. 369. ct leq 
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ing increaſed by the torrents it receives in its paſ- 
ſage, is but little leis than the Marne, when it dif- 
charges itſelf into the lake of Coma; it contains 
about a hundred thouſand inhabitants, and is very 
fruitful in grain, vines, fruit-trees, and paſturage : 

it is bounded on the eaſt by the earldom of Tirol, 
to which it is contiguous, but the paſſages are both 
narrow and difficult; on the ſouth by Breſſe and 
Bergamy, dependencies on the republic of Venice; 
the chain of mountains which ſeparates it from 
thoſe two cities, are ſo ſteep, and the ground fo 
hard, that it is wholly inacceſſible on that ſide, ex- 
cept by two paſſages, from Tiron into Breſlan, 
and from Morben into Bergamaſque ; a like chain 
of mountains, inhabited by the Grifons, bounds 
it on the north. The diſpoſition of this place is 
ſuch, that there are no paſſages to enter Italy from 
theſe countries which lie to the north of it, but 
thoſe that lead into this valley, which at the weſt 
ends in a plain in the duchy of Milan, in »which 
runs the lake of Coma, between the Milaneſe and 
the Valteline. This is the place we are about to ſpeak 
of. 

About ſix hundred paces from the lake of Co- 
ma, Spain had lately built a fort called the fort of 
Fuentes, from the name of him who was : appoint- 
ed to command it, upon a rock two hundred icet in 
height, which commanded the whole extent of 
ground which ſeparates the Milaneſe from the Val- 
teline, and which is already but too diſſicult to paſs 
from the bogs and miry fields. Upon the ſhore of 
the lake, 'which in this place is not above two or 
three hundred paces in breadth, another fort was 
built over againſt the firſt, but not near fo large; 
and to cloſe up this paſſage completely, deep 
trenches were dug in the ſpace between the bot- 
tom of thoſe mountains and the lake. Ihe forti- 
fications of theſe two caſtles were very well contri- 
ved, being rendered pointed and angular, to ſuit 
the 
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the form of the rock; which has this farther ad- 
vantage, that no cannon from any of the neigh- 
bouring places can take a direct aim at it. 

It was not likely that the Griſons would not take 
umbrage at ſuch an enterpriſe; for although the 
Spaniards appeared, or feigned, to have no thought 
of theſe people in building this new work, and to 
ſbew that they had no deſign upon any part that did 
not belong to them, cauſed ſome trenches which 
had been carried too far to be filled up, yet it was 
but too apparent, that their view was to endeavour 
one day to join the States of Italy and Germany 
by invading the Valteline; and till then, to put a- 
ny obſtacle in this place to che paſſage of thoſe be- 
yond the Alps into Italy, to cut off all communi» 
cation between the Swiſs and Griſons, and the 
French their allies, with the republic of Venice; 
in a word, to reduce the Griſons to capitulate with 
them, and acknowledge them for their maſters. 

Spain had already given the Griſons ſome proofs 
of this laſt deſign. The Proteſtant party had hi- 
therto been moſt powerful in the three leagues, 
being eſtabliſhed in the moſt conſiderable canton, 
and embraced by perſons of the greateſt riches 
and diſtinction among them; theſe were firmly at- 
tached to France, and were mortal enemies to 
Spain: but the differences of religion had as yet gi- 
ven riſe to no miſunderſtanding among theſe people, 
becauſe they were ſenſible their ſtrength conſiſted 
in being firmly united: the Spaniards, however, 
ſound means to break this union, by ſending their 
uſual emiſſaries, the Jeſuits and Capuchins, into 
theſe cantons. Theſe fathers, by perſuaſions, 
promiſes, and bribes, eaſily ſucceeded in their de- 
ſign of ſetting the two parties at variance with each 
other ; and gave the Catholics as great a diſguſt to 
the form of government eſtabliſhed by their coun- 
trymen, as averſion to the religion they n 
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Their hatred began firſt to ſnew itſelf in the re- 
fult of the debates in the aſſembly of Catholics, 
which was held at Baden, and which for the firſt 
time was directly contrary to that of the Prote- 
ſtants, who held a ſeparate one at Arau at the ſame 
time. Some demanded, that thoſe perſons who 
had embezzled the money of the public ſhould be 
proſecuted, and arrets iſſued againſt them; others 
openly ſupported thoſe perſons: but the Catholic 
party becoming at length the ſtrongeſt, they pro- 
ceeded to ſuch extremities with the Proteſtants, as 
to baniſh them entirely into ſome little cantons, 
under pretence that they intended to deliver their 


country up to France. This is a thing which 


France hardly thought of ; but ſhe could not be in- 
different to what paſſed there, any more than the 
republic of Venice, who took an equal intereſt in 
theſe people. The Sieur Paſchal had been long our 


ambaſſador to them; and the Griſons appeared ſo 


well fatisfied with him, that they defired they might 
have juſt fuch another; and as while theſe good 
intentions continued, they had alſo requeſted, that 
the ambaſlador might be one capable of teaching 
them the art of war, we ſent De Vic, with orders 
to him and Canaye, who reſided at Venice in the 
_ quality, to act always in concert with each o- 
ther. 

The beſt and ſhorteſt method we could have ta- 


ken, was to ſupport the leagues, in hindering by 


force the building of the fort of Fuentes, or at leaſt 
to furniſh them with the means of building one on 
their ſide, which would have rendered it uſeleſs. 
They had thought of this themſelves ;z and it would 
not have been a new thing, 1t his Majeſty had given 
fome money to theſe people : but indeed the Gri- 
fons had greatly cooled the zeal of their friends for 
their intereſts ; they were ſo far from expreſſing any 
= to his Majeſty for the penſions he diſtri 
duted amongſt them, that they made no other re- 
turn 
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turn but complaints of their being injudiciouſly be- 


ſtowed, and that this diſtribution was not referred 
to their miniſters. 

The Venetians were alike diſcontented with 
them, upon other accounts, which Canaye GCom- 
municated to De- Vic: and it was highly probable 
that the Swils would ſerve them no more with their 
accultomed good-will. The latter had allowed 
themſelves to be allured by the gracious reception 
their ambaſſador had met at Milan; and no one, 
on the other hand, doubted but the five cantons of 
Lucern, Schwitz, Zug, Vri, and Underwalt, would 
renew their alliance with the Milaneſe. 

In oppoſition to all this, the liberty of the Gri- 
fons appeared a fort of point, to every intereſted 
party, which ought not to be neglected ; nor could 
the Spaniards hope as yet to complete their deſign 
ot hood. winking the eyes of the Helvetic ſenate, 
though they ſuppoſed it not greatly illuminated with 
true political principles. In a word, 1t was at the 


Get appointed to meet at Coire, June 12, that theſe- 


great eitorts were to make their appearance; and 
each reſpective party, who expected the clearing of 
the whole affair in queſtion, took care to depute 


a repreſentative worthy to be truſted. Alphonſo 


Cazal came thither in the behalf of Count Fuentes: 
I, by the means of Mont-martin, ſent letters from 
his Majeſty to De- Vic, which, however, never hap- 
pened to be produced in public, becauſe Canaye 
declared that the State of Venice, with regard to 
the Griſons, held ſentiments very different from 
thoſe of the King; and it was a principle inculca- 
ted into all our ambaſſadors, to unite conſiſtently 
in the ſame demands. The French and Venetian 
ambaſſadors contented themſelves with carrying on 
their point behind the ſcene, nor did they hardly 
ever appear to act : their ſeeming inactivity gave 
great hopes to Count Fuentes ; yet all the intrigues 
and movements of Alphonſo Cazal, in denten 
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with him, could not ſupport his party from miſ- 


carrying. The reſult of the diet was, that the 
* leagues would bear no mention of a treaty with 
Spain, except the fortreſs of Fuentes was previouſly 
razed, except communication and commerce were 


rendered free and open; in a word, except all 


things were reduced to their ancient ſituation. The 
alliance with France received at the tame diet a new 
confirmation ; nevertheleſs, a great diſtance of 
ſpace and time was required to pats from ſuch reſo- 


lutions to actual effects; and the Spaniards had 


many ſubterſuges to recur to by the way of amu— 
ſing the Griſons. Mont-martin returned not thence, 
till he had maturely confidered every point that ad- 
miniſtred matter in theſe debates, taking a draught 
at the ſame time, by my order, both of the fortreſs 
and the diſtrict round it. I have formed this ar- 
ticle upon his repreſentation and memoirs. 

A diſpute of the ſame nature with this, but in 
which his Majeſty was immediately concerned, a- 
role this year, on account of the bridge of Avig- 
non. 'This famous bridge was falling into decay 
for want of ſome repairs which had a long time 
been neceſſary. This delay was occaſioned by the 
particular ſituation of affairs in France, which left 
no time for the diſcuſſion of a queſtion between 
the King of France and the Pope, without which 
theſe repairs could not be undertaken. The que- 


ſtion was this; the Pope, in quality of proprietor 


of Avignon, claimed likewiſe the proprietorihip of 
this bridge, of the toll and paſſage of the Rhone, 
between Avignon and Villeneuve, and conſequent- 


ly of all the privileges annexed to theſe paſſes ; 


* When two or more cantons united in one common cauſe, it 
is called a league. 
＋ Cardinal d'Oſſat ſpeaks of it in a manner greatly in favour of 
the Pope, in his letter to M. de Villeroi, of the ad of June 1603. 
there 
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therefore, the repairing of this bridge was deferred 
till it was decided to which of the two, his Majeſty 
or the Pope, it belonged to do it. 'The King being 
defirous that this queſtion ſhould be decided once 
for all, and falling entirely under my cognizance, 
it was referred to me, which affords me an oppor- 
tunity of explaining it to the public. 

The law received in France has, at no time, 

ranted any claim upon the waters and courſe of 
the Rhone to its borderers, though ſovereign prin- 
ces; for of this rank ſome of them have been, as 
the Prince Dauphin, the Duke of Savoy, the Count 
of Provence, and the Prince of Orange. "The 
queſtion was reduced to this point, namely, Whe- 
ther the Pope, who is one of the borderers, has 
any right to be excepted from this general rule, by 
any particular conceſſion ? 

'To decide this point, I cauſed the archives of 
the monarchy, the ancient rights. of inheritance, 
the regiſters of the ſeneſchal juriſdiction of Nimes, 
and all the charters of the province, to be conſulted. 
I ſent commiſſioners of probity and underſtanding 
to the place; and the reſult of theſe laborious in- 
quiries was, that the regulations by which rivers 
are divided between the borderers, hav? no relation 
to the King of France, and alſo that he enjoyed a 
double right with reſpect to the Rhone, poſſeſſing 
ſolely as ſovereign its bed, the old and new channel, 
with all the rights annexed to them. Among the 
provinces through which this river runs, Langue- 
doc has this claim moſt inconteſtibly eſtablithed, 
being an ancient fief of the crown, which has ne- 
ver been ſeparated from it, and the Counts of 'Lou- 
louſe have always held it in this quality. In this 
it is different from Dauphine and Provence, which 
are acquiſitions to the crown: but neither this rea- 
ſon, nor another equally ſtrong, the poſlibility that 
the provinces and Dauphine and Provence might be 
alienated for an appanage or a portion, could _ 
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der them from being comprehended in the ſame law 
with the Rhone, by the right of regale, which our 
kings could not be deprived of. A great number 
of edits which were ifſued in the mean time in 
their favour, againſt the borderers of the Rhone, 
confirmed this right; and the treaty which was af- 
ter the laſt war concluded with the Duke of Gavoy, 
eſtabliſhed it upon a ſolid foundation. Ihe doubt 
concerning the Pope's intereſt in Avignon aroſe 
from this: 

A fund of four thouſand livres was formerly ſet 
aſide by the Kings of France, for making repairs in 
this bridge. This fund was afterwards relinquithed 
to an order of monks, who make a vow to alliſt 
all poor travellers, and called themſelves the bro- 
thers which ſerved the hoſpital at the bridge of 
Avignon, becauſe that hoſvital j joins to the bi idge : 
they were likewiſe inveſted with the rights which 
were come to the King, on their binding them- 
ſelves to keep the bridge always in repair. Theſe 
rectors of the bridge enjoyed a long time thele re- 
venues and rights, but took no care to pertorm the 
obligations they had entered into. At length this 
firſt fund was d liſlipated and loſt, no one knew how; 
during which time the officers of his Holineſs made 
ſeveral different attempts to get poſſeſſion of the 
bridge and its rights; and the beſt way to effect 
this, in their inn was to make a voluntary 


oſfer of being at all the expence of the neceſſary 


repairs: 2 ſeveral times attempted to begin the 
work : but although his Majeſty's council did not 
act with all the ſpirit they ought to have done upon 
this ſtep of uſurpation, the candidates, however, 
were always contradicted, and their d- mand re- 
jected. From all theſę proofs, his Majeſty's claim 
was aſcertained. 

I cauſed a definitive arret to be iſſued, which de- 
cided this difierence. By this arrct, he. Rhone and 
its les, its ports, tolls, rights, aud dependencies, 
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particularly the bridge of Avignon, were declared 
to belong ſolely to the King, by the regal rights of 
the demeſne, and the patrimony of the crown. In 
conſequence of this arret, his Majeſty ordered the 
repairs of the bridge to be begun, and meaſures to 
be taken to recover the firſt funds, that had been 
miſapplied and loſt: and thus was this affair end- 
ed, in which the Duke of Savoy was almoſt as 
much concerned as the Pope. | 

His Majeſty alſo made an acquiſition of the earl- 
dom of Saint Paul, one of the appanages of the 
Count of Soiſſons. This prince being plunged in 
debts, determined to fell this earldom to ſatisfy his 
creditors, who were very preſſing for payment: he 
thought, no doubt, that, after the birth of a ſon, 
which his wife had lately brought, he ought not to 
live any longer in a diſſipation of his fortunes : he 
received, with his uſual affectation of gravity and 
ſtoiciſm, the compliments his Majeſty ſent him up- 
on the birth of his ſon; and afterwards ſent Guil- 
louaire to the King, with the offer of his earldom 
of Saint Paul. Henry, in this acquiſition, firſt 
conſidered his inclinations, and afterwards the in- 
convenience of doing homage for it, if it pafled 
into the hands of any foreign prince; he therefore 
heard the Count's propoſal favourably, and till they 
could agree upon the price, advanced him a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, to free him from the im- 
portunity of his creditors. | 
His Majeſty, who had not yet mentioned this af- 
fair to me, wrote to the Count of Soiſſons, and de- 
ſired him to apply to Caumartin and me, to whom 
he intended to entruſt the management of this pur- 
chaſe; and wrote to me alſo, to know my opinion 
of it. I approved of it entirely, and uſed my ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſerve the Count of Soiſſons; 
but I found it neceſſary to give great attention to 
the form in which the purchaſe was to be made. 


The affair being protracted to ſome length, I ſet 
Vor. III. =D out 
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out on my journey to Poitou: Henry, in the mean 
time, liſtening only to his impatience, and bein 

perſuaded tbat there was no danger to be hazarded 
in bringing the affair-to a ſpeedy concluſion, refer- 
red it to Meſſieurs de Believre, Villeroi, Sillery, and 


Maiſſe, who ſettled all matters with the Count of 
Soiſſons by a bargain of exchange. At my return 


the King acquainted me with what was done ; and 
{ſeeing me greatly aſtoniſhed at his precipitation, in- 
quired the cauſe, reproaching me at the ſame time 
with the little inclination I diſcovered for makin 

ſo ſine an acquiſition to the crown, which had, from 
my anceſtors, fallen into the poſſe.hon of the Count 
of doiſſons: It was for this very reaſon that l knew 
more of the matter than any other perſon, and I 


* excuſed myſelf in the following manner to his Ma- 


Jelty. a 
From the time that this earldom had been poſſeſ- 


ſed by the counts of its name, it had been the ſub- 


je of many debates, whether it thould be held of 
the county of Boulogne, or the county of- Artois 


that is to ſay, of France or Spain. This diſpute 


being of the number of thoſe which it is not eaſy to 
decide, it was agreed to in the laſt treaties made by 
Francis I. and Henry II. with the kings of Spain, 


that till the queſtion could be decided, the lords of 


Saint Paul ſhould be at liberty to hold it of either 
of thoſe counties which they ſhould prefer. The 
ſucceeding Counts of Saint Paul choſe to do ho- 
mage for it to the county of Artois; and, by this 
preference, gave Spain a claim which might furniſh 
a ſufficient pretence for rekindling the war, as ſoon 
as the King of France, the poſſeſſor of this fief, 
ſhould declare, that he would hold it for the fu— 
ture of the Count of Boulogne, who was himleltf, 
for he could not without a kind of dithonour do 
otherwiſe. It would have been a melancholy thing, 


'to ſee the war rekindled for a trifle of this nature ; 


and ſhametul to avoid it by ſubmitting to do ho- 
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mage to a crown which owed it to France. The 
King was convinced by my arguments; and the 
remedy was, to break the firſt contract, and fign a 
ſecond in the name of a third perſon, and his Ma- 
jeſty was not to declare himſelf till he could do it 
without any injury to his dignity. 

This affair was concluded at Fontainebleau, where 
the King made a long ſtay this year. He ſent for 
the Dauphin and the reſt of the children from Saint 
Germain. It was his firſt deſign, that the Dauphin 
ſhould not paſs through Paris in this journey; but 
he altered it upon ſome repreſentations which I 
made him. The children of France, with Madam 
de Montglat their governeſs, paſſed through Paris 
in their way to Saint Cloud, and came to Fontaine- 
bleau by Savigny. | 

One of his Majeſty's natural ſons, who was call- 
ed Alexander, and had the title of Monſieur, was 
received into the order of- Malta, in compliance 
with the King's inclinations “. He gave orders, 
during his ſtay at Fontainebleau, for his buildings 
to be begun. the expences of this year were not 
leſſened, but increaſed, by the addition of thoſe 


ſums laid out on the buildings deſtined for the new 


manufactures. My part was to obey, and I did it 
in ſilence, but with deep regret. I remember on- 
ly, that ſeeing at the ſame time a great number of 
religious orders þ eſtabliſhed in France by the Pope's 


commiſſion, 


* This ceremony was performed in the Church of the Temple, 
in the preſence of the legate and ambaſſadors. The young Prince 
not being able to pronounce the words of the vows, Henry iV, 
haſtily deſcended from his throne and made them for him to the 
Grand Prior, promiſing that the prince ſhould ratify them when 
he ſhould be ſixteen years of age. De Thou, book cxxxii, 

+ Politicians have always made a great outcry againſt the too 
great increaſe of religious orders, and the exceſſive number of 
monks in this kingdom. If our kings and our miniſters of the 
greateſt abilities have not followed this maxim, it was not owing to 
their not allowing the force ot theſe reaſons, but to their think: ig 
u their duty to give religion the preference to politics : ſince, rf it 
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commiſhon, I quoted to his Majeſty the examples 
of Charlemaigne for the firſt, and the Romans for 
the ſecond, ' 

Mahomet III. dying of the plague, Achmet his 
fon, who ſucceeded him at fourteen years of age, 
was obliged to appeaſe the murmurs of the people 
againſt the bad government, by baniſhing his grand- 
mother, who was the cauſe of it. Sinan Baſha, the 
counſellor of this princeſs, was cited to give an ac- 
count of his conduct; but inſtead of obeying this 
order, he fled. Perſia, being then at war with this 
crown, took advantage of theſe diſorders to ſeize 
certain towns. 'The Sieur de Salignac was then our 
ambaſſador at the Porte. 


CCC NOK HOKNOK 


BOOK XX. 


HE proceſs which, was carried on in parlia- 
ment, againſt the Counts of Auvergne and 
Entragues, and the Marchioneſs of Verneuil, ter- 
minated in an arret iſſued the beginning of this 
year, by which the two Counts were condemned to 
loſe their heads, and the Marchioneſs to be {hut 


be true that monks are uſeleſs to the ſtate, it is equally inconteſta- 
ble, that religion would ſuffer by their ſuppreſſion. ©. The man 
*« muſt therefore be either wicked or blind,” ſays Cardinal de 
Richelieu, whoſe evidence on this ſubject is leſs liable to ſuſpicion 
than M. de Sully's, who does not ſee and acknowledge. that the 
0 religious orders are not only uſeful but even neceſſary; as, on 
* the other hand, nothing but too undiſcreet a zeal can prevent 
«= one fron: perceiving« that an exceſs of them is not only incon- 
«© venient, but may be even increated to ſuch a degree as to be- 
© come deſtructive. What is done for the ſervice of the ſtate is 
4 done for the ſervice of God, who is the baſis and foundation of 


it: to reform the religious houſes already eſtabliſhed, and to ſtop 


** the too great increaſe of new foundations, are tw: things pleaſing 
« to God, who deſires regularity and order in all things.“ Politi- 
gal Teſtament, part, I. chap. ii. ſect. 8. 
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up, during the reſt of her life, in a cloiſter. I re- 
ceived the firſt news of it from the King, who ſent 
for me to acquaint me with the ſentence; and, af- 
terwards drawing me aſide to the balcony of the 
firſt gallery in the Louvre, aſked me what impreſ- 
fon I thought this treatment would make on the 
mind of his miſtreſs? I asked bis Majeſty, in my 
turn, whether, in propoſing this queſtion, he wiſh- 
ed that I ſhould tell him my ſentiments freely? 
« Yes, yes,” replied Henry, “ do not be appre- 
« henſive that I ſhall be offended ; I have been 
long accuſtomed to your freedoms.” I then told 
him, that he himſelf could anſwer this queſtion 
better than any other perſon ; for if he gave the 
Marchioneſs reaſon to believe that he was wholly 
cured of his paſhon, and animated with a juſt in- 
dignation againſt her, he would ſee her have re- 
courſe to ſubmiſſion, to prayers and tears to move 
him ; bui if, on the contrary, he ſuffered her to 
ſuſpect that he had acted only under the impreſſion 
of a mere love quarrel, the would not recede from 
her former inſolence of behaviour. 

I afterwards frankly confefled to Henry, that 
whichſoever of theſe two parts ſhould be taken by 
Madam de Verneuil, I was perſuaded the conſe- 
quence would be {till the ſame, for many reaſons, 
among which, his natural clemency and his conſi- 
deration for the children he had by his miſtreſs, 
did not ſeem to be the leaſt. I would have you 
„ vitit her,“ ſaid this prince to me; “ I want to 
« know what ſhe will ſay to you, and if ſhe will 
« not employ you as an interceflor for her to me.” 
I entreated his Majeſty, with the utmoſt earneſt- 
neſs, to diſpenſe with me both from the viſit and 
the interceſſion: I was truly weary of acting a part 
which had never produced any effect; and I was 


unwilling to loſe entirely the good opinion of the 


Qu-en, to whom, notwithſtanding I had always 
ſupported her intereſt againſt her rival, I had been 
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repreſented as an artful incendiary, and the venal 
ſpy and flatterer of Henry. I had proots, that 
ſuch infinuations had been given the Queen more 
than a month ſince: I told the King ſo, and na- 
med three perſons to him who had been the au- 
thors of them, and repreſented to him, that there 
wanted only this ſtep which he required me to take, 
to deprive me hereafter of all means of ſerving him 
with this princeſs, on oecaſions which he was ſen- 
ſible recurred but too frequently. Henry conteſt- 
ed this point with me a long while; but I prevailed 
at length, and left to another thoſe infallible means 
of making court to a prince, but for which I ever 
had the ſtrongeſt diſlike ; and if I {till took any 
part in the affair, it was only to prevent the con- 
cluſion of it from being as ſhameful for Henry as 
I foreſaw it-was likely to be. 

The prince did not want courtiers conformable- 
to his taſte 3 and here the grols ſervility of a court 
was fully diſplayed. As ſoon as it was perceived 
that Henry could neither diſengage himſelf from 
his miſtreſs, nor rule the Queen, this crowd of vo- 
luntary ſlaves to the paſſions of the ſovereign ac- 
commodated their actions, words, and even the air 
of their countenances, to this diſpoſition : no one 
dared to contradict. either the Queen or the Mar- 
chioneſs,. and only feigned to do to, when the na- 
ture of their commiſſion required it; they but half 
ſerved his anger, that they might always have their 
juſtification ready for both ſides. Sigogne had 
Teck ſent to me by his Majeſty, with a very ſevere 
order concerning the Marchioneſs, conceived in 
the {ſtrongeſt terms: he did not ſcruple to ſup- 
preſs one half of it; and, what is indeed aſtonith- 
ing, Henry diſcovered that he did ſo, told me of 
it, and yet continued to make uſe of him. If this 
prince carried weaknels to an extravagant length, 
his courtiers puſhed their flattery ſtill farther ; it 
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and wickedneſs, it could attain. 
No one was deceived as to the manner in which 
Henry treated the Marchioneſs of Verneuil; but 


it was matter of general ſurpriſe, to find that the 


lenity ſhewn her extended to the two other crimi- 
nals, whom the public voice had already condem- 


ned to the ſame puniſhment which Marechal Biron 


had ſuffered : the Count d'Auvergne's ſentence * 
was committed into a perpetual impriſonment in 
the Baſtile, where, for once, he had leiſure to grow: 
weary Þ of confinement; that of the lady's father 
into a baniſhment to his own eſtates: and as for 


her, ſhe had a full pardon , and even dictated the 
conditions herſelf. 


The affair between the King and the Marchioneſs 
could not be terminated in this manner, without 
creating new quarrels between . this prince and the 


+ © The King changed this puniſhment,”” ſays Baſſompierre, 
to an impriſonment tor life. partly in conſideration of Madame 
d'Angouleme, who moſt earneſtly begged it of him, but more 
for a reaſon he gives us, which is, that the late King Henry III. 
his predeceſſor, had on his death bed recommended only the 
Count of Auvergne, and M. le Grand to his favour ;. and he 
% would therefore ot have it ſaid, that he put a man to death, 
1 who had been ſo aſſectionately recommended to him by the per- 
* ton from whom he had received the Kingdom.” Vol. I p. 
165 But neither NI. de Sully, nor Henry IV. himſelf, when con- 
verſing with his miniſter on this ſubje&, makes the leaſt mention 
of this motive. 

+ He came out of his priſon in the next reign. He was ſeventy- 
one years of age, when, in 1644, he took for his ſecond wife Ma- 
demoiſelle de Nargonne; and as this lady did not die till 1513, 
aged ninety two years, it made a kind of chronglogical paradox, 
that a daughter-iu-law ſhould die an hundred and forty years after 
her father in law. 


t The King,” ſays Perefixe, “ permitted the Marchioneſs to 
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s retire to. Verncuil, and ſeven months having paſſed without the 


* attorney general's finding any evidences againſt her, by the 
« King's order, ſhe was declared guiltleſs of the crime whereof 
ſhe was accuſed.” “ He allo,” ſays the Mercure Frangois, 
diſpenſed with her perſonal attendance on the parliament to get 
her letters of pardon regiſtered, which were allowed by the 
** parliament on the 6th'cf September.“ See the particulars of 
this proceſs in A. de Thou, an. 1605, Siri, ibid. p. 299. and o- 
ther hiſtorians, Queen 
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Queen, to whom this late inſtance of tenderneſs 
and conſideration in the King her huſband, for his 
faithleſs miſtreſs, afforded ſuffieient matter for rage 
and exclamation : it was abſolutely neceſſary ſhe 
ſhould be appeaſed, and Henry was obliged to have 
recourſe to me on this occaſion. No labour, no 
fatigue was equal to this; every moment there 
were new expreſſions to explain, new actions to 
juſtify, new intereſts to conciliate; it was the buſi- 
neſs of the night, as well as the day, to compoſe 
theſe differences: no ſooner did a calm appear, 
than a ſtorm aroſe immediately after, which brought 
every thing back to its former ſtate, At my re- 
turn from the Limoſin, at the end of the year, I 
found more unhappineſs at Fontainebleau than 
there had ever been before : what could be done, 
in an evil ſo irremediable, than to deplore it in ſi- 
lence ? and this was the method I purſued. I col- 
lected all the letters the King had written to me u- 
po this fubject, and ſuffered none to remain in the 
ands of my ſecretaries, from whom I concealed, 
for the future, what the King imparted to me in 
confidence, whatever inſtances they might make me. 
One of thoſe letters. of moſt conſequence I ſnatch- 
ed from a ſecretary of mine, who had begun to 
read it in a little ſummer houſe, where I fent him 
to ſearch for ſome papers. I act upon the fame 
plan at prefent with the public, to whom I do not 
communicate all theſe little quarrels, which they 
would find a needleſs repetition of diſputes, re- 
proaches, jealouſies, and violent deſigns, of which 
the reader is, I believe, already ſufficiently weary. 
From the diſpoſition the bas of Auvergne 


was known to be of, it was believed he would not 
be very eaſy under his confinement in the Baſtile, 
nor D'Entraguesreliſh the inactive life he was com- 
pelled to in ſpite of himſelf. It was diſcovered, (iz 
months afterwards, that the Count had e 
with his father-in-law, who apparently wo the 
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ſecret of getting intelligence even in priſon, the 
means of eſcaping from the Baſtile. It was a rope- 
maker who gave information of this deſign, and 
ſupported his evidence with ſo many proofs, that, 
upon his report, the Grand Prevot, ſearching the 
wood of Maleſherbes, found the cords, pullies, 
and other engines, with which the projected eſcape: 
was to be effected: for which D'Entragues was af- 
terwards arreſted, and obliged to go through an 
examination at his own houſe. He alledged, that 
he was not obliged to anſwer the Grand Prevot; 
there was a neceſſity therefore for forcing him to 
it by a ſpecial commiſſion, which his Majeſty ſent 
for that purpoſe, from the province where he then 
was. 

In the mean time, D'Entragues compoſed a kind 
of caſe, written and figned by his own hand, to 
juſtify his proceedings, and expected that this 
would acquit him. This piece, for its artful turn, 
and the ſpecious manner in which he gloſſed over 
his conduct, was weil worthy of its author: yet, 
with all his ſubtilty of reaſoning, he could not 
clear bimſelf of the principal charge, nor explain 
to his advantage the meaning of the cords and 
machines found in the woods of Maleſherbes. He 
detended himſelf much worſe when, notwith- 
ſtanding this paper, he found himſelf obliged 
to go through an examination: he maintained, with. 
great obſtinacy, that no bad intention could be 
proved againſt him, by the diſcovery of thoſe cords: 
and pullies. 'The Grand Prevot omitted no part of 
his duty upon. this occaſion; he took care to 
keep all the domeſtics of D'Entragues ſeparate, 
that they might have no opportunity to conſult ei- 
ther with their maſter, or with one another. But 
notwithſtanding the rage Henry appeared to be 
in, yet, through the whole procedure againſt the eri- 
minal, ſomething ſo favourable was perceived, that 
he had no great reaſon. to be apprehenſive, , 
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the rope - maker furniſhed all the proofs that were 
neceſſary to convict him, and heavily accuſed, a- 
mong others, a man named Giez: yet they choſe 
to believe the accuſed perſon, upon his bare word, 
that he was abſolately ignorant of every thing; 
and he was not ſo much as impriſoned. I was at 
my government while this affair was in agitation, 


but ſent orders from thence to my lieutenant in the 


Baſtile, to confine the Count of Auvergne more 


cloſely than ever; which was all that this plot pro- 


I proceed now to the concluſion of another af- 
fair, which was begun and almoſt finiſhed during 
the preceding year: this was the entire reſtora- 
tion of the Jetuits. Theſe fathers, whatever in- 
ſtances of kindneſs they received from the King, 
thought nothing was granted while the pillar *, 
raiſed upon the foundation of Cathel's houſe, till 
remained. 'His Majeſty, perſecuted with prayers 
and entreaties upon this article, contented, at laſt, 


This pyramid, about twenty feet high, and tolcrably well 
built, (ſtood oppoſite to the palace there being ny the ſtreet 
betwixt them; over the pedeſtal, on each of its four ſides, was a 
plate of black marble. having the axret of the parliament (before 
mentioned, in ſpeaking of the proceſs againſt John Chatel) engra- 
ven on them, with ſome inicriptions conceived in terms the moſt 
injurious to the Jeſuits. We do not think it necellary to recite 
theſe inſcriptions which are preſerved in the memoirs of the league, 
Vol. I D*A4ubigne. vol iii, b. 4. chap. 4 The royal MSS. 
vol. gol 3- where the French tranſlation of them made at that time 
may alſo be ſeen, as well as in divers other wtitings. 

M. de Thou's works, and the Mercure Francois which may al- 
ſo be conſulted touching the demolition of this pyramid, an. 160F, 
agree with M. de Sully, that it became @ kind of juſtice, to deface 
thoſe inſcriptions when the Jeſuits were reſtored, the two arrets 
being contradictory to one another: but they alto obſcrve, that the 
deſtruction of it occalioned a violent outcry it being thrown down 
at noon day, in the month of lay by the ſientenant civil, ſent for 
that purpoſe by the King, and a fountain was built in its place: 
The order for it,“ ſays Matthieu, vol. II. b. ili. p. 083.“ was 
directed to M de Sully, s ſurveyor general. The moſt valua 
© ble of the ſtatues belonging to it, were carricd to the grottos of 
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that it ſhould be referred to his council. I thought, 
and ſeveral others were of the ſame opinion, that 
the ſociety had no reaſon to complain of ill treat- 
ment, if the council came to no other reſolution 
about it, than to eraſe the infcription upon this 
pillar, which was indeed too ſevere; but they knew 
ſo well how to gain over the greateſt part of thoſe 


who compoſed the council to their fide, that they 


obtained an arret ſuch as they defired. 

I cannot admit, that my conduct, on this occa- 
ſion, could merit the whole weight of the Jeſuits 
indignation : however, my ruin appeared td theſe 
fathers, and to the three eſpecially who played the 
greateſt game at the court, to be of ſuch conſe- 
quence to religion, the common cauſe, and their 
own particular intereſts, that it was reſolved to ef- 
fect it if poſſible. With the three Jeſuits, a like 
number of the principal lords of the court aſſo- 
ciated themſelves, whom I ſhall name no more. 
All that was now ueceſlary, was to recall to their 
minds the former notions of the league, of which 
the name indeed, but not the ſpirit nor the policy, 
was baniſhed the court: they found no difficulty 
to increaſe their party conſiderably, in a very ſhort 
time, with all the voluptuaries of the court, whoſe 
{oft and effeminate lives, it was owned, | had cen- 


ſured with more imprudence than injuſtice. The 


Jeſuits, by making themſelves uſeful for their aſſo- 
ciates, drew great advantages from them; ſo that, 
in a little time, a great number of colleges were 
founded in many of the chief cities in the king- 
dom, and endowed with very conſiderable reve- 
nues. 

They did not, however, ſucceed every where 
with equal facility: the people of Troyes, Rheims, 
and Langres, did not receive the offers they made 
them of their ſervices very favourably. They 
were obliged therefore to have recourſe to letters 
rom his Majeſty; the Fathers, Cotton and coy 
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thier, were employed to aſk them of the King, in 


whom ſo many petitions, one after the other, ſome- 
times occaſioned a little reſlection. He told them, 


that he was very willing to gratify all their deſires, 


but that he feared they would, at laſt, endanger 
the royal authority : he brought Poitiers for an ex- 
ample, where, notwithſtanding the mandates they 


had obtained from him, yet they had laboured for 


two years ineitectually, to procure a ſettlement in 
that city, tho', at the ſame time, it had ſolicited, 
that a royal college might be founded there. Fa- 
ther Cotton replied, that nothing could be inferred 
from the behaviour of the inhabitants of Poitiers, 
which could affect the other cities, becauſe they 
would not be ſo unfortunate as to be oppoſed by 
perſons ſo powerful, ſo reſpected in the province, 
nor even ſo much favoured by his Majeſty, as their 
enemies of Poitiers were. 

The King had not here any occaſion for all that 
penetration on which he ſometimes valued himſelf, 
which enabled him to diſcover, by the geſtures on- 
ly, and the turn ot the countenance of thoſe who 
ſpoke to him all that paſſed in their hearts . He 
anſwered the Father, that he perfectly underſtood 
what he had elſe to ſay, but that it was a mere ca- 
lumny, for which he had no other foundation, 
than ſome reports that had been made him; for 
that having ſpoke to me himſelf of this matter be- 
fore, I was ſo far from diſcovering ſuch intentions 
as were attributed to me, that I had aſſured him I 
would raiſe no obſtacles to their attempts ; and that 
I would give them my aſſiſtance. Ah! Sire,“ 
replied the Father, © God keep me from offending 
& in any manner thoſe you love, and by whom you 
« think yourſelf ſo faithfully ſerved; I will love 
« them, and ſerve them myſelf : but if your Majeity 


* Matthieu has obſerved the ſame thing of Henry TV; - *: Be 
& could form a judgment, ſays he, ot a man's actions and 
« words, from his look and manner.“ Vol. II. b. iv. p. 807. 
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« has any inclination to be convinced of the truth 
e by inconteſtable proofs, nothing is more eaſy than 
eto produce ſuch as ſhall leave no doubt of the 
c certainty of what I have had the honour to tell 
« you.” The King aſked, with ſtill greater ear- 
nefihels if he was ſure he could prove what he 
had advanced? The Father again confirmed it. 
« Well,” ſaid Henry, leaving him, © I will conſi- 
« der of this matter.” And he ſent for me that 
inſtant. | 
As ſoon as I came to the Tuilleries, Henry took 
me by the hand and led me into the orangerie, 
where, as we walked, he aſked me, as if without 
any deſign, how the a went on at Poitiers, con- 
ceruing the Jeſuits founding a college there? I re- 
plied, that I was wholly ignorant of their proceed 
ngs, having reſolved. not to concern myſelf with 
them, for thole conſiderations I had mentioned to 
his Majeſty. ** "Think well what you ſay,” replied 
this prince, “ for they would perſuade . that it 
„is you alone who prevent their eſtabliſhment in 
ce that city.” I aflured him, with an oath, that I 
had never, diredly nor indirectly, oppoſed their 
ſettling there, nor even expreſſed the leaſt diſlike to 
it. Well,“ ſaid the King, * ſince it is ſo, take 
* no notice of this matter to any one.” On his 
entrance again into the Louvre, he took Father 
Cotton aſide: “ Who has told you theſe idle tales 
« of M. de Roſny !” ſaid he, “ they are abſolutely 
« falſe, as I indeed ſuſpected they were.” “ They 
e will not be found ſo,” replied the Father; and 
for a preof of his aſſertion, told him, that I had 
written ſeveral letters to the Biſhop of Poitiers, the 
treaſurers of France in that city, to Saint Marthe, 
and others, with whom I could do any thing ; ex- 
preſsly ordering them to oppoſe the ſettling of the 
Teſuits there. He added, that he had ſeen theſe 
letters himſelf; and that they were in the hands of 
a man of {trict honour, who had allowed him to 
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read them. Can you ſhew me theſe letters?“ 
ſud the King. © Yes, Sire,“ replied the Jeſuit, 
„ whenever your Majeſty pleaſes.” The King, who 
till now had ſuſpended his belief, could not, for this 
once, hinder himſelf from being influenced to m 
rrejudice. “ I will talk to you to-morrow,” ſaid 
he to the Father, © and give you all the neceſſary 
orders upon this affair.“ 

I came the next morning to the Tuilleries at 
eight o'clock, the King having ſent me orders to 
attend him very early; he talked to me of the u- 
ſual diſpatches and the preſent affairs; then takin 
me again into the orangerie, I gueſſed immediately, 
by the very turn of his countenance, part of what 
he was going to ſay to me. “ You know,” ſaid 
he, © how much I love you, but you likewiſe know 
ce how much I love truth, and hate all infinceri- 
ce ty; you have uſed it with me; and although I 
ce never conceal any of my ſecrets from you, you 
« have diſſembled with me, in the anſwer you gave 
« me to the queſtion I aſked you concerning the 
« Jeſuits. I am not offended at your conduct in 
« that affair; as they never diſcovered any great 
« friendſhip for you, it could never therefore be 
ce expected, that you ſhould become their advocate 
«© but I am grieved to find, that you are capable of 
ce diſſimulation, you who profeſs to be a lover of 
£ truth and ſincerity.“ | 

My aſtoniſhment was fo great, that I liſtened to 
the King in a profound ſilence; at length, reco- 
vering myſelf, “ Sire,” ſaid I, “ this is one of the 
« blackeſt impoſtures that ever was invented; the 
& only favour I implore is, that you will inſiſt 
«© upon a free explanation of this matter. If the 
„ Jeſuits can prove their accuſation to be true, 
&« inflict what puniſhment you pleaſe upon me, I 
& ſhall never complain; but if it is found to be 
66 falſe, ſuffer me, Sire, I moſt humbly implore 
6* you, to do myſelf juſtice, that 1 may pre- 
„ vent 
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| « vent ſuch deſigns from being undertaken againſt 
« me for the future; for if there is a neceſſity for my 
“ being continu allyemployedi in defending my con- 
« duct, it will be no longer poſſible for me to at- 
6 tend to ſtate affairs, the. and weight of 
6 which are already more than I can well bear.” 
«© What!” interrupted the King, “ have you not 
« written any thing againſt the Jeſuits, anc ire 
« ed their founding 2 at Poitiers? "I hink 

&« a little, and refreſh 1 your memory, that you may 
« not engage to maintain any thing of which the 
„ contrary may be proved againft you.” © Ny, 

> « Sire,” I replied, © I ſwear "by my God, and all 
, © my hopes of A that what I ſay is true.” 
1 « What malignant mi are theſe,“ purſued the 
Ring, moved with a juſt indignation, © which can 
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8 T 
never ceale to envy virtue, or be Weary: of theie 

I ec fruitleſs attempts to ruin thoſe who are > faichiul 
1 « to my ſervice? Leave this aſſair to me,” continu- 
3 ed he, * J will ſearch it to the bottom, and diſco- 
pf et vex, it pollible, both its ſource and its authors.” 
He left me at theſe words to go and hear mai3 
n | | ob ES „ 
* at the convent of the Capuchins, where he knew 
5 he ſhould find Father Cotton; and calling hi: n, re- 
95 newed the diſcourſe of the prececling days, and aft;- 
f ed for the letters which he ſaid he had feea. * het. 
f % letters, Sire,“ ſaid the Father, “ are in the hand; 

“ of a perſon of honour, and I will antwer for 
25 « the truth of what that perſon ſaid, as well az 

te that the letters he ſhewed me are genuine.” It 
* gc 40 

is enough,” returned the King, “but go and 

je 3 
. « bring them to me, that I may fee them; I know 


{4 « his hand writing, and his ſignature as well as my 
% own, having received more than two thouſan.l 


8 &« letters from him in my life.“ The Father, per- 
I plexed by ſo unſcaſonable an order, endeavoured 
BY to elude it, by appzaling to his Majeſty's know- 
hn ledge of his veracity, and his averſion to all kinds 
oy of falſehood. “ I am willing to believe you,” ſaid 
nt K k 2 this 
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this prince to him, “ but I would alſo have others 
e believe you, by ſhewing them theſe letters: 
© therefore do not fail,” purſued he in a ſevere 
tone, “ to bring them to me; for I am determin- 
“ ed to fee them, that I may convict of malice 
* and fraud thoſe who are really guilty. Go, and 
return again immediately.“ 

There was no reply to be made to an order ſo 
poſitive; the Father retircd with a low reverence ; 
but the King expected him in vain all the remain- 
der of that day: he apologized for it the next 
morning, on account of the abſence of the perſon 
who was poſlefled of theſe letters. But there was 
a neceſſity to find another excuſe for returning 
without them, which would colt the Father much 

107e, He told the King, that this nobleman's va- 
let de chambre had uniortunatcly thrown theſe 
letters into the fire with other papers. But for 
a want of the letters, he brought a thouſand new af- 
— 1 ſurances of the truth of what he had advanced. 
The King, however, was not diſpoſcd to pay him- 
elf with that fort of coin: „ How!“ ſaid he, in- 
ierrupting him, in a rage, © have they burned theſe 
letters? this is not to be believed.” And per- 
ceiving that Father Cotton, who was feniiole this 
atlair would not reſt as it was, equivocated in his 
anſwers, and ſeemed deſirous, that nothing more 
itould be ſaid: of it, he quitted him in diſguſt. 
„ Rofny,“ faid he, approaching and taking me a- 
fide, “ your letters have been burnt.” 

I came again to his Majeſty, to propoſe an expe- 
dient to him which I thought would entirely ſilenge 
my accuſer ; this was to prevail upon the King to 
write to the Biſhop of Poitiers, and the officers of 
that city, to produce all the letters they had recci- 
ved from me; and to write to them myſelf in the 
cleareſt manner upon the ſubject. I carried with 
me all the originals of theſe letters, in which his 


Majeſty found nothing to take offence at: he or- 
dered 
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dered his ſecretaries to write thoſe letters, which 
were to be in his name, immediately; and ſent 
them to Poitiers in the ſame packet with mine, by 
a courier named Conſtant. Upon the receipt of 
theſe letters, the biſhop and the magiſtrates of the 
city ſent the Sieur de la Pariſiere to give his Maje- 
ſty all the informations he defired. La Pariſiere, 
in the name of all his fellow-cit1zens, atteſted, with 
regard to me, that they had always conſidered my 
letters as written with favourable intentions towards 
the Jeſuits ; and preſented to the King all they had 
been able to collect. 

Among a great number which related only to 
the affairs of the province, four were found in 
which the Jeſuits were mentioned ; three of theſe 
letters, directed to Saint Marthe the licutenant- 


general, and to his brother, ſeparately, and the- 


office of the finances, were copies of each other; 
and after other matters were diſcuſſed, concluded 
with theſe words:“ With regard to the Jeſuits col- 
lege, I know not why you make ſo many difficul- 
ties about that, and perſiſt in your ſolicitation for 
the royal college, of which you have written to 
6“ me, fince you know, as La Pariſiere has often 
« told you from me, that you will never obtain of 
« the King what is neceflary for it, and that he 
« abloJutely commands the other ſhould be allow- 
ed; it is your part therefore to act prudently, and 
„ do that with a good grace, which in the end you 
«© will be obliged to do whether willing or not: be 
„ 1t your care only, upon receiving them, to make 
« ſuch regulations as may not leave it in their power 
« to diſturb the tranquillity of the city or pro- 
“ vince; or make any aiteration in that union 
« maintained at preſent, betw en the two religions, 


“e that the King may be nved with duty ud af- 


« fection Ly all.“ 
The fourth letter, ad i. fe to the B:ſhop © Poi- 
K k 3 tiers, 
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tiers, is yet nes. : after ſome buſineſs and ſome 
compliments, which made up the firſt part of it, 
the king read theſe words: “ I always doubted, 
„that the Jeſuits would not find people as kind 
„ and charitable in actions as in words: for m 

„own part, if the province is willing they ſhould 
e have a ſettlement in it, and that they will re- 
e ſolve to live quietly there, without embittering, 
„ the minds of the people, or doing any thing to 
% diſturb that harmony which at preſent ſubüſts 
„ between the two religions, I ſhould be glad to 
« ſee them in my government, and will do them 
all the ſervice L can; but if they ſoment diviſions 
„there, or give riſe to any jealouſies and diſtruſts, 
“ had rather they were any where elle.” 

The King's courier, as he paſſed through Paris, 
which his M. ajeſty had juſt quitted, and ſet out for 
Fontainebleau, left for me a particular anſwer to the 
letter J had written to the Biſhop of Poitiers, of 
nbi theſe are the contents: that Father Mouſſy, 

2 Jeſuit, had brought him a letter from Father 
| Cot ton, in which this Father mentioned certain let- 
ters ſuppoſed to be written by me to him, againſt 
the eſtabliſhment and honour of the ſociety, and 
the complaints which this Father, believing them 
to be true, had made of me to his Majelty. The 
Biſhop added, that after reading this letter, he had 
obliged Father Mouſſy to own, that his brother had 
been greatiy to blame, to believe a matter of ſuch 
confequence io lightly ; and acted ſtill more impru- 
dently to write it, and bring it to the ears of the 
King : that Father Mouſſy had feen all the letters, 
and found nothing in them which could authoriſe 
ſuch an accuſation, and undertook to undeceive 
Father Cotton, by acquainting him with what he 
had lecn. 

The Biſhop of Poitiers, who really believed the 
exiſtence of this imaginary letter of accuſation a- 

gainlk 
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gainſt me, which Father Cotton had told him in his, 
had been ſent from Poitiers, and who thought, 
probably, that it would do both me and him ſer- 
vice to diſcover the author of it, ſent me word, 
that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to find it 
out; and that he had been told, the preceding 
day, that it was ſigned Guillaume ; but that no 
perſon knew better than Father Cotton himſelf; for 
although, as he was likewiſe informed, it was tha 
Father who had thrown this letter into the fire, 
yet he could not have forgot the ſubſcription of it : 
the Biſhop's letter is dated March 23. 1605. I 
ſhewed it to Sillery, who ſet out for Panfou, from 
whence he went to Fontainebleau, to make his re- 
port to his Majeſty : but the King ordered me to 
bring this letter to him at Fontainebleau, together 
with the copies of thoſe which had been ſent me 
from Poitiers, I perceived that this new proof of 
my ſincerity had increaſe 1 his eſteem for me. 

The next day he ſemi for Richelieu and Pont- 
Courlay, and aſked them, if they knew who it was 
that had ſuggeſted to Father Cotton the complaints 
he had made againſt me? and whether they had 
any ſhare in it? They replied, that very far from 
engaging themſelves in the affair, they had earneſt- 
ly adviſed Father Cotton never to mention to the 
King thoſe letters, whether ſuppoſititious, or writ- 
ten by ſome impoſtor under a feigned name; be- 
cauſe that if his Majeſty gave credit to my words, 
in matters wherein my religion might render me 
ſuſpected, he had much more reaſon to believe me, 
rather than thoſe idle reports received to my pre- 
judice. The King anſwered, that they muſt prevail 
upon me to uſe the ſame moderation in this buſineſs 
as they had adviſed Father Cotton to, and prevent, 
{aid he, all occaſions of miſunderſtanding between 
my faithful ſervants, as well in political as eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. He permitted them, if they coutd 
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not by any other means reconcile us to each other, 
to throw part of the blame upon himſelf. 

I ſubmitted with a good grace to this reconcilia- 
tion: after the two agents had aſſured me Father 
Cotton had no intention to injure me, they intreat- 
ed me to allow the Father to wait on me, and aſ- 
ſure me of the truth himſelf. I conſented, and 
they brought him the next day. This father told 
me, that it was true he had complamed of havin 
a ſecret enemy, who oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of a 
college at Poitiers, but that he had no thought of 
me. However, his Majeſty had underſtood that 
he meant me, and made me believe ſo likewiſe : 
that although in this whole affair there was only a 
miſtake, yet he was extremely afflicted that it had 
given me any diſturbance, the remembrance of 
which he would endeavour to efface by the moſt 
faithful ſervices. In this manner was an affair 
concluded, which had given both parties a great 
deal of trouble. 

It was probably in conſequence of this reconci- 


liation, that Father Richeome of Bourdeaux pre- 


ſented me, at the cloſe of this year, by Father Cot- 
ton himſelf, a book of his writing, with a moſt 
flattering dedication to me : he takes notice, in this 
dedication, that although this book could not be 
very agreeable to the profeſſors of my religion, 
(for it treated of the pilgrimage to Loretto), yet 
he had made no ſcruple to offer it me, and did not 
doubt of its being favourably received, on account 
of my attachment to the King (to whom indeed 


the higheſt elogiums were given in it); to this mo- 


tiveche added a ſecond, which was purely of his 
own invention, that he had been aſſured I felt in 


myſelf a ſtrong diſpoſition to embrace the Roman 


Catholic faith, a diſpoſition which increaſed every 
day; and reminded me of a little preſent he had 
made me the preceding year, which was a book in- 
titled The apologetic remonſtranceof the Jeſuits to the 
King. 
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King *. I told him, in my anſwer, that knowing 


myſelf to be capable of loving even my enemies, 
his ſociety might from thence judge what were m 
ſentiments concerning thoſe who profeſſed them- 
ſelves my friends. I returned him compliments 
for compliments, wiſhes for wiſhes, and even book 
for book; for I ſent him the journey to Jeruſalem, 
in return for that of Loretto. . 

If any one doubts that theſe profeſſions of eſteem, 
which were made me by the Jeſuits, were not ſin- 
cere, let him ſuſpend his judgment for a moment, 
and he will know what to aſcribe them to; I will 
not omit any circumſtances of the fact I am going 
to relate, as 1 do not imagine they will teem tedious 
to the reader, ſince they concern perſons ſo diſtin- 
guithed at court, as the Duke d'Epernon and Gril- 
lon f, colonel of a regiment of guards. 

. Grillon 

* This is he Lt of that Father's works againſt Antony Ar- 
naud; he wrote many bouks with great luccets on behalf of his or- 
der. | 

+ Lewis Berto de Crillon or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon, 
as remarkable on account of the peculiarities in his temper as his 
intrepidity, which had procured him the name of Dread-nought. 1 
ind in the lite of the Duke of Epernon a my very proper to be 
related along with what the Duke of Sully tells us of this gentle. 
man. * The Duke of Guiſe, to whom he had been ſeat after 
the reduction of Marſcilles, having a mind to try his courage;*? 
ſays the hiſtorian, „ agreed with tome gentleman to give a ſudden 
alarm before Grillou's quarters, as if the enemy had been ma- 
'* ſteis of the town; st the ſame time he ordercd two hories to 
the door; and going up into Grillon's room, told him ail was 
'* loſt; that the enemy were maſters of the port and town; that 
*« they had forced the guards, and broke and put to flight all that 
„ oppoſed them; that finding it impoſſible to reſiſt them any 
longer, he thought it was better for them to retreat, than by 
ſuffering themſelves to be taken, add to the enemy's victory; 
that he had theretore ordered two horſes to be brought, which 
* were ready at the door; and deſired he would make haſte, for 
fear they ſhould give the enemy time to ſurpriſe them. Gril» 
on was aſleep when the alarm was given, and was hardly awake 
** whilſt the Duke of Guiſe was ſaying this to him, However, 
without being at all diſconcerted by ſo hot an alarm, he calied 
for his clothes and kis arms, ſaying. They ought not, on too 
flight grounds to give credit to «ll that was faid of the enemy; 
and, even if the account ſhould prove true, it was more becuming 
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Grillon had at firſt the ſame unfavourable ſenti- 
ments for me with which almoſt all the courtiers 
were tainted ; but after a little adventure which 
happened at the ſiege of Charbonnieres, during 
the war with Savoy, his friendſhip for me became 
ſtronger than his hatred had ever been. Grillon, 
at that time, was quartered at Aiguebelle, a little 
town at the bottom of a fort, where he command— 
ed our foot, and often came to viſit the quarter ct 
the artillery, where I was; he happened one day to 
be with me in a meadow, from . whence 1 was ob- 
ſerving a ravelin which J wanted to have battered 
down, and myſelf, and thoſe that accompanied me, 
. were within reach of a battery, from whence the 
diſcharges began to be fo frequent, that I refolved 
to defer doing the buſineſs I was about till a fitter 
opportunity, when we needed not uteleſsly endan- 
ger our lives. How! morbleu, my Grand Ma- 
&« ſter,“ ſays Grillon to me, with an air and tone 
of voice peculiar to him, “ are you afraid of guns 
& in the company of Grillon ? Arnidieu! fince I am 
« here they will not dare to come nigh us; let us 
« go to thoſe. trees I ſee about two hundred paces 
« from hence, we may reconacitre the ravelin 
& there with leſs danger.” “ Let us go then,” 
replicd I, ſmiling, “ ſince we are trying who ſhall 
“ ſhew himſelf moſt mad; but ſince you are the 
& oldeſt, I would willingly allow you to be the 


„ men of honour to die with their arms in their hands, than to 
« fur vive the loſs cf the place, The Duke of Guile, not being 
able to prevail on him to change this reſolution, followed him 
* out of the room; but when they were got half way down ſtairs, 
* not being able to contain himſelf any longer, he burſt out a- 
„laughing; by which Grillon diſcovered the trick that had been 


* played him. He thereupon aſſumed a lock much ſterner than 
* when he only thought of going to fight, and ſqueezing the Duke 
cc 


of Guiſe's hand, ſaid to him, ſwearing at the fame time (for 
* he always begun his diſcourſe with the moſt horrible oaths) 
Young man, never make a jeſt to try the courage of a man of 
« honour ; for, by God! hadſt thou made me betray any weak - 
*« nets, I wauld have plunged my dagger in thy heart: and then 
* left him without ſyinga word more,” p. 176. 
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« wiſeſt alſo.” Probably I ſhould have done bet- 


ter to have paid no attention to what he ſaid; how- 
ever, I took his hand, and led him ſo far beyond 


the trees he had pointed to, that the bullets began 


to whiſtle ſtrongly in our ears. Arnidieu !” ſaid 
Grillon, “ theſe rogues have no regard to the 
« Grand Maſter's baton, or the croſs of the IIoly 
„ Ghoſt, and may probably lame us; let us gain 
ce that range of trees and thoſe hedges, which may 
« ſhelter us; for, par la corbieu, you are an honeſt 
« fellow, and worthy to be Grand Maſter : I will, 
« during my whole life, be one of the moſt faith- 
« ful of your ſervants; let us vow an inviolable 
&« friend{hip to each other; do you promiſe me 
« yours?” I took his hand which he held out to 
me, in token of union, and from that moment he 
continued to love me with a greater affection than 


he had ever ſhewn to any other perſon whatever, 


not even, as it was ſaid, to the King himſelf; and 
this adventure, which had given riſe to it, he talk- 
ed of to every one. 

By what means I regained the Duke of Epernon's 
friendſhip, has been already mentioned. About 
the beginning of the year he came to me, and de- 
ſired that I would direct his appointments, as colo- 
nel of a regiment of guards, to be paid him in 
ready money. I repreſented to him that he had 
been paid already all he could with reaſon demand 
upon that account; and that what he farther re- 
quired was but a poſſeſſion without a claim, or ra- 
ther an uſurpation, which his favour with Henry III. 


had given him an opportunity of cemmitting, (for 


this was a diſcovery I had lately made), and that I 
was reſolved to cut it off for the future, unleſs he 
brought me an order from the King, by which this 
ſupplement was granted him in the manner of a 
gratuity. D' Eper non, offended at this diſcourſe, 
complained to the King; and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him, that I was become his enemy. His Ma- 


jeſty, 
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jeſty, to undeceive him, reminded him of the coun- 
cil held at Blois, wherein I oppoſed the advice gi- 
ven by the Count de Soiſſons, to arreſt him with 
Marechal Biron. This circumſtance, which D*'E- 
pernon had never before been acquainted with, 


made a great impreſſion upon his mind. “ Do you 


“ affure me, Sire,“ ſaid he to the King, “ that it 
e was from M. de Roſny I reccived this act of 
« friendſhip !'? © Yes, I aſſure you of it,” re- 
plied this prince, © for I am not uſed to lie, eſpe- 
& cially in things of conſequence.” 

D'Epernon left Fontainebleau the ſame day, and 
ſet out for Paris in a hired coach, having ſent one 
of his own before to Eſſonne, where it was to. wait 
for him. I had leſt Paris in the fame manner, his 
Majeſty having ſent for me to Fontainebleau. D'E- 
pernon and I met each other in a place over againſt 
a chapel above Eſſonne: the Duke ordered his 
coachman to ſtop, and called out to me, that he 
intreated 1 would give him an opportunity to ſay 
one word to me. We both alighted. © I have too 
“ long,” ſaid he, approaching me, “ been under 
« great obligation to you, without paying you 
« thole acknowledgments you merit from me.” 
He then repeated what the King had juſt told him; 
and, in the tranſport of his gratitude, loaded me 
with praiſes and aflurances of the molt inviolable 
friendihip. 1 rephicd with my uſual ſincerity, that 
hc was under no obligation 10 me, on account of 
the circumſtance he mentioned, ſince it was the bu- 
ſineſs of every honeſt man to take the part of in- 
nocence, excluſive of all intereſt and views of any 
kind, and that hereafter he would be ſtill better 
convinced, that all my intentions, with reſpect to 
him, had been equitable, and more fo than he had 
ſometimes believed. This affair produced ſuch a 
periect good intelligence between us, that, eight 
days after, being upon the point of ſetting out for 
Guicnne, boy Epernon made me a viſit to requelt 
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one of thoſe little favours of me with which a man 
takes pleaſure to oblige his friends. 

The Duke had been informed, that ſome per- 
ſons, who were enemies to him, earneſtly ſolicited 


Grillon to reſign his colonel's commiſſion, in favour 


of another whom he had likewiſe as little reaſon to 
love; and knowing that Grillon was wholly go- 
verned by my advice, he intreated me to prevent 
his reſigningthispoſt till he returned from Guienne; 
and this I promiſed him. During D'Epernon's ab- 
ſence, his Majeſty was told ſome things to his diſ- 
advantage, . determined him to give the poſt 
to a man who was not ſo much devoted to the Duke 
D' Epernon as Grillon. It was not with this view, 
that the affair was propoſed to Grillon from the 


King, but becauſe he, in reality, was not very dili- 


gent in the exerciſe of this employment, and was 
ſoon to take a journey to Provence, where his ſtay 
was likely to be very long. He was given to un- 
derſtand, that it was for theſe two reaſons his Ma- 
jeſty wiſhed he would diſpole of this employment, 
and promiſed to procure him a good price tor it. 
Grillon, ſingular and fantaſtic to the laſt degree, 
and already a little diſtempered in his brain, only 
ſhook his head without anſwering, the three farit 
times that they mentioned the King's intentions to 
him. He afterwards ſuſpeCted that it was I whom 
the King had in view to ſucceed to his employment; 
and when he came to take leave of me, asked me 
if it was not fo; making me, at the ſame time, 
many offers of ſervice. It was with great difficulty 
that I could put this notion out of his head, and 
was obliged to tell him, that I would not accept of 
this employment, although it ſhould be given me 


for — « How!” returned Grillon immedi- 


ately : „ ſure you do not think an employment 
* which Grillon has poſſeſſed unworthy of you: 
* Arnibleau, my Grand Maſter, you are very vain 
for ſince I have filled it, it is worthy of the beſt 

Vol. III. LI 56-08 
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« of you.” I know,” replied I, © that one 
Grillon is of more value than a thouſand Roſ- 
„ mes; but I have other reaſons which hinder me 
« from thinking of it.“. Oh, very well, that is 
« enough,” ſaid he; and then, without my ſolici— 
tation, engaged not to reſign it till I ſhould adviſe 
him to it, and then only to that perſon who ſhould 
be agreeable to me: and from this time, he would 
not give a ſerious anſwer to any of the propoſals 
that were made him on this ſubject. 
At length the king was obliged to talk to him 
himſelf: he ſent for him, and repeated the ſame 
arguments which were uſed to him before, to pre- 
vail upon him to reſign a poſt, the duties of which 
were incompatible with the long ſtay he propoſed 
to make in his native country, adding a thouſand 
kind and obliging _— upon the valour and ſer- 
vices of Grillon. © what I can underſtand, 
« Sire,” replied Grillon, “ you want me to quit 
your ſervice, and that I ſhould become abſolute- 
« ly papiſtical ; for you know I am born a ſubject 
« to the Pope.” © Ah no, Grillon,” replied his 
Majeſty, “that is not my intention.” Then add- 
ing new reaſons drawn from the nature of his em- 
Ployment, „So then, in good earneſt,” ſaid Gril- 
jon to him again, “ you would have me reſign m 
„employment; and fince it is your deſire, I will 
« not do it, at leaſt to the perſon for whom I hear 
« jt is deſigned.“ WF 28 
This ſpeech, indeed, was no great indication of 

a ſound mind. He withdrew in a rage; but the 
King, who knew his humour, only laughed at him : 
he even took a reſolution to ſpeak to him no more 
of the matter; ſo little was this prince inclined to 
uſe any conſtraint to perſons who had ſerved him 
faithfully. But happening to mention this little ex- 
travagance of Grillon before Roquelaure, Zamet, 
Piles, Fortia, and ſome other captains of the regi- 


ment of guards, one of them ſaid, that there ny 
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but to ways to render Grilion tractable; which 
were, to employ D'Epernon in the affair, and to 
tell him that it was for me, and in my name, that 
he asked him for his poſt. The King replied, that 
he would never diſpoſe of it at the ſolicitation of 
the Duke D'Epernon; neither did he defire that L 
ſhould accept of it; but that he believed I would 
not refuſe to intreat Grillon to yield it to the per- 
ſon he had in view. His Majeſty did not name this 
perſon ; but only added, that he was worthy of it 
by his abilities, and rich enough to give Grillon a 
good recompence for it. Henry then ordered Piles, 
Fortia, and Zamet, to come to me and propoſe it 
as a thing that would be very agreeable to him, but 
without owuing that they had his orders for men- 
tioning it. | x 
At firit, I made no other anſwer to theſe gentle- 
men, than that I had private reaſons for not med- 
dling in the affair. But upon their preſſing me to 
diſcloſe theſe reaſons, I informed them, with m 
uſual ſincerity, of the engagement I had entered in- 
to with the Duke D'Epernon, which was, as I ma 
ſay, the pledge of our reconciliation. When thete 
words were related to the King, he was immediate- 
ly ſeized with 1o violent a tranſport of rage againſt 
me, that, as he afterwards owned to me, he never 
remembered to have borne me ſo much ill- will be- 
fore. Doubtleſs the occaſion of it would appca 
very ſlight, if! did not, at the ſame time, inform 
the reader, that it was in this year, and at this very 
time, that my enemies had then actually given me 
the ſevereſt blow they had ever aimed againit me, 
and brought me in reality within an inch of my 
ruin, or at leaft of my diſmiſſion from my employ- 
ments, to the laſt of which I think I ſhould have 
readily fubmitted. Libels, letters, informations, 
malicious inſinuations, atrocious calumnics, all that 
envy could ſuggeſt molt injurious and moſt horrid, 
had been practiſed, and (till continued to be prac- 
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tiſed every day againſt me; all which I ſhall parti- 
culariſe hereafter: for the preſent it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that the poiſon had been ſo ſubtilly applied, 
that the King, although he had long been aware of 
the malice of my enemies, had not been able to 
avoid being tainted with it, and it had reached even 


to his heart. 


J ſhall not here uſe the ordinary ſtyle of thoſe 
who have ſuffered ſuch trials, when they exclaim, 
with ſo much vehemence, againſt the ingratitude 
and injuſtice they have met with from princes. I 
always ſuſpect 1 ſuch outeries proceed either 
from great vanity, or great ignorance of the human 
heart. To make -alumny againſt the abſent ſuc- 
ceisſul, nothing mor? is requifite than to find the 
means of ovening the mind to ſuſpicion; and to 
thoſe who, having every thing to govern and di- 
rect, have likewiſe every thing to foreſee and to 
fear, innumerable arguments will occur to keep a- 
live and juſtify this ſuſpicion. How many appear- 
ances of fidelity are there ſo well diſguiſed, that 
truth itſelf could hardly aſſume any other face, e- 
ſpecially before Kings, from whom one would ima- 
gine ſhe-delights to conceal herſelf? But are there 
not many miniſters likewiſe, who, from being loy- 
al and affectionate, have become traitors to their 
ſovereigns ? To all theſe conſiderations, Henry, on 
his ſide, added a too curious and too active a re- 
ſearch into all poſſible contingencies, wherein, for 
the preſent or the future, any danger to the ſtate 
might be apprehended; and I, on mine, too little 
ſolicitude to lefien his ſuſpicion, which was not ſo 
much the effect of indifference, as the mark of a 
eonſcience clear and irreproachable. It is not fur- 
priſing, therefore, that the artifices of my enemies 


had made ſo deep an impreſſion in the mind of 


Henry. However, I have always, aſter this, laid 
it down for a maxim, That any ſovereign who ima- 
gines ſuch a conCatt neceſſary to ſupport his inte- 
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reits and authority, takes the direct meiho].to ruin 
both, by Iefſaning himſelf that reſpect and deference 
which he ought to oblige his fubjects to ſhew to 
thoſe to whom he has confided thoſe intereſts, and 
by whom that honour is maintained. 

When the three men whom the King had em- 
ployed in the affair of Grillon, had acquainted bim 
with what I had ſaid, which had occaſioned thoſe 
tranſports of rage againſt me, Villeroi, Sillery, La - 
Varenne, and Father Cotton, came very ſeaſonably 
for him to diſcharge this heavy burden. I had no 
reaſon to think, that this accidental meeting was a 
favourable effect of the influence of my ſtars ; for 
he repeated my words to them, and his own ſenti- 
ments upon them, with the molt violent emotions 
of rage. © How!“ ſaid he to them, perceiving 
that they made him no. an{wer, “ you are ſilent, 
« you ſay not a word: But by heaven, (purſued 
he,) „all this looks ill; for ſince fire and water 
« mingle ſo well together, (it was D'Epernon and 
ce me whom he meant), there mult be higher de- 
„ figns, at leaſt on one fide, than I could ever 
% have imagined ; but I ſhall take care to prevent 
„ them.” It was abſolutely in the power of thoſe: 
four perſons, to whom the King addreſſed this dif- 
courſe, to prevent theſe ſuſpicions from going ſos 
far. One word only would have ſufficed; but” 
they took care not to ſay that word; but; on the 
contrary, upon the King's ſaying, that while 1 
continued faithful in my allegiance, and the per- 
formance of my duty, E was the. moſt uſeful ſer- 
vant he had, and that he ſhould never ceaſe to- 
lament the lois of me, they, to add fuel to fire, 
under a feigned ſolicitude to alleviate his Majeſty's. 
diſquiet, began to praiſe, with the utmoſt ardour, 
my great abilities in the management of affairs, 
the unwearied application I was capable of, and 
the active turn of my mind; From hence they 
interred the great need which all the members. 
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of the ſtate had of me, and the dependence which 
that neceſſarily introduced; they exaggerated the 
high credit I had acquired among foreigners, and 
with what eaſe I could put every thing in motion, 
without ſtirring out of my clyſet.: praiſes which I 
neither merited in their good nor bad ſenſe. Cer- 
tainly envy can aſlime every diſguiſe, ſince it can 
oblige men, not only to praiſe thoſe whom they 
foo abhor,. but in their praiſes outdo- flattery it- 
elf. 

The four confidents had reaſon to applaud them- 
ſelves for this laſt ſtroke of policy, when they found 


they had not allayed the King's anger againſt me, 


but only to mix with it the ſtrongeſt emotions of 
jealouſy, diſtruſt, and apprei-enſion : that this was 
the ſtate of his mind they were well aſfured, when 
he told them, that, if I refigned myſelf. up to the 
ambitious deſire of becoming head of a party, my 
credit was ſo great, and my friends ſo numerous, 
that I was able to do the ſtate more harm, than 
Admiral Coligny had ever been able to do. My 


enemies now thought there was nothing more ne- 


ceſſary to be done, but to ſuffer thoſe black ſuſpi - 
cions to work in his mind, and wait the effect; 
accordingly they took leave of the prince, after ha- 
ving thus inſtilled the poiſon into his heart. Henry 
in this ſtate of mind, was no longer capable either 
of ſecrecy or art; he ſpoke of me publicly as of a 
rebel,. and the whole court was immediately filled 
with the noiſe of my diſgrace, and the expectation 
of my approaching ruin. 

I had likewiſe many friends there, who had, a 
long time before matters came to this point, in- 
formed me of all that was practiſing againſt me by 
my enemies, and of what was ſaid by the King. 
Jam not ſure, whether it would not have been 
more prudent to act upon this occalion as I had 
already done on many others of the ſame nature, 
in which Henry of himſelf returned from his ſuſ- 
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picions and diſguſts to his uſual manner of think- 
ing with regard to me. It is a mortifving thing 
for innocence to be perpetually employed in ſup- 
dorting itſelf by proofs, and exaggerate its merit 
by praiſes : a man who thinks he ought to owe 
his elevation to virtue alone, feels an honeſt ſhame 
at being obliged to ſecure that elevation by me- 
thods leſs worthy ; yet it is evident on many occa- 
ſions, that if virtue is not aſſiſted by chance and 
induſtry, her own ſtrength is not ſufficient to pro- 
tect her from the hatred, and even from the con- 
tempt of the public. So many repeated advices as 
I received, determined me at length to write a let- 
ter to the King, His Majeſty had not yet fixed, 
for any conſiderable time, in any of his palaces,. 
but had conſumed the months of January and Fe. 


bruary in journeys to Saint Germain (where his: 


children were) and Manceaux, ſtaying but a ſhort 


time at each place; and, on the 13th. of March, 


the day on which my letter was dated, was at Chan- 
tilly. I ſhall not tranſcribe this letter here, as 1 


have no crime to efface, nor no particular action to 


juſtify ; it contained only general aſſurances of in- 


nocence, and arguments ſimple indeed and unſtu- 
died, but which, on that very account, ought to 


have had the more weight. 


I obſerved to his Majeſty,. that, during twenty- 


two of the thirty-three years. which I had been in 
his ſervice, the favours L had received from him 
had been but very ſmall, although I had been at 
conltderable expences ; yet ſince that conſidera- 
tion, the lowneſs of my fortunes, and the proſpect 
of a decent eſtabliſhment elſewhere, which might 
have given: ſome excuſe for my abandoning him, 
could not prevail upon me to do fo ; it was not 
credible I ſhould do ſo now, when I faw myſelf 
ſo generouſly rewarded, when my. fortune could 
only increaſe, and when ſo many favours, which I 
every year received from my King in a manner 

wholly. 
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wholly obliging, attached me no leſs to his perſon, 
than my offices and employments. It was not pro- 
bable therefore, I ſaid, that I ſhould hazard the 
being deprived of one half of theſe advantages, by 
the hand which had heaped them on me, and of 
the reſt by the reverſes of fortune : that I defied all 
my enemies to charge me with the actual commil- 
ſion of any crimes of which I. could not clear my- 
ſelf, in two words, whenever his Majeſty informed 
me of it; that all thoſe accuſations were no more 
than mere 'poſlbilities, upon which he was too wiſe 
and too uſt to condemn any perſon, under whatever 
colour of ſuppoſition, probability, imputation, ca- 
lumny, or even of praiſe, they might be preſented 
to him : but ſetting all this afide, I entreated him 
not to conclude me guilty, but upon ſolid proofs : 
that I ſhould wait without fear the efforts of my e- 
nemies, and ſubmit, without. repugnance, to all the 
rigour of the law, and all the effects of his anger, 
if the ſmalleſt crime could be proved againſt me: 
being moſt certain that if, in the great number of 
employments with which I was inveſted, he could 
charge me with the commiſſion of any fault, it 
would not be where my honour or duty was con- 
cerned, but an effect of my ignorance or incapa- 
city; in which caſe J was ready at his leaſt com- 
mand, to reſign all my offices into his hands, chu- 
ſing rather the obſcurity of a private life with his 
favour, than the ſplendor of the higheſt dignities 
with his hatred. 

I was convinced by the anſwer which his Ma- 
jeſty ſent me, that the informations I had received 
were not falſe, he addreſſed me in it with the title 
of Coulin inſtead of Friend : though ſhort, it was 
not written with his own hand; a kind of circum- 
ſpection and referve, which was not uſual with 
him, ran through it, and not one word of conſo— 
lation found a plate; the King only obſerved to 
me coldly, and in few words, that it was my * 
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neſs to ſuffer the world to talk of me as it pleaſed, 
and continue to ſerve him well. I pretended, 
however, to be ſatisfied with this letter, and, after 
having done all that was neceſſary upon this occa- 
fon, conſcious of my own innocence, I was per- 
ſuaded, that eagerneſs and precipitation did not 
become me; I therefore waited till his Majeſty was 
willing to enter into a diſcuſhon of the affir with 
me, and continued to act as uſual. 

The King, after ſtaying at Chantilly fix or ſeven. 
days, quitted it to return to Paris, where his pre- 
ſence was neceffary : he began to have a fondneſs 
for the former, from whence alfo he wrote to me, 
that he was much better in health (as I ſhould 
perceive by his countenance as ſoon as I ſaw him); 
that he eat and ſlept well there, never riſing be- 
fore ſeven o'clock, though he went to bed at ten 
or eleven. I expected, at leaſt, that he would 
mention my letter to me when he returned to Pa- 
ris; but I was miſtaken; he took not the ſmalleſt 
notice of it, although he ſtaid there eight days, 
and four mornings ſucceſſively conferred with me 
on many different affairs, as we walked in- the 
Tuilleries : Villerot and Sillery indeed were pre- 
ſent. After giving us all the neceſſary orders, he 


ſet out for Fontainebleau, ſtill keeping up the ſame 
reſerve in all the letters he wrote me from thence, 


during the remainder of this month, as well upon 
general as private affairs. 

It was here, as I obſerved a little before, that 
they ſupplied all which was yet wanting to make 
his Majeſty refolve my ruin; and as he ſtayed 
there during the whole months of April and May, 
they had time ſufficient to effect their purpoſe, and 
brought him to the point we have already ſeen. 
Calumny is like fire, which, the fiercer. it burns, 
is extinguiſhed the ſooner, if no more fuel be ad- 
ded to it; and it is not fo eaſy to ſupport it as ſome 
have imagined, eſpecially with princes who act on 

| principle. 
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principle. If their imaginations be quick and 
lively, and their temper precipitate like Henry's, 
the paſſions once inflamed will, at firſt, carry them 


very far from their purpoſe, but never ſo far but 


that they may be brought back by reaſon : and 


from diſpoſitions like theſe one will have violent fits 
of anger to ſuſtain; but to make amends, there 1s 
neither obitinate prejudice, imperfect reconcilia- 
tions, nor ſtudied artifices to apprehend. It was 


this reaſon which induced me to wait with more 
patience than I ſhould dtherways have done, for 
the iſſue of an affair ſo complicated and perplexed ; 


and without altermg my behaviour, either while I 


was at Paris, or in thoſe ſhort excurſions I made 
from time to time to Fontainebleau, I appeared 


always the ſame. My friends were not able to com- 


prehend how I could enjoy a tranquillity which 
they were not capable of themſelves, although fo 
fully perſuaded of my innocence, that all of them 
would have willingly become ſureties for my con- 


duct: they expreſſed great ſurpriſe at his Majeſty's 


behaviour to me, and could not keep filence at 


court, and probably, in ſecret. taxed the prince 
with injuſtice. All the kind offices of ſincere and 
affectionate relations I received from the family of 
Lorrain upon this occaſion. 

At length my wiſhes and expectations were an- 


ſwered : the King finding that my enemies could 


bring no proofs of what they had already advanced 
againit me, he began to fear he had been a little 
too haſty; my paſt ſervices roſe to his remem- 
brance; my preſent conduct, and the purport of 
my letter, dwelt upon his thoughts: he was {truck 
with all this, and regretted that he had tuffered any 
expreſſions of anger to eſcape him, being convin- 
ced, that nothing was more juſt and reaſonable 


than the Tequeſt I had made him, that he would 


not condemn me without proofs of my guilt. One 
diy when 1 was at Fontainebleau, he ſent La- 
Varenne, 
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Varenne, D'Eſcures, and Beringhen, to me, on 
pretence of ſome buſineſs, ſuppoſing I ſhould tell 
them, in confidence, my difhculties and perplexi- 
ty: however, I confined myſelf wholly to the bu- 


ſineſs they came about, and avoided mentioning. 


any other ſubject. Villeroi and Sillery were ſent 
to me afterwards for the ſame purpoſe, which I 
was convinced of as ſoon as I found, that they 
had nothing to ſay to me, but on an affair of ſo 
little conſequence, that it was not worthy the 
trouble they gave themſelves; this was about a 
diſpatch from Ancel *, who managed the affairs 
of France at Vienna. I behaved to cheſe gentle- 


men as I had done to the others : they had orders 


to make advances, and draw from me, at any price 
whatever, a confeſſion of my ſentiments upon the 
treatment I received from his Majeſty. "The reader 
will judge if they acquitted themſelves faithfully of 
their commiſſion, and like true mediators : they 
turned the converſation, from buſineſs, to the 
danger and difficulty of ſerving princes, and the 
mortification miniſters are frequently expoſed to, 


and the uneaſineſs which ſlander muſt give to a 
man of honour : they afterwards gave me to un- 
derſtand more plainly, that a miniſter was not de- 
fended from theſe inconveniencies under the reign- 


ing King. 

I ſaw clearly -enough, that theſe two gentlemen, 
by talking in this manner, executed indeed the or- 
ders they had received, but with fo much addi- 
tional art on their fide, as made it evideat, they 
were very ſolicitous to find ſome occaſion of rea- 
liſing my ſuppoſed crime, when they made their 
report to his Majeſty. To adopt their ſentiments 


had been inſolence, and ſilence might have been 


conſtrued into obſtinacy and pride: I therefore 
replied, with great compoſure, that I did not 


* William Ancel, maſter of the houſehold, reſident at Vienna, 
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doubt but that there were princes inthe world ſuch. 
as they repreſented, but that his Majeſty was too 
Juſt and too good, to treat, in that manner, ſuch. 
ſervants whoſe behaviour had been irreproachable, 
as, for example, I believed my own to be ; that I 
was ſo well perſuaded of this truth, that, although 
] thould hear the contrary from his own mouth, 
yet I ſhould ſtill think his tongue but ill explained 
the meaning of his heart, Theſe words were ſuf- 
ficient to diſconcert theſe malicious commiſſioners; 
but they had recourſe to other artifices, to force 
from me {ome expreſſion of complaint or anger; 
and, finding that they were not able to effect their 
urpole, they returned to tell his Majeſty not what 
had ſaid, but that I had ſaid nothing at all, and 
that, contrary to my uſual cuſtom, I was ſo wrapt 
up in reſerve, that I had not deigned to utter a 
ſingle word. From hence it was eaſy to judge what 
theſe two gentlemen would have ſaid, if I had gi- 
ven them the leaſt opportunity of entrapping me. 
During the remainder of this day, I ſaw only ſuch 
meſſengers as thoſe ; but was fully determined not 
to open myſelf, on this ſubject, to the King him- 
ſelf, unleſs he led to it firſt: and that he might ſee 
no alteration in my conduct, I prepared to ſet out 
the next morning for Paris, as the evening before I 
had told him I would. | 
I waited on his Majeſty as uſual, to receive his 
orders before I went away. I found him in his clo- 
ſet, ſurrounded by the courtiers who were come to 
his levee, and getting himſelf booted to go to the 
chace. At my entrance, he aroſe half up from his 
chair, one of his boots being already on, and pull- 
ing off his hat to me, bid me good morrow, cere- 
moniouſly calling me Monſieur: all which diſcover- 
ed a mind either grieved or perplexed. His uſual 
ſtyle to me was, My friend Roſny,” or“ Grand 


« Maſter.” But that confuſion of mind he appear- 
ed to labour under, when, without ſeeming to * 
| what 
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what he did, he ſtruck the little ivory cylinders which 
he had in his hand one againſt the other, convin- 
ced me that I was not miſtaken, when I concluded 
there was neither anger nor diſguſt in this be- 
haviour I had likewiſe made him a much more pro- 
found bow than uſual, which, as he afterwards 
told me, moved him lo much, that it was with 
difficulty he could refrain himſelf from falling that 
inſtant upon my neck, He continued muſing ſome 
moments longer, and then told Beringhen, that it 
was. not a good day for the chace, and that he 
would be unbooted. Beringhen, ſurpriſed at this 
ſudden change of his intentions, replied a little im- 
prudently, that it was a very fine day. © It is not 
da fine day,” replied Henry, with ſome emotion; 
„ will not ride this morning, take off my boots.“ 
That done, the King entered into a converſation, 
directing himſelf ſometimes to one, ſometimes to 
another, and chuſing ſuch ſubjects as he thought 
would afford me an opportunity of ſpeaking. But 
obſerving I was ſtill ſilent, he took Bellegarde by 
the hand ; “ M. le Grand,” ſaid he,“ let us walk, 
« 1 would talk with you alittle, that you may ſet 
cout to-day on your journey to Burgundy.” They 
had ſome private buſineſs together, which related 
chiclly to ſome idle tales and quarrels of women. 
When they came to the door of the little ſtair- 
caſe which leads to the Queen's garden, the King 
called L'Oſerai, and, as he afterwards told me, bid 
him obſerve whether I followed him; and if I 
turned another way, not to fail to inf fem him im- 
mediately of it. I ſtaid in the ſame place during 
the whole time that his Majeſty was talking to M. 
le Grand, in the waik that leads to the garden of 
the Conctergerie : But I obſerved that he often 
turned his eyes upon me. Aſter Bellegarde had 
taken leave of the King, I adv aliCed, and deſired to 
know 1t his Majelty had any orders for me. © And 
« where are you going?” ſaid de: To Paris, 
VoL. III. 8 Mm « Sire, 
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„Sire,“ replied I, © upon the buſineſs you ſpoke 
« to me of two days ſince.” © Well, go then,” 
rephed the King; “ I ſtill recommend to you the 
care of my affairs, and delire that you ſhould 
&« continue to love me.” I bowed low: he em- 
braced me as uſual, and I took the road to my own 
houſe ; but ſcarce was I got to the diſtance of three 
hundred paces, when, looking back, I faw La- 
Varenne running after me, crying, Monſieur, the 
King would ſpeak to you. His Myeſty, feeing 
me return, ſtruck into the road which leads to the 
Kennel, and calling to me while I was yet at a di- 
ſtance, 5+ Come hither,” ſaid he; © have you no- 
thing to ſay to me?” © No, Sire,” I replied, 
& not at preſent.” © Well then, I have fomething 
é to ſay to you,” anſwered he with precipitation 
and taking my hand, led me into the grove of 
white mulberry trees, and ordered two Swits centi— 
nels, who did not underſtand French, to be placed 
at the entrance of the canals which ſurrounded the 
grove. | 

The King began by embracing me twice in a moſt 
aſſectionate manner, which the courtiers eafily 
perceived, for we were within view, and they care- 
fully watched all our geſtures : then calling me 
Friend, and reſuming his former familiarity with 
me, he told me, with a look and accent which 
went to my heart, that the coldneſs and reſerve with 
- which we had for a month paſt bchaved towards 
each other, muſt needs be very painful to two per- 
ſons, who, for three and thirty years, had been 
accuſtomed to the moſt unlimited confidence, and 
that it was time to deprive thoſe who were the cauſe 
of it of an occaſion of triumph, which flattered 
too much their hatred of me, and the envy with 
waich they behel4 his and lis kingdom's increaſing 
proiperity. The heart of this good prince opening, 
as he ſpoke to me, he added, that, earneſtly defi- 


ring we thould bath forget what had happened, 
| | he 
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he thought it neceſſary to leave me ignorant of no- 
thing that had paſſed on his ſide, either with reſpect 
to the informations which had been given him againſt 
me, the effects they had produced in his mind, 
and, laſtly, the words and actions by which he had 
made thoſe unfavourable impreſſions public. He 
intreated, commanded, and made me promiſe to 
follow the example- he was going to give me, to 
diſcover to him all the different emotions with 
which 1 had been agitated, and my ſentiments both 
of the treatment I had received from him, and of 
the affair itfelf, with the ſame unreſerved freedom 
he ſhould uſe towards me: * that, before we leave 
« this place,” faid he, “our minds may be wholly 
&« ſreed from doubts and ſuſpicion, and both per- 
« fectly ſatisfied with each other; therefore, as I 
« {hall open my whole heart freely to you, I muſt 
« jntreat you will not difguiſe your's from me.” I 
gave him my word ot honour, that I would moſt 

faithfully obey this injunction. 
The King then degan ſicſt, by naming all thoſe 
erſons who had cnideavour: od to injure me with 
5 on that occaſion, as well in effects as words, a- 
mong which there were ſom? of all ranks and ages, 
and many who had ſerved his Majeſly as long as 
myſelf. Theſe I believe I may divide into feven 
eluſſes; in the firſt I ſhall place the princes of the 
blood, and great ofhcers of the crown; in the ſe- 
cond, the King's miſtreffes, with their children, and 
ſuch as either through the ties of blood or friend- 
{hip ſupported their intereſts and ſerved their paſ- 
ſions; among theſe were Cœuvres, Freſnes, Forget, 
Puget, Placin, Vallon, and many more; the Mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil was at the head of all. The 
rage which animated theſe two claſſes againſt me 
was excited by my having retrenched their gratui- 
ties: the third was compoſed of the partiſans of 
Spain, and the remains of the old leaguers, whoſe 
politics aud principles of government could not a- 
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gree with the King's or with mine; and this claſs 
was increaſed by. many members of rhe council, 
Villeroi, Sillery, Freſnes, Forget, and others, who 
acted in concert with the Jeſuits. In the fourth, I 
comprehend all the Petit-maitres, court favourites, 
and idle inſignificant perſons, who load Paris with 
an uſeleſs weight : theſe were actuated by their re- 
ſentment againſt me, for preventing his Majeſty 
from beſtowing ſuch favours on them as they ex- 
pected, and for the oppoſition of my manner of li- 
ving and conduct to theirs ; the number of theſe is 
too great, and themſelves too contemptible, to 
ſully the paper with their names. The fifth. was 
made up of the ſeditious and, malecontents of 
France, whom the flouriſhing condition of the king- 
dom, the wife ceconomy of Henry, and the pre- 
parations he was making, which rendered him too 
powerful, incited to conſpire my ruin. The finan- 
ciers and other men of buſineſs made up the fixth ; 
and they, indeed, had no reaſon to be much my 
friends. 

The ſeyenth and laſt claſs was compoſed of an- 
other kind of court flatterers, ſomewhat inferior to 
thoſe I have already mentioned: theſe were ever 

ready to give advice, and fought to make their 
court to the prince, by continually furniſhing him 
with new projects for railing moncy ; men, for 
the moſt part, formerly in place, and to whom no- 
thing more of their ence ſhining fortune remained, 
than the deteſtable ſeience of impoveriſhing the 
people; which, for their own intereſt, and by an 
eitcct of a long habitude in guilt, they endeavourcd 
to teach his Majeſty ; but finding that this trade 
was become much leſs profitable to them, ſince his 
Majeſty had confided to me the ſole management 
of his finances, they .practiſed another art, which 
diſcovered diſpoſitions nearly the ſame; this was, 
to invent fſlanders, dreſs up detraction like truth, 
and be the venal inſtruments of thoſe who. either 
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durſt not or would not appear themſelves in the ſa- 
tirical libels which filled the court: It was by them 
that theſe contemptible pieces were compoſed, 
ſpread abroad, and the truth of them maintained 
and propagated : the dangerous talent of raillery, 
and lively ſallies of wit, opened them a way to the 
company and familiarity of Henry, who loved an 
eaſy and ſpirited converſation. Although he was 
perhaps upon his guard againſt the malignant 
ſtrokes at me, yet he could not at length avoid being 
touched by them. Some of thoſe whom at firſt 
he had deſpiſed or baniſhed from his preſence, 
found means afterwards to make themtclves be 
heard. In this liſt would be found none but names 
ſo obſcure, that they do not deſerve to be raked 
trom the duſt, ſuch as Juvigny, Paraſis, Le Maine, 
Beaufort, Berſot, Longuet, Chalange, Verſenai, 
Santeny, &c. if Sancy, who merits the ſirſt place 
among them, had not completed his own diſhonour 
by this vile trade, which helped to retard his ruin, 
when his folly and exceſs had left him no other re- 
ſource. He was obliged to ſell his jewels, and 
offered them to the King, who, becauſe he was 
not willing they ſhould go out of the kingdom, or- 
dered me to purchaſe them. 

The King, aſter recounting the names of the 
authors, gives me a detalbof their artiſices. All 
that the wit of man could deviſe, when animated 
by an cager deſire to deſtroy, was practiſed by 
them. Where- ever the King turned his ſteps, he 
ſaw nothing but informations, letters, libels, bil- 
lets, and other papers of the ſame kind, not to 
mention the political memorials with which they 
preſented him, under ſhew of zeal for the ſtate, and 
affection for his perſon, Theſe papers he found 
under his table, under the carpet of bis chamber, 
and under his pillow.. They cauſed them to be 
preſented to him by perſons unknown; they, were 
given into his own hand, in the form of petitions 
and crammed into his fleeves and pockets, I was 
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there Painted in the moſt hateful colours, and the 
moſt inzurious epithets were not ſpared, except 
when, by the refinement of thoſe treacherous 
praiſes which J have already mentioned, they exag- 
gerated to his Majeſty my unwearied induſtry, my 
great abilities, the depth of my judgment, my 
manners, once rude and forbidding, now, as they 
ſaid, became gracious and obliging to all. Henry, 
with great ſincerity, owned to me, that he was ſo 
impoſed upon by theſe artifices, that he had almoſt 
entirely loſt the good opinion he had once concei- 
ved of me; and that theſe wretches had contrived 
to fill him with ſuch a deſire of knowing all their 
intentions, that, at the very time, when he ſeemed 
ſo weary of that infinite number of libels and in- 
formations, as to throw them aſide without 1 
any notice of them; yet afterwards he could net 
reſiſt the inclination he felt to collect them together, 
and cauſe them to be read to him. 

It muſt neceſſarily be, that this prince was pre- 
judiced ina ſtrange manner, ſince he could not per— 
ceive that theſe writings were often no leſs inju- 
rious to. himſelf than to me; as, for example, 
when he read, that I made him mercenary and un- 
juſt to thoſe that ſerved him faithfully, to whom, 
under pretended compenſation for old debts, he re- 
fuſed what they had a lawful claim to; they I:ke- 
wiſe imputed weakneſs and timidity tohim, in wri— 
ting to me on all theſe occaſions z, which certainly 
was not greatly to his honour, whether in bim 
they made it an excuſe for his avarice, or a mark 
of his dependence. It was by theſe inſinuations 

they began at firſt; and while they went no far- 
ther, the King, who found only new occaſions to 
praiſe my adminiſtration, as not prejudiced againſt 
me: but to put theſe critics to ſilence, he only re- 
quired ſummaries of the ſtate debts which I had 
diſcharged, to ſhew them; and as for me, when I 
had an opportunity, I ſeverely reproved theſe per- 
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fons ſor their too free cenſures, while, under a 
talſe pretence of being denied juſtice, they ſuffer- 
ed exprethons to eſcape them in their rage, with 
which his Majeſty had good reafon to be offended. 
But they foon left theſe flight accuſations, for others 
of greater conſequence. 

Henry, to excuſe the credulity with which he 
had believed theſe ſlanders, would have me judge 
myſelf of the libels in which they were contained, 
But as it would have been a tedious taſk to read 
them all, he fixed upon one“ which Juvigny had 
{hewn him twelve days before, and which had been 
made public, becauſe inall this the different calum- 
nies which were ſcattered throughout many other 
libels had been collected, which made it as com- 
plete as a work of that kind could be. There was 
indeed ſome little intrtcacy in it; but it was writ, 
however, with a ſufficient force of ſtyle and judg- 
ment to perſuade his Majeſty, that it proceeded 
from ſome other hand than Juvigny, whoſe powers 
it greatly exceeded. The King, taking this paper 
out of his pocket, told me, that by reading it, I 
might poſſibly help him to find out the author, 
whoſe name he would be glad to know. I received 
it from his Majeſty's hands, and read it from be- 
ginning to end in his preſence. The reader, if he 
pleaſes, may here ſee the ſubſtance of it; for it is 
not my intent to conceal any part of it. 

'The author, whoever he was, began (and indeed 
no writing had ever more need of ſuch a precaution) 
by endeavouring to clear himſelf of all ſuſpicion of 
envy or prejudice. 'The great qualities of Henry, 
the happineſs which France enjoyed. under his 


* This book was intitled, ** A political diſcourſe, ſhewing the 


« King in what reſpects his Majeſty is ill ſerved.” „ It was pri- 
© vately handed about at Paris,” ſays L'Etoile, * in MS. The 


« ſtyle of it was ſometimes free and bold for thoſe times, when 


«* all truths were not allowed to be ſpoke : it nevertheleſs did not 
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reign, the advantageous ſituation of his affairs, made 
a ſecond preamble very proper to captivate the 
good will of this prince, and ſtill more, to lead na- 
turally to the accuſation he was to make againſt me, 
of having inſolently boaſted, that this happineſs was 
my ſole work; and from thence, with great art, 
introduced this reflect ion, that it was but too com- 
mon for miniſters of ſuch abilities, and favourites 
with ſo much power, to engage in deſigns perni- 
cious to the ſovercign and the ſtate. A crowd of 
examples, eloguently diſplayed, finiſhed this part 
of the picture. 

From thence the author proceeded, not to exa- 
mine my actions, which alone could afford a juſt 
proof of his aſſertions, but to criticiſe my manners; 
and in the gracious reception J had lately given to 
all perſons in general who came to my houſe, found 
an unanſwerable proof of thoſe pernicious deſigns; 
and added, that the number of perſons, from the 
princes of the blood down to the molt inconſider- 
able of the people, which, by this ſtudied civility, 
I had gained over to my intereſts, was almoſt in- 
credible. He attempted to enumerate this croud 
of partiſans, which could not indeed but be very 
conſiderable, ſince all that this accuſation was 
founded upon, was that complaiſance and polite- 
neſs of behaviour which, in France, it is the cuſtom 
to treat every one with. 'The Prince of Conti and 
the Duke of Montpenſier were at the top of the 
liſt; then the whole family of Lorrain ; ſeveral 
French lords came next. My reconciliation with 
the Duke of Epernon, becauſe followed by a ſin- 
cere and reciprocal friendſhip, was miſrepreſented 
under the name of an union formed by a boundleſs 
ambition. Meſſieurs de Montbazon, de Ventadour, 
de Fervaques, d'Ornano, de Saint Geran, de Pra- 
flin, de Grammont, d'Aubeterre, de Montigny, de 
Schomberg, and others, were likewiſe mentioned 
as perſons whom J attached to my intereſt, by the 
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diſtinction with which I treated them, the ſervices 
I was perpetually doing them, and the diſtribution I 
made amongſt them of part of his Majeſty's trea- 
fures, which I was ſo ſparing of to all others. 

All this not being ſufficient to give probability to 
thoſe views the author attributed to me, he added 
to it the correfpondences I carried on without the 
kingdom. He mentioned an expreſſion which fell 
from the King of England, and which might well 
be conſidered as a mere compliment, That the King 
of France was happy in having me, and made 1t 
an argument to prove, that I had violated the faith 
I owed to my prince; that not only his Britannic 
Majeſty, but likewife the States General of the 
United Provinces, the Dukes of Wirtemberg and 
Deux-ponts, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Prince 
of Anhalt, the Marquiftes of Anſpach, Dourlach 
and Baden, were ready to take my part bligdly, 
and engage openly in my defence: the ſlighteſt 
ſervice which any of them received from me, was 
conitrued into a criminal intrigue. All the Pro- 
teſtant bodies, whether French or foreigners, as 
well as the Helvetian ſenate, being gained by the 
regularity of their payments, and by largeffes from 
me, were ſaid to be abſolutely devoted to my in- 
tereſts. 

After having thus made the firſt eſſay with ac- 
cuſations, which carried in them ſome little appear- 
ance of probability, the author became more har- 
dy, and impudently hazarded others, the falſity of 
which appeared at the firſt view. According to 
him, 1 did not content myſelf any longer with my 
correſpondences in foreign countries alone ; but by 
ſending his Majeſty's money into England, the 
Low Countries, Germany and Switzerland, I was 
laying up for myſelf immenſe ſums, in order to 

retire there one day, and, as opportunities offer- 
ed, make levies of Swiſs, German horſe, and 
Lanſquenets, to ſupport the Proteſtant * 
and; 
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and, after the example of Admiral Coligny, give 
up France to be preyed upon by theſe troops. the 
author, who doubtleſs was ſenfible that a minute 
detail of circumſtances was generally conſidered as 
a mark of truth and ſincerity, particularized this 
event, as if he was already a witneſs of it: he 
alledged, that, by purchaſing arms, iron, lead, 
braſs, bullets, and other warhke ſtores, tor his 
Majeſty's magazines, I had alfo private magazines 
of my own, in each of the ſtrongeſt Proteſtant 
cities, where I depoſited thoſe ſtores in my own . 
name. Certainly theſe people would have had 
reaſon to congratulate themſelves upon the ſucceſs 
of theſe arts, if by this accuſation they could have 
prevailed upon the King to diicontinue his pre- 
Farations, This admirable picce concluded with 
an exhortation to his Majeſty to conhde no longer 
in ane perfon the management of his revenue, the 
uſe of his authority, and the adminiſtration of his 
_— : but to aſſociate with me ſome perſons who 
icht de. pa vigilant eye over my conduct. 
"White I was reading this memorial, Henry ob- 
ſerved me with great attention, but finding that I 
read it as L would have done any indifferent paper 
in which I was not the leaſt concerned, withou 
ſaying a ſingle word, without betraying the leaſt 
emotion, or even any change of colour; “ Well, 
what do you think of it?“ ſaid he, © What is 
« your opinion of it, Sire?“ replied I, “ you 
ee that have read it more than once, and kept it ſo 
“long in your hands; for my part I am not fo 
“% much ſurpriſed at theſe ſort of writings, which 
« in effect are nothing but the trifling production 
&« of fooliſh and wicked men, as to find that fo 
« great a King, poſſeſſed of ſo much wiſdom, cou- 
& rage, and goodneſs, and who has known me for 
“ ſo many years, would have patience to read them 
himſelf, and hear me read them throughout in his 
preſence, without, at leaſt, ſhewing by his anger, 
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ce the violence he did himſelf, in liſtening to ſuch 
« calumnies, and without ordering the authors to 
&« be ſought for, to punith them ſeverely.” 

After having thus ſpoken, I conſidered that the 
molt effectual way to reſtore peace to the King's 
mind, and revive in him all his former ſentiments 
of me, was to give a direct and particular anſwer 
to each of the accuſations which my enemies 
brought againſt me; and this I had given him my 
word | would do. I confined myſelf therefore to 
Juvigny's libel, which I had ſtill in my hands, that 
I might give a ſeparate anſwer to each article. The 
reſt of my enemies, who durſt not attack me open- 
Iv, for fear of being obliged to produce their 
proofs, merited only contempt : and it was with 
this obſervation that I began my anſwer. To the 
preſumptuous and injurious diſcourſes of his Ma- 


jeſty's government, which they attributed to me, I 


oppoled thoſe words I had ſo often in my mouth, 
in which I pointed out the King as a model for 
thoſe princes who would be good and great to form 
themſelves by. 'The examples they produced of 
miniſters who became traitors, and favourites un- 
grateful, could not affect the fidelity of a man, who, 
like me, had laboured to perfect thoſe great and 
amiable qualities he had derived from his illuſtrious 
anceſtors. I deſicd them to produce a ſingle per- 
ſon, whether a friend or kinſman, to whom I had 
given any gratuity without a ſufficient reaſon, and 
a particular order from his Majeſty. Againſt the 
traiterous deſigns they imputed to me, of foment- 
ing the civil wars, I appealed to Henry's knowledge 
of the affection 1 bore to my country, the attach- 
ment I ever had to his perion, my folicitude for 
my own honour and reputation, and the 2 
I had given on every occaſion to the ill d eiign8 of 
the Proteſtants, which had drawn the whcle weight 
of their reſentment upon me. 

Beſides; 
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Beſides, what advantage could I promiſe myſelf 
from theſe chimerical ſchemes, which 1 did not at 
preſent poſſeſs in the greateſt and moſt honourable 
ſtation to which any ſubject could aſpire? What 
could be my aim? To place the crown on my own 
head? my enemies themſelves did not accuſe me of 
ſuch a frantic ambition; to carry it out of the roy- 
al family, although it were in my power to diſpoſe 
of it, on whom could I fix my choice, but the 
prince to whom I had, during thirty years, conſe- 

crated all my labours and my ſervices, and for 
wer intereſt I had ſhed my blood, and devoted 
life? Why, if I was the traitor they inſinua— 
wh; did I ſtil} bend my whole cares to the increaſe 
of his glory, by thoſe noble deſigns which, if 1 did 
not ſuggeſt, I was, at leaſt, the ſole confident and 
promoter of? If I had views prejudicial to his 
crown, or dangerous to his perſon, why did I fo 
earneſtly ſeek to engage him in all thoſe alliances 
with England, and the other powers of Europe ? 
Was not this acting directly againſt myſelf? Is it 
by purſuing ſuch meaſures as theſe, that ambitious 
and deſigning ſubjects have endeavcured to bring 
about revolutions, and to ruin the ſtate? Was it 
not rather by enervating the mind of their maſter, 
ſoothing his inclinations to luxury, indulging his 
paihons, prevailing on him to violate the laws, to 
neglect all order and government, and to throw 
1 every part of the ſtate into confuſion? Whereas [ 
= was continually laying before his Majeſty the ſtate 
' of his affairs, informing him of the uſe and deſtina 
tion of his money, and carrying my ſolicitude for 
order and economy fo far, as to reproach him with 
even the ſmalleſt needleſs expence. amaſſed him 
| treaſure, filled his magazines and arſenals, pointed 
| out to him the means of rendering bimſelf formi- 
dable to all Europe. It is not thus that rebellious 
ſubjects act, when th nee i undermine the 
foundations of ta-1r io. er 2210s power. The con- 
. duct 
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duct of miniſters is always equivocal in ſome part 
or other; however, I may truly ſay, that mine 
might ſtand the teſt of the ſtricteſt examination. 

It was eaſy for me to perceive, that his Majeſty 
felt all the force of theſe arguments; I concluded 
them with imploring him, in the molt tervent man- 


ner, to believe, that I had neither concealed nor 


diſguiſed from him any of 'the thoughts of my 
heart; I confirmed theſe aſſurances by the moſt 
ſacred oaths, which he knew I never uttered raſh- 
ly ; I addreſſed him by all thoſe reverenced and 
tender epithets which had, at all times, been the 
expreſſions of my zeal and attachment to his per- 
ſon. I would have embraced his knees, but he 
would not ſuffer it, leſt thoſe who beheld this po- 
ſture might imagine I had recourſe to it to obtain 
his pardon for a real crime : he told me, that he 
was fully convinced of my fidelity, that he ſincere- 
ly repented of his too eaſy belief, and that he 
would never remember what was paſt, but to im- 
preſs upon his mind the obligation he was under to 
love me the better for it. 'This was the reſult of a 


conference which had been ſo neceſſary to reſtore 


quict to us both. | 
Thoſe who have any knowledge of a court, may 
eaſily gueſs the emotions that agitated the hearts of 
the courtiers, during a converſation which laſted 
more than four hours, and with what attention our 


words and actions were obſerved; for though it 


was not poſſible for them to hear what we ſaid, yet 
they could not be ignorant of the ſubject we were 
upon. The manner in which Henry had received 
me in the morning, his recalling me after IL had 
left him, the precaution he had uſed at the begin- 
ning of our converſation, the papers he had taken 
with him, the earneſt manner in which we ſeemed 
to diſcourſe, was ſufficient to inform them of the 
reſt ; each, according to his fears or hopes, ex- 
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—.— the reſult of ſo important an explanation 
etween us. 

Henry was willing to tell it them himſelf. After 
receiving the papers again from me, which he was 
reſolved to throw into the fire, he went out to the 
grove of mulberry trees, holding me by the hand, 
and aſked this crowd of courtiers, who were got 
together, what it was o'clock ; they anſwered it was 
one o'clock, and that he had been walking a long 
time. “ have ſo,” ſaid the prince, in an accent 
which ſpread a paleneſs on every cheek; “ but 
* there are ſome preſent who are more weary than 
„ I am: however, to Conſole them, I here declare 
« before you all, that Roſny is dearer to me than 
&« ever, and that our friendſhip will continue till 
« death; and yon, my friend,” purſued he, turn- 
ing to me, © go home to dinner, and love me and 
« ſerve me, for I am fully ſatisfied with you.” 
Many others, in the ſame ſituation I was, would 
have made uſe of their returning favour and in- 
tereſt, to exact vengeance on thoſe who had labour- 
ed thus to procure their diſgrace ; but 1 thank 
H-aven that I have not the reproach to make my- 
ſelf, of having even entertained ſuch a thought. I 

carefully concealed their names from my ſecreta- 
ries, nor will I mention them here; I likewiſe ſup- 
preſs part of what the King ſaid to me to their diſ- 
advantage : though they have acted in a quite 
contrary manner, yet it cannot alter my opinion, 
that this ſort of revenge 1s unworthy of a generoug 
mind. 

That I might remove all cauſe of uneaſineſs from 
the King, concerning the affair which has led me 
into ſo particular an account of this great difference 


® The Sieur de Juvigny or Divigny, a French gentleman, au- 
thor of che above mentioned memorial, ſuffered for all the reſt: a 
protecution was carried on againſt him for high treaſon, and he 
was found guiliy, condemned to death, and all his effects to be 


confiſcated ; but having made his cicape, he was hanged in effigy 
þk Paris, 


between 
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between us, I managed Grillon with ſuch art, that 
he at length conſented to take thirty thouſand 
crowns of Crequy for his poſt, which in reſpect to 
Leſdiguieres, his Majeſty had permitted that noble- 
man to purchaſe *. This drew many acknowledge- 
ments to me from the father-in-law to the ſon. 
Crequy came in perſon to make me theſe compli- 
ments, and added to them repeated aſſurances of 
gratitude and affection; Leidiguieres wrote to me 
from Grenoble, and exprefſed himſelt in terms {till 
ſtronger than Crequy had done. As we were be- 
fore connected by alliances between our families, 
this laſt ſervice they had received from me, made 
every one expect to ſee us for the future intimate 
friends; however, there was not any perſon by 
whom I was fo ealily abandoned, or received ſo 
many bad offices from, after the death of Henry, 
as from theſe two men : gratitude 1s a virtue not to 
be found among courtiers. 

'The heart of Henry being onee tainted with ſu- 
ſpicions to my prejudice, it was not impoſſible but 
that the wound might again be opened It was 
this hope that ſupported my enemies amidſt the 
mortification and grief they ſuffered from the ad- 
venture to Fontainebleau. It was not long before 
they again returned to the charge f, and (it is with 

; regret 


* Henry IV. though extremely diſſatisfied with the Duke of 
Epernon, who had retired to Angouleme, and made great com- 
plaints of the injuſtice he pretended the King had done him on this 
vecalion, yet inſiſted that M de Crequy ſhould wait on him as his 
colonel, at the diſtance of a hundred leagues from Paris, to take 
the oaths before him, get bis commiſſion allowed by him, and 
receive his orders for being inveſted in his poſt, The Duke of 
Epernon mide him dance attendance. after him for ſeveral days, 
and ſuffered him to wait a Whole day at the door of his chamber 


: Hiſtory of the Duke of Epernon, p. 112. | 


+ © The King,” ſays le Grain, b. vii. © advanced the Duke of 

* Sully in ſuch a manner, that he always reſerved a ſufficient au- 
* thorily over him; and who knows but it migbt perhaps be a 
*« prudential meaſure in the King. thus to expoſe him to the ha- 
* tred of many, againſt whom he was very able to protect him, in 
N a 2 order 
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regret I ſay it) were almoſt as ſucceſsful as before : 
the affair, however, did not become as public as 
the former had been, becauſe it was ſooner follows 
ed by an explanation, and it is needleſs to repeat it 
here. If my enemies from time to time enjoyed 
the pleaſure of believing. that I ſhould fink under 
their efforts, yet they were ſoon undeceived, and 
thoſe ineffectual attempts but increaſed their hame 
and rage; and had I been of a diſpontion to enjoy 
ſuch victories, this laſt, being not leſs complete 
than the other, would have afforded me ſuflicient 
matter of triumph: it was likewiſe at Fontaine 
bleau that the King and I came to an explanation 
of this ſecond difference; and the morning after- 
wards the King ſent for me very early. As ſoon as 
I entered his chamber he took my hand, and led 
me towards a crois barred window which looked 
into the Queen's garden, having fomewhat to im- 
part to me in private; but as we paſſed, he ſaid a- 
loud, in the preſence of the whole court, Vou 
© cannot conceive, my friend, how eafily and hap- 
4e pily I flept this night, after having opened my 
% heart to you, and had all my doubts cleared up.“ 


* order to kcep him under apprchenſions of what might be the 
effects of his failing in his duty?“ his paſſage in our me- 
moirs ſeems, at firſt light, to offer ſomething in favour of this con- 
jecture: the opinion of thoſe, nevertheleſs, who think there was 
no artifice in the ſuſpicions of Henry IV conceived againſt the 
Duke of Sully, appears tv me better founded; but whether his 
ſuſpicions were feigned or real, I allo think, 2s many other perſons 
of ſenſe do. that they ought to be reckoned among that Prince's 
defects. According to the firſt ſuppoſition, a low cunning, unbe- 
coming the character of fo great a King, is apparent; and accord- 
ing to the ſecond, a piece of injuſtice for which the firſt move- 
ments of a hai'y paſſion would be no excule, there being a kind 
of agreement between this prince and his miniſter, that the firſt 
ſhould overlock in the character of the other, that firmneſs and 
inflexibility of temper, incapable of a beſe ſubmiſſion and fluttery, 
in conſideration of a fidelity eſtabliſhed on ſuch numberlefs proofs. 
This is a ſuſſicient evidence, that the performance of the moſt 
important ſervices will not diſpenſe a man from a flexibility to, and 
cumpliat.ee with, the humour of princes, even the molt perfect. 
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He then asked me, if I did not feel the ſame calm 
fatisfaction; I replied that I did, and that he ſhould 


always find in me the ſame fidelity and affection. 


In the midſt of a favour ſo oiten_interrupted by 
little jealouſies and heats, what convinced me that 
the heart of Henry always leaned towards me was, 
that however diſſatisfied my enemies might ſome- 
times, by their inſinuations, make him with me, yet 
it never interrupted the courſe of thoſe benefits with 
which it was his conſtant cuſtom to load me and 
my family. I had proofs of his beneficence with 
reſpect to my eldeſt daughter, amidſt thoſe very 
ſtorms I have mentioned *. I had engaged my 
word to Fervaques, to give her to the young Laval, 
whom his Majefty, as 1 have formerly obſerved, 
ordered me to prefer to the Duke of Rohan; and 
the affair was upon the point of being concluded. 
One day, about the beginning of this year, when 
I was walking with the King upon the terrace be- 
longing to the Capuchins, he again introduced this 
ſubject, and told me his reaſons for deſiring me to 
reject the Duke of Rohan, which were, that the 
marriage of this lord with my daughter had been 
propoſed by the Princeſs Catharine to the Dutcheſs 
of Rohan, and accepted by my wife, without ac- 
quainting him with it; and hkewiſe becauſe Mon- 


Margret de Bethune. This lady to be revenged on her on» 
ly Jdavyhiy who, againſt her wiil had warried Henry de*Chabot, 
in the yer 1645, letup 2 boy about fifteen years old, as being 
really her ſon by the Duke of Rohan, ho died ſeven years be- 
fore. ** Many perſons ot credit,“ ſeys Amelot, “who have ſeen 
« lancred, (the name of this pretended heir to the houſe of Ro- 
han) have aſſured me, that he had the topping of the Kohan 
family, which is a ſmall tutt of hair on the forchead, and that 
the features of his face were remarkably like thoſe of his ſuppo- 
{cd father“ To this ancedote we may add another, by which 
it is pretended that the Duke of Kohan had a mind to purchafe 
the kingdom of Cyprus of the Grand Signior for this child; it 
was alte faid, that his father and mother had kept him concealed, 
only that they might marry their daughter to the Count of Soif- 
ſons, and alicrwards the Duke of Weimer. See the curious fa- 


— in Amelot de Houſfaye, article Bethune, &c, and art. Chy- 
pure, 
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feur and Madam de Fervaques had fo earneſtly 
ſolicited his intereſt in favour of Laval, that he 
had promiſed them to give him to me for a ſon- in- 
law, rather than the Duke of Rohan, who was not 
ſo rich indeed, but had the honour to be ſo nearly 
related to "a that, ik he died without children, 
as the Princeſs his ſiiter had done, the Duke of 
Rohan would ſucceed to his kingdom of Navarre, 
ani! the other eſtates of the families of Albert, 
Foix, and Armagnac: he then added, that, for 
other reaſons, which he would acquaint me with, 
he had again altered his opinion, and that it was 
his intention I ſhould break with the family of 
Fervaques as decently as [ could. Having already 
3 them for this change of my reſolution, 

deſired me to withdraw the contracts and arti- 
cles which had been agreed upon between us, in 
ſuch a manner, that the breaking off the mateb 
 thould appear entirely my own act, and that they 
might not have any room to ſay they had refuſed 
an alliance with me. He added, that he would 
himſelf bring the Duke of Rohan to pay his com- 
pliments, with the Ducheſs his mother, and ex- 
pected that I would receive him as one who was to 
be my ſon-in-law within three days, havingglready 
ſettled every thing relating to the marriage htmlelt ; 
that he wou d have the contract drawn up in his 
prefence, and would ſigu it as the kinſman of both 

artles, 

I thanked his Majeſty for the intereſt he took in 
my family, and the honour he conferred upon me. 
The affair was managed as he had directed, the 
King gave the bridegroom ten thouſand crowns for 
the wedding-clothes and expences, and the like ſum 
to my daughter. The year before, I had married 
Mademoiſelle Du Marias, my wife's daughter by 
her firſt huſband, to La Boulaye, the fon of him 
whom Henry had loved ſo much: ſhe had no rea- 
ſon to expect any other gratuity from his Maje ri 

than 
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than that which is generally g given to all the Queen's. 
maids of honour, under the title of a pre ſent for 
the nuptial robe, and had been ſettled at two thou- 
ſand crowns : the King raiſed it to five thouſand 
in favour of my daughter-in-law ; but that it might 
not be made a precedent for others, he ordered me 
to carry it to account. 

It was uſual with his Majeſty, after he had clear- 
ed the accounts of his expences in fortifications: 
and buildings, to ſay to me, in the preſence of the 
olſicers employed in thoſe works, who attended to: 
know his pleaſure concerning farther improvements 
in them, © Well, you ſee my fortifications and 
&« buildings are reſolved upon, what have you done 
ce to your houſes?” To which, when I replied, 
as I ſeldom failed to do, that I could do nothing 
to them for want of money; he would anſwer, 
% Well, ſhew me your plans, that I may know 
6 what you would do if you had money.” And 
after examining them, and telling me what he 
thought it would be neceſſary to alter, he added, 
that he would give me twenty thouſand livres to 
enable me to make thoſe alterations he pointed out 
to me. 

However, I ſometimes requeſted favours of him 


which he refuſed to grant, and I ſhall not have the 


vanity to conceal it, He would not give the poſt 
which bad formerly been the Baron de Lux's to 
my brother, or to Ea-Curee, for either of whom I 
n it; telling me, that for Bethune, he de- 
ſigned a poſt in Britanny, which would ſuit him 
better ; ;p and that as for La-Curee, he did not think 
that employment compatible with the poſt of lieu- 
tenant of a troop of light horſe, and the govern- 
ment of Chinon, which he already poſſeſſed. The 
truth was, he choſe to give it to Ragny, who could 
do him greater ſervice in the province. I aſked the 
other favours of him in the ſame letter, the one 
for my nephew De Melun, and the other for La- 
Boulaye ;. 
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Boulaye : he told me, that La-Boulaye had not yet, 
by his ſervices, merited ſuch an. inſtance of his 
bounty; but he granted the other, which was, the 
abbey of Moreilles in Poitou, lately become vacant. 
I received another reſuſal from him, if it may be 
called fo, in which my ſon-in-law, the Duke of 
Rohan, was concerned. The occaſion of it was 
this: 

The Duke of Rohan was governor of Saint John 
d' Angely, of which place Des-Augeaux was the 
King's lieutenant. It was not the governor to 
whom in juſtice it belonged, that named this lieu- 
tenant, but his Majeſty, who thought it neceſſary, 
for the good of his ſervice, to deprive the governor 
of this privilege, that the lieutenant, who, in trou- 
bleſome times, had hitherto always played an im- 
portant part in affairs, might, in tome degree, be 
independent of the governor, and in a condition to 
render his power ineffectual, if he ſhould not ut- it 
to the King's ſatisfaction, and for the advantage of 
the ſtate. The heutenant, therefore, was, in rea- 
lity, poſſeſſed of the whole authority, and the go- 
vernor had only an empty title. 'The Duke of 
Rohan, who earneſtly wiſhed to have this preroga- 
tive reſtored to the governor, intreated me to ſoli- 
cit the King for that purpoſe, a favourable oppor- 
tunity offering itſelf by the ſickneſs of Des-Augcaux, 
who, it was — would never recover. W hat- 
ever inclination I had to do my fon in-law this ter- 
vice, I durſt not make the propoſal to the King di- 
rectly, the requeſt having too much conformity 
with that ſtate of dependence into which my cnes 
mies had inſinuated 1 ſought to place all the * Pro- 


teſtant 


* It is ſaid in the Hiſt, de la mere et du fils, vol. i. p. 15. that 
Henry IV refuſed the Duke of Sully the government of Saint 
Maixant, which the Queen herſelf, at the Duke“ requett, dehred 
of the King for him, ſayiug prudence would not permit the ma- 


| King a Calyiniſt maſter of that place, ſmall as it was, If any thing 
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teſtant cities. Nothing more would have been 
wanting to renew all his ſuſpicions. I refolved, 
therefore, to ſound him firſt upon the ſubject; 
which 1 did very artfully; taking occaſion upon 
the news of Des- Augeaux's ſickneſs, to aſk his Ma- 


jelty whom he had thought of to ſupply his place, 


if he died? It was by letters that I made this at- 
tempt ; but I would go no further til} I had recei- 
ved his Majeſty's anfwer. The King, in his an- 
ſwer, told me, that he did not intend to renounce 
his right of naming the lieutenant of Saint John, 
becaule it would not always bz the Duke of Rohan, 
nor my ſon-in-law, who would be governor of that 
place. I mentioned Pouſou, the mayor of that 
city, to him, whom he continued in that office 
upon the character I gave of him. Des-Augeaux 
recovering of his ſickneſs, no farther ſteps were 
taken in the affair. 

Before I quit this article of marriage, I ſhall take 
notice of what happened at court, with regard to 
Mademoiſelle de Melun, my niece, whom they 
thought likewiſe of marrying at that time, as her 
fortune was extremely large, the Marchioneſs de 
Roubais, my aunt, having made her her ſole 
heir, 

The family of D'Eſtrées caſt their eyes on her 
for a wife to De Cœuvres *; they thought them- 
{elves ſure of the King's intereſt; and the affair 
was propoſed to him by M. de Vendome himſelf, 
to whom the King promiſed that he would ſpeak to 
me of it before he left Chantilly. He recollected 
the affair when he was at Louvreen Pariſis, where 
they went to dine, and wrote to me concerning it, 


could meke one doubt of the truth of this fact, beſides M de Sul- 
ly's ſilence in relation to it, the facility with which that prince 
granted him the government of the whole province muſt be fſuſſi- 
cient, 

* Francis Hannib:l D*Zftrees, Marquis of Cœuvres, Duke ar d 
Pecr and Marechal of France. 
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in terms which ſnewed how earneſtly he deſired the 
marriage might be concluded. 

I wrote to the young lady's relations, who were 
all Flemings ; but the anſwer they gave me being 
ſuch as I neither ought nor could repeat to my ſo- 
vereign, I ſent him none at all ; and when, at his 
return, he aſked me the reaſon, I only told him, 
that Mademoiſelle de Melun's relations did not ap- 
prove of the propoſed alliance. 'The King, ſuppo- 
ſing that it was myſelf who anſwered for them, and 
that I had not wrote to them about the affair, I was 
obliged to ſhew him the letters I had received from 
the Marchioneſs de Roubais, the Prince and Princeſs 
de Ligne, the Princefs d'Epinoy, the Counteſs de 
Barlemont, and the Counts de Fontenay and de 
Buquoy, who had all written to me upon the ſame 
ſubject. Henry, in theſe letters, finding, what I 
would not tell him, that, notwithſtanding the ho- 
nours he had conferred on the houſe of D*Eſtrees, 
they thought it beneath their alliance, “ I fee,” ſaid 
this Prince with ſome reſentment, ** that fince we 
©& have to do with all theſe proud Flemiſh fools, 
« we muſt think no more of it.” Accordingly 


the affair went no farther, his Majeſty being reſolved 


not to meddle in it any more. 


END of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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